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(It  s  The  BA.SIQ  Thing  To  Do  In  Qhicago ) 

When  night-time  comes  and  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle —  never  ending  response^  this  never  ending  action.  They 

then  more  than  a  million  reader-friends  of  The  Chicago  expect  much  from  this  key  audience  of  Chicago  which  is 

Daily  News  settle  down  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  evening/  so  closely  associated  with  The  Daily  News.  They  expect 

home  newspaper.  And/  before  the  stars  have  waned/  The  much — and  receive  in  abundant  measure.  In  consequence 

Daily  News  advertising  columns  have  stirred  countless  The  Daily  News  has  carried/  for  >43  consecutive  yearS/ 

buying  impulses  which  express  themselves  at  the  counters  more  Total  Display  linage  than  any  other  Chicago  paper 

of  thousands  of  merchants  on  the  morrow.  — morning/  evening  or  Sunday.*  Such  a  leadership  record 

Day  in  day  out/  year  in  year  out/  advertisers  feel  this  stands  as  acknowledgment  of  The  Daily NewsasChicago’s 

BASIC  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

*For  hit  cotnpofison,  liquor  linogo  omitted  iince  The  Doily  News  does  not  occept  od^hsing  foe  oIcoMk  beveroget. 
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of  America,  the  Cradle  of  Liberty;  for  more  than  200  years 


Tradition. 


preeminence  never  questioned,  frequently  under-estimated. 

.  .  .  always  in  the  midst  of  controversies,  and  often  misunderstood, 
lot  of  time  to  develop  issues. 

^.TTIwo  In  this  compact  city  and  suburban  market  live  745,347  high-income  families.  .  .  . 
In  addition,  the  Boston  Newspaper  zone  of  influence  includes  68  New  England  cities  and 
towns  of  ten  thousand  or  more  population  wherein  ore  590,149  more  families.  ...  In 
these  68  cities  and  towns  one  Boston  newspaper  offers  a  17.5%  or  more  merchtxndisable 
family  contact  —  the  Record-Americon-Sunday  Advertiser.  A  family  contact  greater  than 
all  other  Boston  newspapers  combined. 

For  years  on  element  of  confusion  has  been  injected  into  Boston's  newspaper  situation 
.  .  .  due  to  sales  strategy,  selfishness.  Advertisers  hove  been  told  repeatedly  that  Boston 
.  is  a  7  daily-newspaper  city  .  .  .  7  different  circulations  to  analyze,  evaluate  .  .  .  7  "buys." 

—  It  is,  but  not  to  advertisers. 

The  real  facts  ore  crystal  clear.  There  ore  4,  and  only  4,  distinct  daily  circulation  units 
or  combinations  for  advertisers  to  evaluate,  buy.  They  cannot  be  bought  in  any  other 
way.  The  rote  card  of  each  unit  is  based  on  that  immistokoble  fact.  There  are  4  Sunday 
newspapers  .  .  .  one  for  each  doily  unit.  That  is  the  only  over-all  pattern. 

Here  are  those  circulation  units  (Source,  Publishers'  Statements  to  the  A.B.C.  for  the 
6  months'  period  ended  March  31,  1944): 

Daily  Sunday 

RECORD-AMERICAN  .  .  .  471,569  ADVERTISER .  587,909 

PAPER  A .  380,938  PAPER  A .  275,003 

PAPER  B  .  348,543  PAPER  B  .  205,689 

PAPER  C .  301,223  PAPER  C .  354,235 

The  total  circulation  of  the  The  total  circulation  of  the 

RECORD-AMERICAN  is  471,569  SUNDAY  ADVERTISER  is  587,909 

90,631  more  than  PAPER  A  312,906  more  than  PAPER  A 

123,026  more  than  PAPER  B  382,220  more  than  PAPER  B 

170,346  more  than  PAPER  C  233,674  more  than  PAPER  C 


TEAT  XS 


The  Publishers'  Statements  furnish  impartial,  emphatic  proof  of  the  Commanding  Con¬ 
sumer  Acceptance  invested  in  the  Record- American  and  Sunday  Advertiser.  They  are 
Boston  and  New  England's  most  widely  read  newspapers  .  .  .  the  Path  to  Consumer 
Acceptance  for  your  Goods  and  Services. 

REPRESENTED  N ATION ALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


E 


You’re  not  seeing  double.  That’s  just  the  way  things  are.  The  hustle 
and  bustle  of  strangers  within  the  gates  .  .  .  the  huge  amounts  of 
wartime  pasnrolls  .  .  .  have  not  changed  Baltimore  too  much. 

It’s  still  the  same  fundamental,  even-keel  city  it  has  always  been. 

When  the  war  is  over  .  .  .  Baltimore  will  still  be  Baltimore.  A  bigger 
market.  A  more  vital  market.  But  still  the  stable  city  that  has  grown 
so  soundly  over  its  214-year-old  period.  Baltimore  is  a  good  town 
to  advertise  in. 

Baltimore  Sunpapers 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

Circulation  for  April:  Morning  and  Evening  —  342,790; 
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NOTE  TO  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

SeecitcnalUnA  wtc  Pea^ 


Their  slogan  is  “Let  s  Kill  En.  with  Pro- 
duction,”  and  our  production  lines  have 
met  schedules  accurately  for  more  than 
two  years  .  .  .  They  put  not  ten  but  more 
than  twenty  percent  of  their  total  pay  into 
War  Bonds  .  .  .  They  have  made  heavy 
contributions  of  cash  and  effort  to  organi¬ 
zations  and  projects  of  benefit  to  Service 
men  and  women  .  .  .  Thousands  of  them 
have  volunteered  or  cheerfully  accepted 
induction  into  the  Armed  Services. 

At  a  recent  “Open  House”  showing  of 


the  Beech  plants  to  Beechcrafters  and  their 
friends,  more  than  62,000  people  made 
the  inspection  tour  in  one  day.  Their  self- 
respect  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  due  to  others  eliminated  even 
the  smallest  infraction  of  the  rules.  The 
plants  were  as  clean  and  free  of  litter  at 
the  end  of  the  day  as  at  the  beginning. 

They  are  behind  you  with  an  eager 
spirit  to  do  anything  that  will  bring 
Victory  even  a  minute  sooner.  They  are 
your  kind  of  folks. 


*'>chita.  kassas,  V.  S.  A. 


"eECHCKAFTS 


doing  THEIK 


'"^like  a  woman  scorned"  says  the  poet.  But  a  'I'he  repute  of  a  good  newspaper  generates 
close  runner-up  is  the  man  whose  name  was  responsiveness  in  the  reader  . . .  and  generates 
spelled  wrong  in  the  newspapers!  action  as  well  as  attitude. 

His  patronym  is  frequently  pushed  around  The  confidence  of  the  public  that  a  news- 
painfully  on  a  letter  or  the  circulars  that  clutter  paper  has  its  interests  at  heart  .  .  .  puts  spurs 
up  his  mail  box,  on  tax  bills  and  jury  notices  and  striking  fK>wer  in  newspaper  advertising. 
. .  .  and  he  doesn’t  seem  to  mind  so  much.  The  asset  is  intangible,  but  gets  acceptance 

But  if  his  favorite  paper  slips  a  notch  in  his  for  advertising  that  few  other  media  afford, 
nomenclature — it’s  a  personal  affront.  Other  And  it’s  an  extra,  not  present  on  the  rate  card, 
people  and  institutions  may  err  about  his  name,  not  added  in  the  invoice, 
but  a  newspaper  ought  to  know  better! ...  In 

fact,  he  feels  that  his  newspaper  ought  to  know  Reader  responsiveness . . .  plus  the  fact 

everything,  and  be  alw'ays  right!  And  every  that  newspaper  advertising  is  specific,  provides 
good  newspaper  tries  hard  and  steadily  to  place  and  price  and  opportunity  to  buy.  .  .  is 
deserve  his  good  opinion.  comprehensive  enough  to  catch  a  large  portion 

of  the  current  demand  . . .  and  another  reason 
This  good  opinion  is  hard  for  a  paper  to  why  nrwspaper  advertising  sellsl 
live  up  to— easy  for  an  advertiser  t<^  profit  by!  Make  newspaper  advertising  part  of  your 
Confidence  in  a  statement  is  conditioned  sales  program — because  it  benefits  by  the 

bond  between  paper  and  reader . . .  closes 
the  circuit  more  quickly  between  prospect 
and  purchase. 


by  thesoufce !  And  the  mere  presence  of  an 
advertisement  in  a  good  newspaper  is  a 
tacit  testimonial  of  its  truth. 


.  .  .  the  first  advertising  medium  of  Philadelphia  .  . ,  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  -in  hekalf  tf  newspaper 
advertising  .  .  .  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper  for  reproduction  or  puUieation,  without  eredit . . . 

National  Advertising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicagt),  Detroit,  St.  l.ouis;  Keent  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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Oxitur^^OAr^aAA^ 


We're  not  saying  a  word.  We 
don't  have  to,  when  our  read¬ 
ers  write  copy  like  this  for  us. 
This  particular  university  pro¬ 
fessor  pulls  no  punches  in  ex¬ 
plaining  why  The  New  York 
Times  is  his  favorite  newspaper. 


Nor  is  his  opinion  of  The  Times 
unique.  It's  an  opinion  held 
generally  by  prominent  men 
and  women  throughout  the 
country.  In  a  recent  impartial 
survey  to  determine  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  some  5,800  of  the 
nation's  leaders.  The  New  York 
Times  was  voted  the  favorite 
newspaper  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  vote  of  4  to  1. 


When  readers  feel  this  way 
about  a  publication,  that's 
news — news  of  first  importance 
to  advertisers. 
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Publishers  Urge  Abolition 
Of  Lightweight  Newsprint 

Dominion  Mills'  Study  Convinces 
Them  30-Lb.  Would  Cut  Toted  Supply 


WASHINGTON,  June  30— Light¬ 
weight  newsprint  ( 30-pound 
stock)  has  failed  to  meet  ex¬ 
pectations  and  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  as  a  major  factor  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  crucial  paper  supply 
problem. 

A  committee  of  ten  publishers 
under  the  chairmanship  of  W. 
G.  Chandler  of  Scripps-HOward 
Newspapers  has  returned  from 
Canada  where  a  survey  was 
made  and  the  unanimous  con¬ 
clusion  reached  that,  instead  of 
providing  additional  white  space 
for  publishers,  the  30-pound  pa¬ 
per  would  have  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect.  No  publisher  will  be  com¬ 
manded  to  return  to  32-pound 
stock  but  there  will  be  n«  ad¬ 
vantage  in  continuing  to  use 
the  lighter  commodity  because 
footage  rather  than  tonnage  will 
be  the  determining  factor  in 
setting  quotas. 

Harold  Boeschenstein,  acting 
director  of  the  Forest  l^oducts 
Bureau,  WPB,  acknowledged 
the  recommendation  that  users 
of  30-lb.  newsprint  manufac¬ 
tured  after  July  1  be  required 
to  reduce  their  use  of  such  pa¬ 
per  so  made  by  6%%  under  that 
allowed  under  present  order  L- 
240.  The  effect  of  this  proposal 
is  to  remove  the  advantage  now 
available  to  users  of  30-lb.  news¬ 
print  at  $4  per  ton  higher  price. 
It  would  apply  whether  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ordered  hx>m  Canada, 
U.  S.  or  Newfoundland.  He  said 
it  is  expected  that  the  WPB  will 
amend  the  present  order  to  put 
into  effect  the  recommendation 
and  to  advise  users  to  consider 
immediately  their  ordm  for 
manufacture  after  July  1  in  the 
light  of  this  expectation. 

S*«  Full  Mill  Operation 

The  United  States  publishers 
were  convinced  after  watching 
the  mill  operations  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  that  to  make  both 
30-  and  32-poimd  would  result 
in  a  total  output  below  that  at¬ 
tainable  when  only  the  latter  is 
made. 

Committee  members  e  x  - 
pressed  keen  disappointment  at 
the  finding  which  necessarily 
affects  20%  of  all  newsprint 
currently  going  into  United 
States  newspapers.  But  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  rec¬ 
ommend  discontinuance  of  use 
of  30-pound  paper,  they  said, 
when  Dominion  authorities  told 
them  the  guaranteed  monthly 


supply  otherwise  must  be  scaled 
down  from  200,000  tons  to  190,- 
000  tons. 

Current  production  of  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  for  the  United 
States  is  geared  to  produce  192.- 
000  tons  of  32-pound  paper 
which,  with  the  use  of  fillers 
and  reduction  of  sulphite  con¬ 
tent,  makes  possible  a  monthly 
commitment  of  200,000  tons. 
The  extensions  of  wood  possible 
in  making  32-pound  paper  are 
not  feasible  for  the  lighter  prod¬ 
uct;  therefore  the  maximum 
commitment  that  could  be  made 
for  mixed  papers  was  190,000 
tons  monthly. 

Three  possible  results  con¬ 
fronted  the  committee: 

1.  Use  of  32-pound  paper  by 
all  United  States  publishers,  with 
assurance  of  200,000  tons  month¬ 
ly  from  Canada. 

2.  Use  of  30-pound  paper  by 
all,  which  would  allow  Canada 
to  supply  190,000  tons  monthly, 
with  some  additional  yardage, 
and  at  a  price  premium  of  $4  a 
ton. 

3.  Use  of  both  types,  in 
which  190,000  tons  would  be  the 
maximum  commitment. 

Under  alternatives  2  and  3 
present  allowable  quotas  under 
Order  L-240  could  not  be  met, 
the  committee  reported,  and  it 
submitted  its  recommendation 
with  the  following  expression 
of  hope  for  the  future: 

“It  is  our  opinion  that  through 
this  program  and  by  the  careful 
conservation  of  reserves  which 
should  accximulate  during  the 
third  quarter,  there  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  a  supply  situation 
whi^  will  make  unnecessary 
further  reduction  in  consump¬ 
tion  quotas.’* 

Wi^  respect  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  differential  adjustment, 
the  committee  proposed  that 
publishers  who  have  ordered 
30-pound  paper  for  May  and 
June  and  prior  thereto  may  use 
it  without  working  out  the  ad¬ 
justment.  However,  those  who 
have  ordered  for  July  will  be 
required  to  adjust  so  that  the 
yardage  may  be  equalized. 

The  report,  it  appears,  even¬ 
tually  will  be  adopted  by  the 
War  Production  Board  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee, 
but  not  before  the  July  1  date 
suggested.  However,  the  virtual 
certainty  of  its  approval  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 


ing  it  operative,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  as  of  July  1. 

The  committee  recommended 
that  the  WPB  request  Canada  to 
restore  its  commitment  of  200,- 
000  tons  of  32-pound  newsprint 
per  month  in  the  third  quarter. 

In  reporting  to  Arthur  B. 
Treanor,  director.  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  the  committee 
also  said:  “We  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  that,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  Canadian  officials,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  labor,  have  an  out¬ 
standing  record  of  performance 
in  the  production  of  newsprint 
under  wartime  conditions.” 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Chandler, 
members  of  the  committee 
were:  F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York 
News;  Harry  M.  Bitner,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph;  Robert  B. 


THE  DEADLY  routine  of  war, 
so  often  referred  to  by  war 
correspondents  in  reporting  pre¬ 
vious  action  and  which  is  only 
punctuated  by  exciting,  conclu¬ 
sive  events,  was  largely  the  case 


Shankel  Smalley 

this  week  despite  the  fall  of 
Cherbourg  and  the  mounting 
drive  of  Russian  troops. 

There  were  fewer  by-line 
stories  and  fewer  personal  expe¬ 
riences  of  correspondents  re¬ 
ported  than  at  any  other  time 
since  the  opening  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  invasion  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  events  in  the  Pacific  war 
area. 

A  Berlin  broadcast  of  a  Tokyo 
dispatch,  however,  avowed  that 
William  T.  Shenkel,  Newsweek 
correspondent  reported  last 
week  by  the  War  Department  to 
be  missing  in  the  Superfortress 


No  Paper  Cut 

WASHINGTON.  June  27— Hep. 

Francis  Myers  oi  Pennsyl- 
vonia,  a  member  oi  the  Boren 
Committee,  said  today  he  had 
been  assured  by  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  oi  the 
War  Production  Board  that 
there  will  be  no  iurther  cur¬ 
tailments  in  newsprint  quotas 
this  year.  “A  iurther  cut  woiild 
be  disastrous  ior  many  oi  our 
newspapers  and  a  death-blow 
to  a  large  segment  oi  the  in¬ 
dustry."  Rep.  Myers  sold  in  a 
statement.  'T  am  sure  the 
newspaper  industry  oi  the 
count^  will  welcome  this  news 
and  will  also  continue  to  co¬ 
operate  in  conservation." 


Choate,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
Herbert  Ponting,  Detroit  Newt; 
Earle  R.  McCullum,  Kansas  City 
Star;  Franklin  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  BueU 
Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 

Call;  Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Harry  S.  Webster,  San 
Bernardino  ( Cal. )  Telegraph.  . . 


raid  on  Japan,  had  been  kiUed 
with  the  crew  of  the  B-29 
bomber  in  which  he  rode. 

Newsweek  explained,  how¬ 
ever,  that  for  the  present  it  was 
not  taking  too  seriously  the  re¬ 
ported  death  of  the  former  news¬ 
paperman,  whom  the  dispatch 
referred  to  as  “Shenko,”  since 
the  Japanese  listed  no  other 
names.  If  the  report  is  verified 
Shenkel  wiU  be  the  18th  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  to  be  killed 
in  this  war. 

The  steadily  increasing  list  of 
war  correspondents  wounded 
received  another  name  June  25 
when  Richard  D.  McMillan. 
United  Press  man  covering  the 
assault  on  Cherbourg,  was 
struck  by  a  German  shdl  frag¬ 
ment  that  barely  missed  his 
spine. 

Although  McMillan,  the  first 
war  correspondent  accredited  by 
the  British,  has  covered  the  war. 
including  the  first  B.  E.  F.  cam¬ 
paign  in  France,  from  its  out¬ 
set,  this  is  the  first  time  he  has 
bera  wounded  in  action. 
Though  a  sergeant  standing  be¬ 
side  the  correspondent  was 
killed  by  the  same  shell,  Mc¬ 
Millan’s  injiuT  was  ivot  suffi¬ 
ciently  serious  to  deter  him  from 
his  work. 

After  medical  attention  he 
went  on  into  Cherbourg  and 
filed  his  dispatch  making  no 
{Continue  on  page  52) 


War  More  Routine; 
Writers  Still  Active 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 
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Among  tho  throng  of  iront  rank  nowspapor  mon  and  women  who 
coTorod  the  Bepiihlican  Notional  Coneention  in  Chicago  this  week 
were:  (1)  George  Tarry,  left,  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  with  Richard  Clarke,  managing  editor  of  the  News: 
(2)  A.  L.  Sloan.  Chicago  Herald-American;  (3)  Frank  M.  Sparks,  left, 
e^tor,  Grond  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  with  Gene  Frets.  Knoxrille 
JoumoL*  (4)  DoroAy  Thompson.  Bell  Syndicate  columnist.  (5)  Neil 
MacNeiL  night  managing  editor.  New  York  Times:  (6)  lim  Hagerty. 
veteran  political  reporter  for  the  New  York  Times:  (7)  George  So- 
kolsky.  New  York  Sun  columnist  left,  with  Arthur  “Bugs"  Boer.  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist  (8)  Linwood  L  Noyes,  left,  publisher 
of  the  Ironwood  (tCch.)  Globe,  with  Donovan  Richardson,  editorial 
writer.  Christion  Science  Monitor:  (9)  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  with  Bert  Andrews,  heod  of  the 


Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau:  (10)  William  Murphy.  Philadel- 
phio  Inquirer  Woshington  correspondent;  (11)  Ray  Tucker,  McClure 
Syndicate  columnist:  (12)  William  Siple.  left  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  with  Grove  Patterson,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Toledo 
Blade:  (13)  Jack  Belt  left,  of  the  AP's  Senate  stoft.  and  William  L. 
Beale.  Jr.,  center.  AP  Washington  news  editor,  with  Paul  Miller.  AP 
Washington  bureau  chieL*  (14)  Lyle  Wilson,  left,  chief  of  the  U.P. 
Washington  biureau.  with  Robert  McCormac,  chief  operator.  Sondor 
S.  Klein.  U.P.  floor  manager  at  the  convention,  and  Fred  C.  Othman. 
U.P.  Hollywood  correspondent*  (15)  Grade  Allen,  radio  star,  for 
NANA:  (16)  Arthur  Sears  Henning,  head  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  bureau:  (17)  J.  V.  Connolly,  right  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  and  INS.  with  Otto  Weber  of  the  INS  stafL 
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1  GOP  Endorses  Principle  of 
International  Free  Press 


Platform  Contains  Press  and  Radio 
Plank  .  .  .  “Cut  and  Dried"  Sessions 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


CHICAGO,  June  28 — The  23rd 
Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  in  its  platform  for  1944  has 
endorsed  the  principle  of  an  in- 
temational  free  press  and  com¬ 
munications,  adopting  in  part 
the  recommendations  made  to 
the  GOP  resolutions  committee 
recently  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  flditors. 

Although  the  free  press  and 
radio  plank  in  the  Republican 
platform  does  not  take  a  decisive 
stand  on  the  international  issue 
it  is  considered  by  editors  as  a 
great  step  forward  in  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  international  ideal. 
It  states  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  press  and  radio  in  this 
country  is  “imperative”  and 
recognizes  the  value  of  foreign 
nations  adopting  these  princi¬ 
ples. 

Free  Preu  Plonk 

The  plank  states:  “In  times 

ilike  these,  when  whole  peoples 
have  found  themselves  shackled 
by  governments  which  denied 
the  truth,  or,  worse,  dealt  in 
half-truths  or  withheld  the  facts 
from  the  public,  it  is  imperative 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
America  that  the  press  and 
radio  be  free  and  that  full  and 
complete  information  be  avail¬ 
able  to  Americans.  There  must 
be  no  censorship  except  to  the 
extent  required  by  war  neces¬ 
sity. 

“We  insistently  condemn  any 
tendency  to  regard  the  press  or 
the  radio  as  instruments  of  the 
administration  and  the  use'  of 
government  publicity  agencies 
for  partisan  ends.  We  need  a 
new  radio  law  which  will  de¬ 
fine,  in  clear  and  unmistakable 
language,  the  role  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

“All  channels  of  news  must  be 
kept  open  with  equality  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  at  the 

(source.  If  agreement  can  be 
achieved  with  foreign  nations 
to  establish  the  same  principles, 
it  will  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
f  tion  to  future  peace. 

“Vital  facts  must  not  be  with¬ 
held. 

“We  want  no  more  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  reports.” 

This  part  of  the  platform  was 
virtually  ignored  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents  in  their  reports. 

Tiresome  Sessions 
With  the  only  show  of  real 
excitement  coming  today  when 
Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of 
New  York  was  nominated  for 
the  Presidency,  with  Gov.  John 
Bricker  of  Ohio  as  his  running 
mate,  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  closed  after  three  days  of 

(slow,  tiresome  sessions.  Very 
little  enthusiasm  was  exhibited 
by  either  the  delegates  or  the 


press  during  the  first  two  days 
and  only  today  did  the  show 
begin  to  have  some  aspects  of 
pre-war  conventions  when 
Dewey  was  named  on  the  first 
ballot  with  one  dissenting  vote. 

After  only  a  brief  display  of 
excitement  today  over  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dwight  Griswold’s  speech 
placing  the  name  of  Governor 
Dewey  before  the  delegates,  the 
convention  was  suddenly  elec¬ 
trified  at  the  appearance  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bricker  on  the  speakers' 
platform.  Where  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Dewey  had  received  a 
polite  but  brief  cheer  and  a  per¬ 
functory  10-minute  march  of 
delegates  through  the  stadium 
aisles,  here  was  a  horse  of  an¬ 
other  color.  The  blue-eyed, 
white  -  maned  Ohioan  was 
greeted  with  an  ovation  lasting 
a  full  20  minutes,  and  reporters 
who  had  been  taking  their  ease 
and  a  cold  bottle  elsewhere  in 
the  stadium  came  galloping  back 
top  speed  to  the  press  section  to 
see  what  gave. 

For  the  first  time  since  its 
opening  the  1944  GOP  conven¬ 
tion  roared  into  life.  The  great 
hall  tingled  with  anticipation. 
Blue  and  white  Bricker  signs 
were  broken  out,  and  the  press 
climbed  onto  their  planed  board 
tables  to  watch  the  show.  The 
delegates  were  finally  come  in¬ 
to  their  own.  They  had  traveled 
to  this  convention  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  country  to  nom¬ 
inate  Dewey,  like  the  well-in¬ 
structed  and  well-behaved  dele¬ 
gates  that  they  were,  and  then 
go  home  but  the  newspapers 
had  beaten  them  to  even  that 
unexciting  punch.  The  press 
long  since  had  considered  Dewey 
nominated  and  nothing  re¬ 
mained  for  the  delegates  seem¬ 
ingly  but  to  make  it  official 
when  the  time  came.  Then 
dramatically,  unexpecte dly, 
came  Bricker. 

The  huge  brown  gavel  with 
which  Chairman  Joe  Martin  had 
beaten  down  the  Dewey  demon¬ 
stration  in  a  mere  ten  minutes 
now  pounded  and  thumped  to 
no  avail.  Here  was  the  stuff  of 
which  political  conventions  are 
made — and  the  delegates  who 
had  sweltered  and  suffered 
through  a  two-day  political  dol- 
drum  weren’t  going  to  chuck 
this  opportunity. 

To  the  shirt-sleeved  press  fan¬ 
ning  out  from  both  sides  of  the 
speaker’s  platform,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Governor  Bricker  imme¬ 
diately  following  Griswold’s 
speech  for  Dewey  meant  just 
one  thing — the  withdrawing  of 
Bricker’s  candidacy  and  his 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dency, 

When  Governor  Dewey  ar¬ 
rived  tonight  to  make  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech,  however,  the 
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convention  rose  up  in  a  roar  of 
sound  to  greet  its  hero  as  Dewey 
flew  in  from  the  east,  a  storm 
blew  in  from  the  north,  and  the 
heat  was  off  the  1944  Republi¬ 
can  Convention. 

Governor  Dewey,  however, 
promptly  turned  the  heat  back 
on  the  Democrats,  and  when  he 
had  finished  his  speech  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  it  was  evident  that  war 
or  no  war,  paper  shortage  or  no 
paper  shortage,  the  coming  polit¬ 
ical  campaign  would  be  on  front 
pages  big,  black,  and  often. 

In  the  words  of  newspaper¬ 
men,  “everything  was  cut  and 
dried  before  the  convention 
started  Monday”  making  it  a 
difficult  chore  to  write  new 
leads  and  an  interesting  run¬ 
ning  account.  The  campaign  of 
Governor  John  Bricker  of  Ohio 
and  a  last  minute  controversy 
started  by  the  governors  of  15 
states  over  “ambiguous  phrases” 
in  the  post-war  plank,  were 
played  by  newspapermen  to  the 
full  extent  but  the  excitement 
was  not  long  lived  and  the  con¬ 
vention  settled  down  to  its  pre¬ 
arranged  plan.  With  the  Dewey 
nomination  today  some  of  the 
fanfare  and  drum  beating  of 
other  conventions  was  apparent 
but  until  that  time  the  delegates 
and  spectators  were  unusually 
quiet.  The  galleries  were 
strangely  empty  during  the  first 
two  days  becoming  filled  for 
the  first  time  Tuesday  night 
when  Herbert  Hoover  and  Mrs. 
Clare  Luce  drew  capacity 
crowds.  Mr.  Hoover  drew  a 
two-minute  ovation,  the  first 
sustained  enthusiasm. 

Newspaper  writers  were 
caused  some  inconvenience 
Tuesday  night  after  Gov.  Earl 
Warren  of  California  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  decline  any  nomination. 
Until  that  time  it  had  been  prac¬ 
tically  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  would  get  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
idential  nomination  and  there 
was  some  hurried  changing  of 
leads  by  wire  on  stories  for 
early  Wednesday  a.m.  editions. 

Terrific  Heat 

The  excessive  Chicago  heat 
was  accentuated  in  the  Chicago 
Stadium  by  a  battery  of  special 
fioodlights  for  newsreel  and 
other  cameramen  and  the  hard 
working  newspapermen  were 
literally  cooked  alive  in  temper¬ 
atures  ranging  up  to  105  degrees. 
The  hardest  worked  crew  was 
the  newspaper  photographers 
who,  spending  unlimited  flash 
bulbs  picturing  speakers  and 
other  celebrities,  perspired  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  their  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  acrobatic  tactics 
required  to  get  good  views  of 
the  rostrum.  The  entire  press 
section  was  bathed  in  the  extra 
heat  from  the  floodlights. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the 
convention  most  of  the  top 
flight  newspaper  writers  were 
headquartered  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  GOP  headquarters,  where 
temporary  press  as.sociation 


quarters  were  also  located.  This 
was  the  focal  point  of  conven¬ 
tion  news  during  the  opening 
days  as  is  demonstrated  by  a 
Western  Union  report  that  the 
press  file  from  the  Stevens  far 
exceeded  that  from  the  Stadium. 
Although  press  credentials  had 
been  given  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapermen  in  GOP 
convention  history  the  wordage 
filed  was  considerably  under 
that  of  the  1940  Republican 
meeting.  Western  Union  ar¬ 
ranged  accommodations  at  the 
Stadium  and  Stevens  to  handle 
1,000,000  words  a  day  with  only 
2,500,000  words  being  sent  Mon¬ 
day  to  Thursday  morning. 

Newspapermen  constituted  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
convention  array.  The  speakers’ 
platform  was  flanked  by  two 
wings  of  the  press  section  con¬ 
taining  778  seats.  Behind  the 
speaker  were  accommodations 
for  60  magazine  and  film  writers 
and  a  few  radio  commentators 
who  spoke  without  benefit  of 
the  sound-proof  booths  located 
over  the  mezzanine  behind  the 
speaker.  Each  of  the  four  net¬ 
works  had  a  booth  in  addition 
to  which  five  individual  stations 
had  their  own  locations. 

900  Newspapermen 

According  to  GOP  publicity 
director,  James  Selvage,  about 
1,500  newspaper,  radio  and  mag¬ 
azine  representatives  were  on 
hand.  Over  900  of  these  were 
newspaper  writers  which  was 
150  more  than  attended  the  last 
Republican  conclave  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  More  than  100  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  photogra¬ 
phers  were  accredited  added  to 
40  newsreel  men.  Included  in 
the  newspaper  writers  was  a 
large  representation  of  foreign 
correspondents  writing  for  pa¬ 
pers  in  practically  all  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  countries. 

The  press  section  was  strange¬ 
ly  empty  until  last  night  when 
all  seats  were  occupied  to  hear 
Mr.  Hoover  and  Mrs.  Luce. 

A  Western  Union  representa¬ 
tive  reported  that  an  all-time 
convention  record  of  125  direct 
wires  to  all  sections  of  the  coim- 
try  were  set  up  at  the  Stadium. 
Another  60  wires  were  operat¬ 
ing  from  the  Stevens. 

'Die  three  press  associations 
had  their  own  convention  quar¬ 
ters  on  the  main  floor  within 
easy  distance  of  their  seats  in 
the  press  section.  There  were 
about  40  other  press  rooms 
about  the  building  including 
photographers’  dark  rooms  and  a 
repair  shop  for  cameras. 

There  was  very  little  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  delegates  and 
the  press,  contrary  to  previous 
custom.  Two  press  rooms  were 
operated  in  the  Stadium  base¬ 
ment  by  the  airlines  and  the 
railroads  providing  light  re¬ 
freshments.  The  mass  official 
functions  of  other  years  were 
missing. 

■ 

$25,000  to  Museum 

A  gift  of  $25,000  from  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Virginian-Pilot  and  the 
Ledger-Dispatch,  to  the  Norfolk 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  the  development  of  a  “Nor- 
folkiana”  department,  has  been 
announced  by  P.  S.  Huber,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  corporation. 
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Newspaper  Satellites 
Guide  Dewey’s  Press 

“Feather  Bed"  Hagerty  Eases 
Coverage  lob  for  Newsmen 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

ALBANY.  N.  Y..  June  27— If 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Re¬ 
publican  Presidential  candidate, 
gets  a  good  press 
tlrroughout  his 
campaign,  and 
he  probably  will, 
you  can  be  sure 
calm,  unruffled, 
friendly,  s  o  f  t  - 
speaking  James 
C.  Hagerty,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  N  etc 
York  Times,  is 
in  there  making 
it  soft  and  easy 
.  for  the  working 

J.  C.  Hagerty  newspaper  men. 

Hagerty  is  one 
of  four  former  newspaper  men 
now  acting  as  satellites  to  guide 
Dewey’s  press.  They  are  Paul 
£.  Lockwood,  long  ago  sports 
writer  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
now  the  Governor’s  secretary; 
Harold  Keller,  once  of  the  old 
New  York  American,  now  Dep¬ 
uty  Commissioner  of  Commerce 
and  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Publicity  Bureau;  Elliott 
V.  Bell,  one-time  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  member  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  board,  now 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks, 
and  the  Governor’s  financial  ad¬ 
visor;  and  Hickman  Powell,  for¬ 
mer  legislative  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
now  a  free-lance  writer  whose 
most  recent  published  article 
was  “My  Friend  Tom  Dewey,” 
which  appeared  in  Collier’s. 

Hagerty  Bears  Brunt 
It  is  Hagerty,  however,  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  newspaper  men  cover¬ 
ing  the  candidate,  and  during 
that  final  week  and  last  few 
hours  prior  to  Dewey's  departure 
from  this  “side  show”  news  cen¬ 
ter  to  the  “main  tent”  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  he  proved  himself  a  feather 
bed  in  the  hard  process  of  press 
relations.  Newspaper  men  could, 
even  if  they  don’t,  go  off  and 
peacefully  sleep,  trusting  in 
“Feather  Bed”  Hagerty. 

The  metaphor,  which  probably 
will  never  replace  “Jim”  as 
Hagerty’s  nickname,  grew  out 
of  watching  him  at  work  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  in  the  executive  chambers 
on  Capitol  Hill  during  the  final 
swings  of  the  Dewey  see-saw  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  can¬ 
didate  would  fiy  or  go  by  train 
to  Chicago. 

A  score  of  newspaper  men  and 
photographers  were  on  the  as¬ 
signment.  Many  were  new  men 
rushed  to  Albany  to  replace 
regular  legislative  correspond¬ 
ents  who  had  gone  on  to  Chicago. 

Hagerty  has  a  manner  of  say¬ 
ing  “No”  that  makes  even  that 
bitter  pill  pleasant  to  take.  He 
tells  newspaper  men  what  he 
knows  to  be  fact;  tells  them 


when  he  can’t  give  them  the  in¬ 
formation  they  want;  never  lies; 
does  not  mislead. 

His  door  is  always  open  to  the 
press.  He  answers  the  telephone 
himself.  You  can  reach  him  by 
phone  even  at  his  home  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  He  knows 
from  ten  years’  experience  as  a 
reporter  himself  what  newspaper 
men  want,  observes,  and  tries  to 
get  them  what  they  want. 

A  case  in  point  was  when  re¬ 
porters  wanted  “trivia”  stories, 
detailing  what  Mr.  Dewey  did 
the  opening  night  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention,  what  time  he 
got  up  Tuesday  morning,  what 
he  ate  for  breakfast,  what  he 
did  before  lunch,  what  his  lunch¬ 
eon  consisted  of,  and  what  he 
did  Tuesday  afternoon.  Hagerty, 
the  1*  eather  Bed,  had  the  exact 
information,  even  down  to  the 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  luncheon 
fruit  salad. 

Helps  Meet  Deadlines 

Knowing  about  deadlines,  he 
was  in  plenty  of  time  with  the 
information  that  Dewey  was 
“working  on  his  acceptance 
speech.”  This  he  gave  to  all  the 
newspaper  men  at  the  same  time, 
as  he  did  with  other  important 
announcements. 

“Our  policy  here,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “is  that  any  newspaper 
man  with  a  special  story  is  free 
to  see  me  or  the  Governor,  if 
necessary,  and  if  we  can,  we  will 
tell  it  to  him  and  will  not  tell 
the  other  newspaper  men.  But 
if  there  is  any  story  we  are  an¬ 
nouncing  or  originating,  we  give 
it  to  all  the  newspaper  men  at 
the  same  time.  We  never  hand 
out  ‘exclusives.’ " 

Not  only  were  there  news¬ 
paper  writers  and  photographers 
to  handle,  there  were  motion 
picture  newsreel  men  and  radio 
network  offlcials  barging  in  on 
Hagerty  fai  a  steady  stream. 
Within  an  hour,  he  took  10  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  talked  to  15 
newsmen.  In  the  matter  of  stock 
commercial  pictures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  family,  which  he 
did  not  force  on  anyone,  he  let 
the_  newspaper  men  arrange 
their  own  release  times  to  their 
personal  satisfaction. 

“A  swell  guy”  is  how  most  of 
the  newspaper  men  sum  up  Jim 
Hagerty. 

The  Governor,  who  at  least  on 
Tuesday  was  yet  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  in  his  shirtsleeves,  is 
easing  up  to  the  requests  of  the 
cameramen.  They  talked  him 
into  being  photographed  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  telephone  and  eating 
lunch  at  his  desk.  He  even  con¬ 
sented  to  a  pose  in  a  bar¬ 
ber’s  chair.  Remaining  adamant 
against  “gag”  pictures,  as  stated 
in  a  recent  Editor  &  Publisher 
story,  he  is,  under  Hagerty’s 
tutelage,  getting  to  understand 
that  the  public  expects  what 


may  seem  to  be  “corny”  pictures. 

’The  other  ex-newspaper  men 
satellites  join  with  Hagerty  in 
working  with  the  Governor  on 
the  public  addresses,  direct  state¬ 
ments  for  publication,  and  gen¬ 
eral  advice  which  add  up  to 
press  and  public  relations. 

ITie  speech  of  acceptance  is  a 
good  example. 

Hagerty  insists  Gov.  Dewey’s 
speeches  are  not  “ghost  written” 
in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that 
term.  That  is,  they  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  others  and  then  handed 
to  the  Governor  to  be  read. 

Mr.  Dewey  started  to  write  his 
acceptance  speech  right  after 
eating  luncheon  Tuesday.  He 
dictated  to  Miss  Lillian  G.  Rosse, 
who  has  been  his  personal  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  past  10  years.  He 
wrote  some  paragraphs  himself 
in  longhand.  Then  he  called  in 
Hagerty,  Lockwood,  Bell,  Keller 
and  Powell.  Suggestions  were 
offered,  changes  made. 

It  does  not  always  follow  th« 
same  pattern.  Sometimes  Gov. 
Dewey  talks  with  his  collab¬ 
orators  first,  and  then  one  agrees 
to  write  a  first  draft,  which  is 
passed  along  to  the  others.  Fin¬ 
ally  it  gets  to  the  Governor,  who, 
according  to  Hagerty,  wields  “a 
wicked  blue  pencil.” 

“After  long  sessions  of  give 
and  take,  we  invariably  end  up 
in  unanimous  agreement  over 
the  final  draft,”  he  declared. 

Others  besides  the  four  former 
newspaper  men  work  with  Mr. 
Dewey  on  his  speeches.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  a  quintet,  sometimes 
a  sextet.  There  is  Charles  D. 
Breitel,  for  example,  a  lawyer, 
and  counsel  to  the  Governor. 
John  E.  Burton,  director  of  New 
York  State’s  budget,  is  there  to 
check  on  the  correctness  of  facts 
and  figures.  Burton  was  formerly 
research  associate  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Economic  Research  of 
Northwestern  University.  The 
mentor  on  foreign  affairs  is  John 
Foster  Dulles,  brilliant  interna¬ 
tional  lawyer,  while  Roger  W. 
Straus,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
is  consultant  on  general  policy. 

But,  of  all  of  them,  the  news¬ 


paper  men  will  see  and  talk  most 
with  Hagerty.  He  is  the  son  of 
James  A.  Hagerty,  political  ex¬ 
pert  of  the  New  York  Times.  In 
1934,  he  was  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  correspondent  for  the 
Times.  He  did  not  cover  Mr. 
Dewey  during  his  racket-busting 
days.  He  picked  him  up  first  in 
1936,  covered  the  1940  pre- 
Presidential  campaign,  and  the 
1942  gubernatorial  campaign. 
Last  year,  while  legislative  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Albany,  he  was 
offered  and  took  the  job  as  the 
Governor’s  press  representative 
with  the  title  of  Executive  As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Governor. 

What  the  newspaper  men  say 
of  Hagerty,  Jim  now  says  of 
Gov.  Dewey.  He  phrases  it: 
“He’s  a  swell  guy  to  work  for.” 

The  newspaper  men  covering 
this  end  of  the  Republican  story 
this  week  included  John  C. 
Crary,  New  York  Sun;  Samuel 
G.  C.  Coe,  New  York  Times  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Don¬ 
ald  Bermingham,  Buffalo  News; 
Arnold  Beichman,  PM;  Clayton 
P.  Knowles,  New  York  Times; 
Sam  O’Neal,  Chicago  Sun;  Wil¬ 
liam  Norris  Paxon,  Associated 
Press;  John  L.  Considine,  United 
Press;  Gordon  Schendel,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  John  U. 
’Terrell,  Newsweek;  Jeff  Wylie, 
Time  and  Life;  Robert  S.  Bird, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Don¬ 
ald  L.  Pratt,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions;  Richard  J.  Lewis,  Albany 
Times-Union;  Elmer  Peterson, 
NRC;  Harold  Conter,  Life  pho¬ 
tographer;  James  Mahler,  AP 
photographer;  Michael  Acker¬ 
man,  Acme  Newspictures;  and 
F.  L.  Ottman,  International  News 
Photos. 

■ 

Times  Flies  to  Chicago 

Both  “city”  and  “late  city” 
editions  of  the  New  York  Times 
were  flown  to  Chicago  by  air  ex¬ 
press  this  week  so  that  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  could  buy  them 
“with  their  breakfasts.”  The 
papers  went  by  American  Air¬ 
ways,  United  Airlines  and  Trans¬ 
continental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
depending  on  priority  traffic. 


Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  permitted  this  pictiue  at  a  preconvention 
press  conference  in  the  New  York  State  capital.  Left  to  right  (front) 
are:  John  C.  Crary,  New  York  Sim;  Edward  W.  Botes.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  John  Mooney.  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News; 
the  Governor;  Kirt  I.  King,  United  Press;  Don  Holbrook.  Cuyler  News 
Service,  ond  Leo  Sroko,  former  U.  P.  reporter,  now  on  Army  leave: 
(rear):  William  W.  Tyler,  Associated  Press;  Raymond  L.  Borst,  Buffalo 
News,  and  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  Intemotional  News  Service. 
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Alicia  Patterson 
To  Start  New 
Doily  July  17 

nve-Column  Tabloid 

Scheduled  to  Cover 

Suifolk  County,  L.  I. 

Alicia  Patterson  and  her  hus¬ 
band  Commander  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim,  U.S.N.,  publishers 
of  the  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  News- 
day,  are  starting  the  Bay  Shore 
(L.  I.)  Newsday,  a  new  daily 
five-column  tabloid  newspaper 
on  July  17,  to  cover  Suffolk 
County  on  Long  Island  in  the 
same  manner  that  their  present 
paper  covers  Nassau  County. 

The  new  paper  will  carry  na¬ 
tion^  and  international  news  on 
the  front  and  back  pages,  using 
the  wire  reports  of  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service. 
Inside  pages  will  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Suffolk  County 
news,  plus  new  comics  and 
other  features,  making  the  pa¬ 
per  entirely  different  than  the 
Hempstead  Newsday. 

H.  C.  Page  Manager 

Henry  C.  Page,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hempstead  News- 
day,  who  will  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  new  paper,  stated 
the  regular  allotment  of  2SL  tons 
of  newsprint  a  quarter  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  War  Production 
Board,  on  the  groimds  that  this 
will  be  a  new  newspaper,  and 
the  first  daily  in  Suffolk  County. 
The  Bayshore  Newsday  wiU  for 
the  present  be  published  in  the 
Hempstead  plant,  but  editorial, 
circulation  and  advertising  of¬ 
fices  will  be  maintained  in  Bay 
Shore.  It  will  sell  for  25  cents 
weekly  on  a  home  delivered 
basis,  or  4  cents  a  copy. 

Alan  Hathway,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hempstead  Newsday, 
will  have  editorial  supervision 
over  both  newspapers,  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Steele  being  transferred 
from  the  Hempstead  staff  to  the 
position  of  editor  of  the  new 
tabloid.  Peter  A.  Stiu-cke  will 
be  in  charge  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“It  will  be  an  entirely  new  pa¬ 
per  and  not  a  replate  of  the 
Hempstead  Newsday,”  Hathway 
emphasized. 

TTie  Hempstead  Newsday  was 
started  by  Miss  Patterson,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1940. 

■ 

To  Study  Governments 

Washington,  June  26 — Nearby 
Montgomery  County,  Md.,  has 
selected  an  all-newspaperman 
committee  to  conduct  an  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  creation  of  a  charter  form 
of  government  in  place  of  the 
present  county  system.  John  H. 
Crider  of  the  New  York  Times 
is  chairman  of  the  committee, 
which  includes  Marquis  W. 
Childs,  United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist:  Richard  M. 
Boeckel,  Editorial  Research  edi¬ 
tor;  Dean  Dinwoody,  U.  S.  Law 
Week;  W.  M.  Kiplinger,  Kip- 
linger  Service;  Merlo  J.  Pusey, 
Washington  Post;  Warner  B. 
Ragsdale,  United  States  News; 


Citation  to  ANPA 

The  United  States  Treasury 
Department  has  awarded  a 
citation  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
for  its  effort  in  promoting  the 
war  finance  program.  The 
award,  in  the  form  oi  a  cer¬ 
tificate,  dated  June  10  and 
signed  by  Secretary  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Ir..  reads:  "For 
distinguished  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  behalf  oi  the  War 
Finance  Program,  this  citation 
is  awarded  to  the  ANPA." 


Frederick  R.  Barkley,  New  York 
Times;  Paul  W.  Ward,  Baltimore 
Sun;  Richard  W.  Wilson,  Cowles 
Newspapers;  Charles  G.  Ross, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Ray 
Tucker,  McClure  Syndicate; 
Howard  P.  Bailey,  Washington 
Star;  Carson  Lyman,  United 
States  News. 

■ 

Pittsburgh  Press 
Marks  60th  Year 

Pittsburgh,  June  26  —  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  celebrated  its 
60th  anniversary  last  week  with 
a  half-page  story  telling  of  its 
growth,  through  wars  and  de¬ 
pressions,  from  a  four-page  tab¬ 
loid  of  10,000  circulation,  print¬ 
ed  in  a  dingy  storeroom,  to  a 
full-size  paper  of  20  to  40  pages 
turned  out  in  a  four-million-dol- 
lar  plant,  printing  240,000  copies 
on  weekdays  and  400,000  on 
Sundays. 

The  anniversary  story  was  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  five-column  lay¬ 
out  showing  some  of  the  Press’s 
early  promotional  activities,  and 
an  interior  view  of  one  of  its 
first  city  rooms  in  which  a  be- 
mustached  staff  sat  at  their 
desks  in  self-conscious  attitudes 
with  hats  cocked  at  rakish  an¬ 
gles  and  pencils  poised. 

■ 

Former  Photographer 
Captures  19  Nazis 

How  a  former  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  news  photog¬ 
rapher  captured  19  Nazis  and 
killed  two  more  was  one  of  the 
thrilling  stories  to  come  out  of 
Italy  in  war  news  this  week.  He 
is  Charles  Edward  Gallagher,  a 
slim  20-year  old  youth,  who  left 
the  Bulletin  two  years  ago  to 
enlist  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  and  was  trained  at  the 
Army  Photographic  School  at 
Fort  Monmouth. 

A  news  dispatch  relates  that 
"on  Friday  Army  Pictorial  Pho¬ 
tographer  Private  Charles  Gal¬ 
lagher  captured  19  prisoners  in 
a  house  near  Colie  Ferro  where 
the  5th  Army  Americans  con¬ 
tacted  French  units  driving  up 
Highway  6,  below  Valmontone. 
Gallagher  killed  two  others  with 
a  machine  gun.  He  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  pictures.  ” 

■ 

SDX  Citations 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  “citation  for 
achievement”  certificates  have 
been  presented  to  18  men  grad¬ 
uates  in  journalism  adjudged 
outstanding  in  their  classes  at 
colleges  and  universities  where 
the  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity  has  chapters. 


Record  Group 
Covered  Scdpcm 
For  Marines 

Washington,  June  29  —  The 
largest  number  of  Marine  Corps 
combat  correspondents  ever  to 
cover  a  single  operation  went 
ashore  at  Saipan  with  Marine 
landing  forces,  the  Navy  has  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  senior  officer  in  charge 
was  Lt.-Col.  Donald  Dickson,  a 
veteran  of  the  Guadalcanal  and 
Marshall  campaigns.  Assisting 
Dickson  was  Capt.  John  Popham, 
former  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  and  son  of  a  retired  Ma¬ 
rine  officer. 

Other  public  relations  officers 
were  Ca^.  Ward  Hubbard,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.;  Capt  William  P. 
MacCahill.  former  night  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press  Milwaukee 
bureau;  First  Lt.  Arthur  Spald¬ 
ing,  formerly  of  die  Savannah 
(Ga.)  News,  and  Capt.  John  W. 
'Thomason,  son  of  the  Marine 
colonel  and  author  who  died  in 
San  Diego.  Capt.  Thomason  for¬ 
merly  worked  on  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Also  covering  this  operation 
was  Second  Lt.  Jim  G.  Lucas, 
formerly  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
who  saw  action  in  the  Solomons 
and  Tarawa. 

The  majority  of  combat  cor¬ 
respondents  are  battle  tried. 
They  included  Tech.  Sgts,  Pete 
Zurllnden,  AP  Annapolis;  Mason 
Brunson,  AP  Baltimore;  Richard 
Murphy,  Washington  Star;  Fred 
Felkkamp,  magazine  writer  and 
former  Brooklyn  Eagle  reporter; 
Martin  Kivel,  New  York  News, 
and  Walter  C.  Cochrane,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Staff  Sgts.  were  Hy  Hurwitz, 
Boston  Globe;  Jack  Pepper,  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman;  Frank 
Acosta,  Washington  Daily  News, 
and  Dick  Tennelly,  who  worked 
on  the  Japan  News- Advertiser 
and  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

Sgts.  Included  Charles  Van- 
dergrift,  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 
Bill  Dvorak,  Cleveland  News; 
Jack  Vincent,  INS  Washington 
bureau  and  winner  of  the  1943 
Headliners  Club  award;  Gil 
Bailey,  author  of  “Boot”;  Thomas 
Harrell,  Portsmouth  ( Va.)  News; 
John  B.  T.  Campbell,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald  -  Express;  Bob 
Cooke,  Leatherneck  magazine 
editor;  Dave  Dempsey.  Readers 
Digest  and  former  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter,  and  Ed 
Ruder,  magazine  writer. 

Photographic  officers  were 
Capt.  Clyde  Devinna,  top-rank¬ 
ing  Hollywood  cameraman;  First 
Lt.  Herbert  Schlosberg,  Mono¬ 
gram  Studios  in  Chicago,  and 
warrant  officers  Paul  White  and 
John  Leopold. 

■ 

Sell  Bonds  from  Truck 

The  Newark  Evening  News 
sold  War  Bonds  “hot  off  the 
press”  from  one  of  its  delivery 
trucks  adapted  for  the  purpose 
and  parked  at  Broad  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Sts.,  in  downtown  Newark 
last  week.  A  group  of  news 
dealers  and  stand  owners  who 
subscribed  $7,650  in  a  noontime 
rally  got  their  Bonds  immedi¬ 
ately,  registered  and  typed  out 


on  the  spot,  with  all  the  equip¬ 
ment  set  up  on  the  News  Bond 
truck.  The  event  was  for  the 
convenience  of  dealers  and 
newsboys  not  reached  by  ordi¬ 
nary  means.  Arrangements  were 
made  under  special  permission 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

A.  W.  Norton 
Named  Head  of 
Press  Wireless 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Pierson  as  presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  appointment  of  A. 
Warren  Norton,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  to  replace  him. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton,  who  has  been  a  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  for  many  years,  becomes 
effective  July  1. 

Mr.  Norton  has  announced  his 
resignation  as  manager  of  the 
Christian  Science  Publicatkm 
Society,  a  position  he  has  held 
for  the  past  five  years. 

Educated  in  Connecticut  aiMl 
Indiana,  Mr.  Norton  started  bis 
newspaper  career  as  a  carrier. 
For  several  years  he  was  in  the 
advertising,  promotion  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  was  asso¬ 
ciated  for  17  years  with  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
a  publishers’  representative. 

Mr.  Pierson,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  at  the  close  of  the 
last  war,  was  one  of  those  who 
saw  in  a  powerful  U.  S.  Navy 
transmitting  station  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  which  was  being  turned 
over  to  the  French  government, 
the  possibilities  for  an  inter¬ 
continental  news  broadcasting 
station  and  was  instrumental  in 
acquiring  the  station  for  the 
Tribune,  now  a  stockholder  in 
Press  Wireless. 

He  announces  no  plans  except 
to  take  a  sorely  needed  vacation. 

■ 

Nashville  Tennessean 
Stah  Burned  Up 

The  heat  was  really  turned  on 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  staff 
Wednesday,  June  28. 

With  the  official  temperature 
registering  100  degrees  in  down¬ 
town  Nashville,  the  newspaper 
staff  foimd  the  radiators  going 
full  blast  in  the  editorial  rooms 
when  they  reported  for  work. 

All  through  the  afternoon  re¬ 
porters  sweated  and  worked, 
turning  out  “hot  copy,”  at  first 
blaming  the  sizzling  office  heat 
on  the  weather  man.  Then  some 
sweltering  soul  discovered  heat 
pouring  from  the  radiators. 

An  investigation  disclosed 
that  the  automatic  switch  on  the 
huge  boiler  swirled  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  sending  the  torrid  heat 
through  the  offices. 

Sweat-drenched  reporters 
formed  lines  in  front  of  the 
drinking  fountain  and  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Joe  Hatcher  passed  out 
Coca  Colas  in  an  effort  to  ap¬ 
pease  his  staff. 

Printers  came  up  from  the 
composing  room  to  report  the 
thermometer  had  registered  106 
degrees  and  was  still  climbing 
upward. 
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Maintenance 
Ordered  for 
Houston  Press 

Commission  Also 

Sots  Minimum  Pay, 

Orertimo  Skolo 

The  Moiuton  (Tex.)  Preu  has 
been  ordered  by  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  In  a 
directive  of  June  28  to  incor¬ 
porate  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship,  overtime  compensation, 
employe  service  recoil  inspec¬ 
tion,  dismissal  Indemnity,  and 
minimum  salary  schedule  pro¬ 
visions  in  its  contract  with  the 
Houston  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  overtime  payment  ruling 
provides  that  circulation  em¬ 
ployes,  and  fuel,  light  and  power 
employes,  shall  work  a  six-day 
40-hour  week,  and  overtime  shall 
be  compensated  by  equal  time  off 
or  equal  time  in  pay.  Time  off 
shall  not  be  given  in  units  of  less 
than  eight  hours,  it  was  ruled. 
Overtime  reports  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  within  48  hours  of  the 
time  served.  Overtime  status  of 
editorial  employes  is  unchanged. 

Tim#  Off  Ord#r#d 

Any  employe  required  to  work 
more  than  two  of  the  standard 
legal  holidays  must  be  given  a 
compensating  day  off  in  either 
the  week  preceding  or  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  holiday,  or  paid  over¬ 
time  compensation,  the  directive 
provides. 

Employes  shall  have  the  right 
under  the  new  contract  to  in¬ 
spect  their  own  service  records, 
but  the  Newspaper  Cununission 
ruled  over  the  protests  of  Labor 
Member  Kenneth  Crouse  that 
they  ne^  not  be  paid  dismissal 
indemnity  when  the  dismissals 
are  self-provoked. 

The  Conunission  ordered  the 
following  minimum  pay  sched¬ 
ule: 

For  editorial  employes,  from 
$22.50  for  beginners  to  $50  after 
five  years  of  experience;  for 
office  boys  and  messengers,  $16 
for  the  first:  three  years,  $19 
thereafter;  for  librarians  and 
secretaries,  librarians  $22.50  and 
sMretaries  $27.50;  for  circula¬ 
tion  department  district  man¬ 
agers,  $32.50  for  beginners  to 
$45  after  four  years;  for  town 
managers  and  suburban  road¬ 
men.  $27.50  for  beginners  to  $40 
after  four  years. 

Neighborhood  street  sales  be¬ 
ginners  are  to  receive  $22.50,  to 
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$3.5  after  four  years;  for  down¬ 
town  street  salesmen,  $27.50  for 
beginners,  to  $40  after  four 
years;  clerks,  from  $17.50  for 
beginners,  to  $27.50  after  four 
years;  bookkeepers,  from  $20  for 
beginners  to  $35  after  four  years; 
paper  handlers.  $21  for  begin¬ 
ners.  $26  after  one  year. 

Advertising  telephone  solici¬ 
tors  will  be  raid  from  $20  for 
beginners  to  $30  after  four  years; 
outside  solicitors  will  receive 
$27.50  for  beginners,  $45  after 
four  years;  fuel,  power  and  light 
beginners  will  receive  $20,  to 
$25.50  after  four  years. 

The  Commission  ordered  that 
all  employes  who  will  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  sum  of  $2  as  a  result 
of  the  salary  adjustment  shall 
receive  a  general  increase  of 
that  amount.  The  wage  pro¬ 
visions  are  retroactive  to  July 
18.  1943. 

A  car  allowance  of  5.5  cents 
per  mile  was  ordered  paid  to 
the  employes,  but  the  Commis¬ 
sion  denied  a  “no  discrimination 
and  interference”  clause  and  a 
preferential  hiring  list  for  em¬ 
ployes  discharged  because  of  the 
48-hour  week.  The  standard 
maintenance  of  membership 
clause  was  ordered  into  the  new 
contract. 

F.  S.  Oeibler  was  the  public 
member  of  the  Commission,  and 
E.  M.  Pooley  the  member  for 
industry. 

B 

Schwinn  Serving  As 
FEA  Intelligence  Head 

Walter  K.  Schwinn,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Hartford 
Courant,  is  head  intelligence  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  in  Italy,  at  a 
salary  of  $6,500  a  year,  according 
to  data  submitted  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and 
made  public  recently. 

In  a  statement  on  “back¬ 
ground,  training  and  salaries  of 
certain  personnel.”  the  printed 
record  of  the  hearings  included 
the  following:  “Mr.  Schwinn’s 
work  involves  obtaining  and 
analyzing  economic  intelligence 
information,  which  work  is  car¬ 
ried  on  under  his  supervision  by 
a  small  group  of  intelligence 
officers  in  Algiers,  where  his 
work  was  so  effective  that  he 
was  chosen  for  his  present  post. 

“Before  going  to  Algiers  he 
had  rigorous  training  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  type  of  work  in 
which  he  is  now  engaged.  His 
experience  in  private  life  in 
newspaper  work  specializing  in 
foreign  affairs  formed  a  valu¬ 
able  background,  requiring  as  it 
did  the  ability  to  seek  out  in¬ 
formation  and  thereafter  to  sift 
and  appraise  it.” 

Mr.  Schwinn  came  to  the 
Courant  in  1929  from  the  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union,  where  he 
was  an  editorial  writer.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Warfare,  later  taken  over 
by  the  State  Department,  in 
April,  1943. 

While  on  the  staff  of  the 
Courant,  Mr.  Schwinn  was  one 
of  a  committee  of  four  appointed 
by  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  to  survey  public  opinion  in 
the  U.  S.  concerning  the  war, 
and  he  was  co-author  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  “How  Americans 
View  Post-war  Reconstruction.” 


Conn.  Doily 
Names  Tryon, 
Wendover 

Changes  in  the  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal  were  announced  June 


S.  H.  Wendover  C.  H.  Tryon 

28  after  stockholders’  and  direc¬ 
tors’  meetings  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Co.  Clarence  How¬ 
ard  ’Tryon  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  treasurer  and  publisher, 
Sanford  Hutton  Wendover  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  Mr. 
Wendover  was  named  editor. 

Walter  Allen,  who  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  holdings  to  other 
stockholders,  will  retire  from  the 
Journal  on  July  1.  Frank  E. 
Sands,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  newspaper,  who  had  asked 
to  be  relieved  as  president,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board. 

Leigh  Crampton  Tryon  was 
elects  a  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  An  officer  in  the  U.  S. 
Signal  Corps,  he  is  now  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Aleutians.  He  was 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Journal  before  enlisting 
in  1940. 

The  newly  elected  president 
and  the  new  editor  have  both 
been  connected  with  the  Journal 
for  many  years — Mr.  Tyron  since 
1915  and  Mr.  Wendover  since 
1916. 

Mr.  Sands,  with  the  late  Fran¬ 
cis  Atwater,  Lew  Allen,  Sr.,  and 
Thomas  Reilly,  founded  the 
Journal  in  1886,  and  is  still  ac¬ 
tive  after  58  years  with  the 
newspaper  he  helped  to  create. 

Walter  Allen,  the  retiring  man¬ 
aging  editor,  also  held  the  office 
of  vice-president.  He  joined  the 
staff  under  his  fater.  Lew  Allen, 
editor,  more  than  40  years  ago. 
Another  son.  Lew  Allen,  is  city 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

a 

Guild  Trains  Tyros 
On  Cleveland  Press 

Cleveland,  June  26  —  Like 
many  wartime  city  staffs  the 
Cleveland  Press  ^itorial  de¬ 
partment  these  days  has  a  larger 
than  normal  percentage  of  inex¬ 
perienced  reporters  and  writere. 

To  help  the  news  hands  get 
on  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
Press  chapter  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  has  inau^- 
rated  a  training  course  at  which 
executives  and  veteran  report¬ 
ers  take  the  role  of  lecturer  and 
instruct  the  inexperienced  in 
the  preparation  of  copy,  the 
fimdamentals  of  covering  news 
events,  the  technicalities  they 
meet  daily  in  their  work,  the 
meaning  and  times  of  deadlines, 
proper  slugging  on  stories,  etc. 

Tiiree  lectures  have  been 

ItlTOR  « 


given  to  date,  by  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Donald  Dunham, 
City  Editor  Louis  Clifford  and 
Reporter  Eugene  Segal. 

At  the  same  time  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor-in-chief,  has  set 
up  a  bonus  arrangement  which 
brings  $5  for  the  best  story,  the 
best  headline  and  the  best  car¬ 
toon  each  week. 

B 

Riley,  Wise  Purchase 
Herrin,  Dl.,  Journal 

Stewart  Riley  and  George  J. 
Wise,  publishers  of  the  Bedford 
(Ind. )  Times-Mail,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Journal 
from  David  Grear,  Mn.  Della 
Grear,  and  their  son,  Harold 
Grear.  The  new  owners  take 
possession  July  1. 

Mr.  Wise  will  be  publisher  of 
the  Herrin  paper.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  auditor  of  the  Rockford 
( Ill. )  Morning  Star,  and  held  the 
same  position  when  that  paper 
was  merged  with  the  Register- 
Gazette,  and  later  when  all  the 
papers  in  Rockford  were  united 
under  one  ownership. 

Howard  Hamner,  for  20  years 
a  printer  with  the  Rockford 
newspapers,  and  for  10  years 
secretary  of  the  local  chapter. 
I.T.U.,  will  become  mechanical 
sup’t.  of  the  Herrin  Journal. 

■ 

Capt.  Lovette  Reports 
On  Invasion 

Washington,  June  27 — Capt. 
Leland  P.  Lovette  has  returned 
to  Washington  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the 
invasion  of  France. 

Former  chief  of  the  Navy’s 
bureau  of  public  relations,  who 
was  given  an  assignment  to  sea 
duty  several  weeks  ago.  Capt. 
Lovette  was  the  service’s  prin¬ 
cipal  observer  during  the  huge 
amphibious  operation. 

He  gave  the  Washington  press 
corps  an  off-the-record  review 
at  a  special  conference  this  week. 

B 

Hits  Press-Radio  Tie 

M.  J.  Coldwell  of  the  Co-op¬ 
erative  Commonwealth  Federa¬ 
tion,  a  Canadian  socialist  group, 
told  a  parliamentary  committee 
meeting  this  week  that  the  body 
should  consider  recommending 
in  its  report  the  divorce  of  radio 
and  press  ownership  in  Canada. 
He  said  it  was  “not  a  healthy 
situation”  to  allow  press  and  ra¬ 
dio  news  channels  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  persons.  Dr.  Augustin 
Frigon,  acting  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  said  the  CBC  did  not  en¬ 
courage  control  of  press  and  ra¬ 
dio  by  small  groups. 


EDITOR  &  PU6USHER 
CALENDAR 

July  13-14 — ^North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
High  Point.  N.  C. 

July  19  —  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  Chicago. 

July  2S-27 — ^New  England 
Adv.  Conference  of  the  First 
District,  AFA,  New  Ocean 
House,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

July  28-29-— Virginia  Press 
A^ociation,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke, 
Va. 
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NE  A  Asks  Passage 
Of  Government  Aid  Bill 

Convention  Resolution  Favors  Bankhead- 
Cannon  Measure  .  .  .  McKinney  Elected 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.,  June  2ft— 

Opposition  to  all  proposed  in* 
creases  in  postal  raths  on  second- 
class  matter;  endorsement  of 
H.R.  4598.  Congressional  bill 
which  provides  for  sworn  state¬ 
ments  on  circulation;  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  immediate  en¬ 
actment  of  appropriate  legisla¬ 
tion  by  Congress  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  War  Bond  sales  through 
the  purchase  by  the  Treasury 
Department  of  newspaper  space, 
were  stated  in  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  59th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  at  tlie  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  three-day  meeting 
here  at  Hotel  Schroeder.  June 
22-24. 

Elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  W.  Verne  McKinney, 
editor  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus,  a  weekly,  who  has  served 
as  vice-president.  He  succeeds 
Albert  S.  Hardy,  Gainesville. 
Ga.,  who  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Re¬ 
elected  treasurer  was  J.  Frank 
McDermond,  Jr.,  Attica.  Ind., 
with  Charles  L.  Ryder,  Cobles- 
kill.  N.  Y.,  director,  being  named 
to  the  vice-presidency.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Ryder  on  the  board  is  Joe 
T.  Cook,  of  Mission,  Tex. 

Directors  Renamed 

All  other  directors  were  re¬ 
elected.  They  are  Fred  Hill. 
Hamburg.  la.;  Floyd  J.  Miller. 
Royal  Oak,  Mich.:  Charles  P. 
Helfenstein,  Live  Oak.  Fla.,  and 
Orrln  R.  Taylor,  Archbold, 
Ohio. 

Following  through  suggestions 
of  several  speakers  addressing 
the  meeting  to  “localize”  news 
in  the  hometown  newspapers, 
the  convention  also  adopted  a 
resolution  which  held  as  “highly 
injurious  and  a  mistaken  idea 
of  sense”  the  practice  of  “trying 
to  give  readers  a  larger  news¬ 
paper  by  other  means  than  local 
print.” 

This  particular  point  was 
stressed  by  Mrs.  Mark  Ethridge, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  novelist,  who 
urged  her  listeners  to  “carry 
more  stories  about  your  own 
people.  If  your  readers  don't 
find  stories  about  themselves  in 
your  paper  they  will  be  just 
as  willing  to  read  about  their 
neighbors  or  their  neighbors’ 
neighbors. 

"Because  of  the  increasing  use 
of  radio  in  announcing  spot  news 
of  the  world,  the  small  weekly 
and  daily  papers  will  best  serve 
their  communities  by  minimiz¬ 
ing  spot  news  and  presenting, 
instead,  the  iittle  everyday  hap¬ 
penings  on  their  communities. 
Write  about  your  mayor,  the 
community’s  best  fisherman,  the 
most  proficient  seamstress,  the 
boy  who  has  gone  to  war.  the 
returning  hero. 

“Also,  don’t  forget  to  write 
more  about  yourself,  for  you 
likely  are  the  most  widely 


known  person  in  your  com¬ 
munity,” 

In  recognition  of  these  re¬ 
marks,  another  resolution  on  the 
“importance  of  all  home  print 
newspapers,”  was  passed  in 
which  it  was  stressed  that  “their 
survival  will  depend  on  its  local 
news  coverage.” 

Value  of  the  small  town  news¬ 
papers  was  further  stressed  by 
outgoing  President  Hardy,  who 
predicted  passage  of  the  Bank- 
head-Cannon  Bill  for  War  Loan 
advertising  in  small  town  dailies 
and  weeklies.  Although,  he  said, 
opponents  of  the  measure  have 
called  it  a  “subsidy”  and  a 
“grab,”  he  asserted  that  such 
advertising  was  needed  by  small 
towns  because  “that’s  where  52% 
of  our  people  live.” 

The  more  than  325  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  registered 
for  the  convention  were  urged 
by  representatives  of  national 
advertising  agencies  and  services 
to  devote  more  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  “knowing  their  own  busi¬ 
ness  better”  so  that  they  could 
present  a  clear,  concise  picture 
to  national  advertisers  on  the 
possibilities  of  coverages  the 
smaller  dailies  and  weeklies  af¬ 
ford  them. 

Covering  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  phase  as  applied  to  the 
weeklies  and  smaller  dailies 
were  E.  F.  Wilson,  chairman. 


Newspaper  Committee.  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  Wilder  Brecken- 
ridge,  vice-president  of  Kenyon 
&  Edchardt,  Inc.  Newspaper 
Advertising  Service  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Raymond  B.  Howard, 
president  of  NAS,  and  Gene 
Alleman,  manager,  Michigan 
Press  A^ociation. 

The  home  town  newspaper 
was  termed  a  “custom  tailored 
advertising  vehicle”  for  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  but  highly  appre¬ 
ciative  audience,  giving  it  a 
comparatively  longer  “reading 
life”  than  the  larger  publica¬ 
tions.  According  to  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge,  advertising  in  these 
publications  is  better  read,  but 
many  editors  and  publishers 
have  failed  to  drive  this  point 
home  to  national  advertisers. 
He  commented  that  “many  of 
the  small  town  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  are  not  as 
good  salesmen  as  they  might 
be”  in  selling  themselves  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

Speakers  pointed  to  the  big 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  for  the 
present,  as  well  as  a  large  po¬ 
tential  field  of  post-war  adver¬ 
tising,  but  stressed  that  in  order 
to  share  in  the  monies  spent  by 
national  advertisers,  editors  and 
publishers  should,  among  other 
things,  do  a  better  selling  job; 
carry  on  research,  and  engage 
in  a  sales  promotion  program  to 
enable  them  to  capably  present 
the  story  of  the  small  com¬ 
munity  newspapers’  value  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

Opposition  by  newspapers  to 
the  government’s  “planned  econ¬ 
omy”  was  asked  by  Frederick  A. 
Vlrkus,  chairman.  Conference 
Small  Business  Organization, 
who  spoke  on  “Planned  Econ¬ 


3  lOIN  N.  Y.  SDX  ALUMNI 

Three  new  members  were  initiated  last  week  into  the  New  York 
Alumni  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  journalism  fraternity. 
Shown  above  in  the  front  row  they  ore  (1.  to  r.):  Andrew  J.  Haire. 
president  of  Haire  Publishing  Co.:  Dr.  Ching  Lin  Hsoi.  director  of  the 
Chinese  News  Service  in  New  York,  and  John  Goette,  dean  of  North 
China  foreign  'correspondents,  who  represented  International  News 
Service  in  Peking  for  21  years.  In  the  reor  row  ore  James  C.  Kiper 
(1.),  executive  secretary  of  the  organization,  and  Richard  F.  CrondelL 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  picture  editor  and  president  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  office  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
Times  Tower.  New  York,  with  Mr.  Crandell  presiding. 
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omy  versus  Private  Enterprise.” 
He  contended  that  the  so-called 
balanced  production  is  “the  brain 
truster’s  term  for  government 
monopoly,  whereby  goods  would 
be  distributed  by  subsidized,  tax- 
exempt  cooperatives.  Planned 
economy  had  its  origin  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where,  of  course,  it 
work^  perfectly  under  an  ab¬ 
solute  dictatorship.” 

Free  enterprise,  he  stressed, 
“has  made  oiu*  nation  the 
greatest  on  earth,”  and  is  now 
in  danger  from  the  “very  men 
who  talk  about  the  danger  of 
losing  it,”  here  referring  to  the 
“power  dnmk  theorists”  in 
Washington,  who,  he  said,  “plan 
it  that  way  to  perpetuate  them¬ 
selves  in  power.”  Under  planned 
economy  the  life  of  all  small 
business  is  threatened  with  ex¬ 
tinction,  he  said,  asking  that 
newspapers  "dedicate  yourselves 
to  keep  America  American.” 

Post-War  Support 

Post-war  planning  should  be 
given  support  by  all  newspapers, 
it  was  stated  by  William  E. 
Long,  director  of  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  State  of 
Kansas,  since  they  are  the  logi¬ 
cal  medium  through  which  pub¬ 
licity  and  developments  of  post¬ 
war  plans  can  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  people. 

“The  first  thing  necessary  is 
to  localize  the  problem,  encour¬ 
age  each  community  to  forget 
the  possibility  of  outside  help 
and  try  to  solve  its  own  employ¬ 
ment  problem,”  Mr.  Long  com¬ 
mented. 

Advertising  possibilities  for 
newspapers  from  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  were  pointed  out  by  John 
H.  Stempel,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  who  suggested  that 
newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  start  now  to  sell  display  ad¬ 
vertising  to  local  business  and 
industry,  publicizing  the  serv¬ 
ices  these  men  and  firms  are  now 
suggesting,  and  will  eventually 
be  able  to  fulfill,  in  the  post-war 
era.  Newspaper  editors  and 
publishers,  he  said,  can  be  the 
“leaders”  in  post-war  building. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  was  Grove  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Toledo  Blade,  who  spoke  on 
“Britain  in  Wartime.” 

Discusses  Tour 

Discussing  his  recent  tour  of 
England  with  other  editors,  Mr. 
Patterson  said  he  had  been 
greatly  impressed  by  the  “ex¬ 
traordinary  unity”  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  British  people, 
who  were  united  in  the  support 
of  their  government.  “The 
United  States,”  he  asserted, 
“needs  that  kind  of  unity.  We 
Americans  lack  unity  in  this  war 
because  we  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  deprivation  as  have  our 
allies. 

He  asked  newspapermen  to 
influence  their  readers  to  seek 
leadership  in  their  government 
and  consider  “life  as  an  adven¬ 
ture  rather  than  a  state  in  which 
all  our  thinking  and  planning 
are  done  for  us.” 

Major  North  Callahan,  of  the 
Army’s  recruiting  publicity  bu¬ 
reau,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.,  in 
an  opening-day  address,  called 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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E.  L  Jcxmes 
Defends  War 
Coverage 

Ches  Censorship 
Which,  Though  Needed, 

Handicaps  Press 

In  an  answer  to  critics  who 
berate  the  newspapers  for  their 
“pollyanna”  coverage  of  the 
war,  Edwin  L.  James,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
defended  the  press,  which,  he 
declared,  is  often  prevent^ 
from  telling  the  full  story  be¬ 
cause  of  censorship. 

Mr.  James’s  article,  written 
for  the  Sunday  Times  of  this 
we^,  took  issue  with  three  cat^ 
gories  of  critics  whom  he  classi¬ 
fies  as  first,  returning  service 
men  and  relathres  of  men  in  ser¬ 
vice;  second,  persons  who  think 
it  clever  “to  lambaste  newspa¬ 
pers”  and  third,  a  category  which 
he  said  may  “be  best  described 
as  verdant.” 

However,  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  most  concerned  with 
the  first  category,  he  declared, 
and  for  this  reason,  his  defense 
is  chiefly  in  response  to  these 
critics  because  “they  have  the 
best  grounds  and  the  best  equip¬ 
ment  for  criticism.” 

Such  critics,  Mr.  James  de¬ 
scribes  as  including  the  returning 
soldier  from  the  Pacific  who  goes 
through  the  newspaper  files  to 
find  ^at  it  was  not  told  as  he 
saw  it;  the  aviator  who  comes 
back  from  England  and  reads 
glowing  accounts  of  what  our 
bombs  did,  with  little  about  the 
dwgers  and  hardships  of  his 
missions  which  are  forever 
graven  in  his  mind;  the  officer 
or  doughboy  back  from  Italy 
who  nmy  weU  think  that  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  our  advances  could  have 
been  tempered  with  most  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  hell  he  went 
through. 

^  examination  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  these  men.  Mr.  James 
points  out,  shows,  first  of  all, 
“that  they  have  not  given  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  barriers  which 
prevent  newspapers  from  telling 
the  full  story.” 

“Many  of  the  critics.”  he 
wrote,  “have  no  realization  of 
the  effect  of  censorship.  The 
military  and  naval  censorship  is, 
by  and  large,  justified.  But  that 
is  not  the  point;  the  point  is 
ttot  the  censorship  has  a  repres¬ 
sive  effect  on  what  appears  in 
the  newspapers.  And  this  comes 
right  to  the  issue  that  wise  and 
necessary  censorship  often  pre¬ 
vents  correspondents  from  tell¬ 
ing  of  setbacks  and  hardships  of 
hroops  in  action  because  the 
enemy  would  be  very  happy  to 
have  that  information. 

“If  a  ship  is  lost  in  action  it 
cannot  be  told  right  away  be¬ 
cause  the  enemy  might  not 
know  it  no  longer  had  to  reckon 
with  that  ship.  If  an  enemy 
ship  is  sunk,  it  can  be  told  at 
once;  if  our  ship  is  sunk  it  may 
'  not  be  told  right  away. 

“Along  with  the  effect  of  cen¬ 
sorship  must  be  taken  the  effect 
of  oflScial  announcements  and 
communiques.  As  a  general 
proposition,  the  official  state¬ 
ment  is  the  first  publishable 
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news  of  a  military  or  naval  ac¬ 
tion.  Being  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  it  is  the  most  newsy  an¬ 
nouncement  and  therefore  gets 
the  front  page  and  the  big  head¬ 
lines.  Official  announcements 
are  habitually  of  a  favorable 
trend.” 

On  this  point,  Mr.  James  ob¬ 
serves  that  whether  or  not  such 
optimistic  presentation  is  good 
practice,  it  is  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  newspapers.  Yet  it 
reacts  on  the  press,  for  when  the 
often-delayed  correspondent’s  ac¬ 
count  follows  the  official  an¬ 
nouncement  it  does  not  get  the 
play  which  the  former  received. 

Mr.  James  concludes  by  citing 
examples  of  the  double  influence 
of  censorship  and  official  an¬ 
nouncements  on  the  true  and  full 
story  of  major  battles  and  crisis 
in  this  war.  In  many  instances, 
he  declares,  the  real  complete 
story,  such  as  that  of  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  was  held  under  censorship 
ral«  in  newspaper  offices  for 
months  before  permission  was 
given  to  release  it. 

■ 

W.  L.  Smith,  68,  of 
London  Times,  Dies 

William  Lints  Smith,  for  17 
years  manager  of  the  London 
Times,  died  June  24,  at  the  age 
of  68.  Mr.  Smith  retired  from 
the  paper  in  1937. 

His  duties  as  general  manager 
of  the  Times  corresponded  to 
those  of  the  managing  editor 
and  the  business  manager  of  an 
American  newspaper.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  news  as  well 
as  the  supervision  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Times.  His  execu¬ 
tive  ability  was  highly  regarded 
in  British  newspaper  circles. 

Mr.  Smith  began  his  career  as 
a  reporter  and  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  on  assignments.  In  1922 
he  visited  the  U.S.  and  predicted 
at  the  time  that  the  U.S.  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  on  the 
same  side  of  the  fence  in  future 
discussions  of  the  problems  of 
the  world. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  the  World 
War  and  in  1940  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  press  and  public 
relations  officer  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Information. 

■ 

Herald-Americon 
Stcdi  Fetes  Reutlinger 

Local  coverage  by  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  broke  down  for 
a  few  minutes  June  24  while  the 
staff  ignored  accidents,  mar¬ 
riages,  political  conventions  and 
all  such  to  hold  a  party  in  the 
city  room  celebrating  City  Editor 
Harry  Reutlinger’s  30th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Reutlinger,  who  started 
with  the  Herald-American  as  a 
copy  boy  in  1914,  was  swamped 
with  congratulatory  messages 
and  gifts  including  a  telegram 
from  Publisher  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  long  and  able 
services. 

He  is  widely  known  as  the  man 
who  scooped  the  world  on  the 
“Wrong  Way  Corrigan”  flight  by 
obtaining  an  exclusive  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone  interview 
with  the  flier  a  few  minutes  ajter 
he  landed  abroad. 


2nd  Gripsholm 
Story  Easier 
For  Reporters 

By  John  Mason  Potter 

Boston  Globe 

An  arrangement  for  the  inter¬ 
viewing  of  servicemen  in  num¬ 
bers  on  their  return  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  the  active  combat  area 
was  set  up  on  D-Day  at  the 
Army’s  Halloran  General  Hos¬ 
pital  on  Staten  Island  in  New 
York  harbor,  and  it  worked  so 
well  that  many  of  the  more  than 
30  newspaper  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  present  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  arrangement  will 
become  standard  with  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  near-perfect  set-up  was 
organized  by  Army  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  officers  to  facilitate  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  interviews  from  the 
second  group  of  wounded  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  to  be  brought  back 
to  this  country,  in  an  exchange 
of  Allied  and  Axis  prisoners  of 
war.  The  men,  numbering  49, 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the 
Swedish  diplomatic  liner  “Grips¬ 
holm”  as  1;  completed  its  fourth 
exchange  of  nationals  in  the  war 
and  the  second  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  theatre. 

Time  Is  Cut 

The  men  were  not  interviewed 
at  the  pier,  but  were  taken  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  big  Army  hospital, 
and  the  following  day  all  but 
one  of  the  49  men  met  the  press. 
The  reporters  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  stories  and  the  pho¬ 
tographers  to  take  their  pictures, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time — 
four  hours — in  striking  contrast 
to  the  confusion  and  time-killing 
of  the  first  such  mass  interviews 
in  March,  when  35  men  were 
brought  back  on  the  exchange 
ship.  Then  the  last  interview 
was  not  completed  until  after 
eight  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  press  at  the 
hospital. 

The  D-Day  interviews  were 
held  in  a  theatre  building  at 
the  hospital.  Instead  of  bring¬ 
ing  in  all  48  men  at  once,  the 
PRO’S  had  them  enter  in  groups 
of  five  or  six.  As  reporters 
and  photographers  finished  with 
one  group,  another  took  its  place, 
thus  saving  the  soldiers  from 
being  tied  up  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  five  or  six  men,  as  they 
entered  the  theatre  auditorium, 
were  seated  in  a  row  of  com¬ 
fortable  easy  chairs  facing  a 
semi-circle  of  tables.  At  the 
tables  the  reporters  asked  ques¬ 
tions,  which  were  passed  on  to 
the  soldier  being  interviewed  by 
Lt.-Col.  Edward  Allen,  former 
Boston  Herald  staff  member,  who 
represented  the  War  Department 
and  was  in  charge  of  giving 
spot  clearance  to  the  stories.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  question  was  re¬ 
jected  for  reasons  of  security 
or  War  Department  policy,  but 
this  was  rare,  and  the  interviews 
moved  smoothly,  efficiently  and 
pleasantly. 

The  soldier  being  interviewed 
gave  his  answers  into  a  micro¬ 
phone,  and  they  were  broadcast 
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to  the  throng  of  newsmen  over 
the  public  address  system,  so 
that  no  reporter  had  difficulty 
hearing.  "The  soldiers  remained 
seated  and  comfortable  through¬ 
out  the  questioning,  and  appar¬ 
ently  most  of  them  enjoyed  their 
appearance  before  the  press. 

Reporters  wishing  to  obtain 
material  for  special  stories  were 
able  to  talk  to  the  soldiers  separ¬ 
ately  in  other  parts  of  the  audi¬ 
torium.  The  Army  had  several 
officers  besides  Lieut.-Col  Allen 
who  had  been  authorized  to  give 
clearance  to  these  interviews. 

Photographers  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  pose  the  soldiers 
for  pictures  without  interfering, 
or  being  interfered  with  by  the 
reporters. 

Lieut.-Col.  Dorsey  Owings  of 
the  Second  Service  Command 
Public  Relations  Office,  and  Maj. 
Robert  Cade  Wilson,  Jr.,  Hal¬ 
loran  PRO,  both  of  whom  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  frmn  radio,  set 
up  the  arrangement  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  theatre  auditorium  after 
making  a  special  study  to  arrive 
at  a  system  that  would  speed 
interviewing. 

They  analyzed  the  faults  of  the 
previous  mass  interview  in 
March  and  decided  that  some  of 
the  confusion  of  the  earlier  oc¬ 
casion  could  be  eliminated  if 
every  answer  to  a  question  could 
be  clearly  heard  by  every  news¬ 
man  and  newswoman,  and  if  the 
essential  facts  regarding  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  supplied  to  the  press 
before  the  inteiwiews  began. 

The  microphone  and  the  P.A. 
system  took  care  of  the  first. 
The  second  was  supplied  by  a 
list  of  the  men  expected  on  the 
ship,  distributed  to  the  waiting 
reporters  at  the  American  Ex¬ 
port  Lines  pier  in  Jersey  City 
even  before  the  “Gripsholm” 
docked,  and  by  a  revised  and 
more  detailed  list  passed  out  at 
the  hospital  before  the  inter¬ 
views  took  place. 

This  detailed  list  permitted  the 
reporters  to  get  directly  at  their 
stories,  without  wasting  time  on 
the  time-killing  and  vital  per¬ 
sonal  statistics.  It  also  elimi¬ 
nated  the  possibility  of  error. 

With  Washington  annovmcing 
the  other  day  that  the  first  of 
the  men  wounded  storming  the 
shores  of  Normandy,  will  be 
brought  back  to  the  U.  S.  in  a 
few  days  in  transport  planes,  and 
that  more  wounded  will  be 
moved  to  hospitals  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  in  hospital  ships 
in  a  short  time,  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  in  any  ar¬ 
rangement  that  will  facilitate 
the  obtaining  of  first  person 
stories  as  efficiently  and  speedily 
as  the  one  at  Halloran. 

■ 

Writes  Dewey  Book 

Stanley  Walker,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  writing  a  book  on 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Presidential  candidate, 
entitled  “Dewey,  American  of 
This  Century,”  which  Whittlesey 
House  has  scheduled  for  publica¬ 
tion  Aug.  7.  Mr.  Walker,  a 
“Jeffersonian  Democrat”  from 
Texas  has  known  Gov.  Dewey 
for  the  past  10  years.  He  is  au¬ 
thor  of  “City  Editor”  and  “Mrs. 
Astor’s  Horse,”  as  well  as  many 
magazine  articles. 
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THE  WINDY  CITY 

Frank  Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 


INVASION  MAP  TAKES  SHAPE 


Rube  Goldberg,  New  York  Sun 


YES,  THIS  IS  AMERICA! 

V'aughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago  Daily  News 


Newspapers 
Easy  as  Ships 
For  Kaiser 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  best  known 
to  most  people  as  the  man  who 
builds  ships  in  record  time,  who 
advocates  six-lane  highways  and 
$400  automobiles.  But  not  so 
many  know  that  Mr.  Kaiser  and 
his  associates  are  sizable  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

Newest  venture  among  Kaiser’s 
eight  or  more  publications  is  a 
weekly  tabloid,  the  Bosn’s 
Whistle,  distributed  to  the  90,000 
workers  in  the  three  maritime 
shipyards  in  the  Portland,  Ore.- 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  area.  Some¬ 
what  unique  in  publishing  an¬ 
nals.  it  carries  no  advertising; 
has  no  newspaper  plant. 

Three  Editions 

Patterned  after  successful 
daily  metropolitan  tabloids  in 
format,  the  new  employe  news¬ 
paper  is  published  in  three  com¬ 
plete  editions.  Of  its  eight  pages, 
four  are  standard  for  all  three 
shipyards,  four  are  changed  com¬ 
pletely  for  each  edition. 

Not  only  is  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  house  organ  that 
of  a  newspaper  but  the  news 
slant  is  detoitely  newspaper 
style.  For  example,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  moment  may  be  to 
interest  workers  in  subscribing 
to  medical  and  hospital  insur¬ 
ance. 

In  one  instance,  the  selling 
job  was  done  by  writing  a 
straight  news  story  about  a  little 
girl  whose  life  had  been  saved 
by  penicillin.  The  story  was  il¬ 
lustrated  with  a  three-column 
cut  of  the  child,  and  the  cap¬ 
tion  mentioned  that  all  of  her 
hospital  expense  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  plan  to  which  her 
parents  subscribed. 

Believing  that  contributing  to 
war-winning  morale  are  many 


things  that  can't  be  illustrated 
with  a  dying  soldier  and  a  P-38, 
the  editors  of  the  Bosn’s  Whistle 
have  tackled  a  good  many  phases 
of  employe  welfare.  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  37%  of  all 
employes  planned  to  buy  homes 
or  farms  with  their  wartime 
savings.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
editors  interview  farm  authori¬ 
ties,  county  agricultural  agents 
and  farmers  to  present  the  real 
facts  about  farm  incomes  and 
land  values. 

In  the  opinion  of  many,  ship¬ 
building  is  over  the  peak  and 
shipbuilders  are  casting  a 
weather  eye  toward  future  em¬ 
ployment.  In  an  effort  to  hold 
workers  in  the  area,  the  news¬ 
papers  took  a  page  to  tell  em¬ 
ployes  about  the  city’s  plans  for 
peacetime  employment. 

Rumors  are  tackled  in  the 
most  direct  manner.  Whenever 
possible,  the  editors  print  the 
full  details  about  fires  and  acci¬ 
dents.  Recent  Truman  Com¬ 
mittee  hearings  were  covered 
and  both  favorable  and  unfavor¬ 
able  testimony  was  presented  to 
the  workers. 

Former  Newsmen 

The  organization  of  the  Bosn’s 
Whistle  staff  is  quite  unique. 
Full-time  editors  and  reporters 
were  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  former  newspapermen  who 
were  working  In  the  yards. 

Among  the  men  are  Don 
James,  a  fiction  writer  and  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Butte 
(Mont.)  Standard;  James  Cour, 
former  Seattle  newspaper  and 
publicity  writer;  Lyle  Downing 
of  the  PortUind  Oregonian  and 
Son  Francisco  Examiner;  Dave 
Deihl  of  the  Santa  Ana  (Cal.) 
Journal;  Ralph  Bachman  of  the 
West  Fargo  ( N.  D. )  Cos*  County 
Tribune,  and  George  Conner  of 
the  Denver  Post.  These  men 
gather  news  from  correspond¬ 
ents.  supervise  photography 
and  work  on  three-yard  assign¬ 
ments. 

Rewrite  and  production  are 


handled  by  the  shipyards'  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner  of  Portland. 
Beside  writing  feature  stories 
and  buying  cartoons  and  col¬ 
umns,  the  agency  provides  a 
“copy  desk”  and  supervises  the 
production  of  the  three  papers. 
The  agency  tackled  the  man¬ 
power  problem  by  taking  on  half 
a  dozen  top  hands  from  local 
newspapers  and  wire  services  on 
a  part-time  basis. 

Printing  is  handled  on  a  high 
speed  web-offset  press  which  de¬ 
livers  up  to  12,000  complete 
papers  per  hour.  Although  most 
issues  are  black  and  white,  color 
may  be  added  with  extra  plates 
on  the  same  press  run.  Art  is 
reproduced  in  133  screen  half¬ 
tone  and  the  overall  quality  is 
kept  at  a  high  standard. 

■ 

Mrs.  Clapper  Makes 
Debut  os  Commentator 

Mrs.  Olive  Clapper,  widow  of 
Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist  and  radio 
commentator  killed  last  Febru¬ 
ary  in  a  plane  crash  in  the 
Marshall  Islands,  made  her  de¬ 
but  as  a  news  commentator  on 
Monday  of  this  week  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Republican  Party  conven¬ 
tion. 

Twenty-four  years  ago  in  the 
same  setting  Mr.  Clapper,  then 
with  United  Press,  first  broke 
the  news  that  Warren  G.  Hard¬ 
ing  had  been  selected  by  party 
chieftains  as  the  GOP  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee. 

Mrs.  Clapper  is  covering  the 
political  conventions  for  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

■ 

Joins  Censorship 

Arthiu*  E.  King,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
office  of  censorship  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  June  21  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  code 
of  wartime  practices  for  the 
press. 


NAB  Asks  All 
'45  WAC  Ads 
For  Radio 

Charging  unfair  discrimination 
against  radio  in  the  past,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  in  an  open  letter  to  Young 
and  Rubicam  last  week,  urged 
that  the  entire  WAC  advertising 
campaign  be  placed  in  radio  next 
year.  Newspapers  have  been 
the  primary  medium  in  previous 
campaigns. 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president  of 
Young  and  Rubicam,  stated  that 
he  had  replied  to  the  open  let¬ 
ter,  but  since  the  agency’s  pro¬ 
posed  campaign  had  not  yet  been 
approved  by  the  WAC,  he  had 
no  comment  for  publication. 

Asserting  that  the  sales  rec¬ 
ords  for  $1,500,000  in  newspaper 
advertising  during  the  past  two 
years  "leaves  something  to  be  de¬ 
sired,”  and  citing  radio’s  success 
in  voluntary  recruiting  programs 
for  other  branches  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  Lewis  Avery,  NAB  director 
of  broadcast  advertising,  wrote, 
“concentration  of  this  campaign 
over  the  radio  will  achieve 
the  goal  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.” 

No  part  of  the  WAC  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
years  of  1942-43  and  1943-44  was 
devoted  to  radio,  according  to 
Mr.  Avery,  although  he  added 
stations  had  contributed  gen¬ 
erously  toward  the  recruiting 
campaign. 

While  stations  no  longer  were 
willing  to  accept  government 
money  for  time  axul  talent 
Avery  told  the  agency,  if  Con¬ 
gress  considers  spending  money 
for  advertising,  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  among 
media. 

Copies  of  the  letter  went  also 
to  Col.  John  F.  Johns,  chief  of 
the  planning  branch.  War  De¬ 
partment  planning  board. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Libraries  Have  Facts 
For  Effective  Selling 

By  Mcxry  Elizabeth  Lasher 


GLTFrERING  generalities,  for 

all  their  swashbuckling  bra* 
vado,  do  not  sell  goods  or  ideas 
with  F.  fraction  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  honest,  complete  and 
forthright  facts,  most  advertising 
and  media  men  agree  today. 
For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other 
and  there  are  many,  libraries 
with  all  their  research  facilities 
should  And  themselves  after  the 
war  promoted  to  a  position  of  in¬ 
creased  prominence  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  field. 

Libraries  Need  Selling 

Being  quiet,  dignified  and  re¬ 
tiring,  libraries,  unfortunately, 
are  too  easily  forgotten,  so  we 
were  particularly  interested  to 
note  when  Howard  T.  Hovde, 
consultant.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  spoke 
before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Special  Libraries  Association 
in  Philadelphia  last  week,  he 
cautioned,  “You  must  constantly 
be  on  the  alert  to  ‘sell’  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  library  to  busi¬ 
nessmen  or  your  services  are  apt 
to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
dusty  books.” 

With  the  exception  of  re¬ 
searchers  themselves,  far  too  few 
persons  know  how  to  use  a  li¬ 
brary,  either  the  public  one  or 
that  within  their  own  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  have  no  conception 
of  the  extent  of  selling  aids 
which  can  be  located  simply 
through  card  files  or  of  the  great 
bulk  of  valuable  material  which 
discovered  and  properly  present¬ 
ed  can  supply  an  advertising 
campaign  with  the  needed  facts 
to  bring  conclusive  results. 

In  stressing  the  importance  of 
library  research  as  a  preface  to 
field  research,  Mr.  Hovde  said, 
“I  know  of  one  large  corporation 
which  authorized  a  field  study 
without  adequate  library  inquiry 
in  advance  of  field  study. 

“The  survey  cost  $50,000  when 
it  might  have  cost  one-tenth  of 
that  amount  had  a  careful,  pre¬ 
liminary  inquiry  been  made  first 
among  library  sources.  Man¬ 
agement  wanted  action  and  in¬ 
sisted  upon  an  immediate  survey. 

“Physical  activity  in  itself  is 
not  productive  of  results  when 
careful  advanced  planning  is 
necessary,  nor  is  mere  physical 
activity,  action  or  motion  a  true 
measure  of  the  importance  of 
research.  Therefore  the  start¬ 
ing  point  is  at  library  sources 
by  study  of  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  past.” 

While  the  small  town  news¬ 
paper  and  business  in  most  cases, 
would  not  find  it  economically 
feasible  to  establish  their  own 
research  libraries,  certainly  they 
ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
public  library  facilities.  Also, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  for 
the  newspaper,  especially,  over 
a  period  of  years  to  build  up  a 
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supply  of  source  material,  cata¬ 
loging  it  as  it  is  acquired,  and 
thus  have  the  fotmdation  for  suc¬ 
cessful  local  market  research. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  mail 
which  comes  into  this  office  is 
enough  to  convince  us  that  no 
great  outlay  of  money  would  be 
necessary.  The  postman  brings 
useful  material  daily.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  in  many  offices  it 
is  either  left  to  gather  dust  until 
bundled  up  for  salvage  or  filed 
all  together  under  “Forget.” 

Ideas,  whether  one’s  own  or 
another’s,  are  dollars,  and  the 
extra  work  needed  to  sort  this 
research  data,  file  it  under  de¬ 
scriptive  headings  and  record  it 
with  brief  explanations  for  easy 
access  would  be  rewarded  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Libraries  in  turn  might  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  advertise 
their  services  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  Ads  placed  at  regular  .in¬ 
tervals  would  serve  to  keep  busi¬ 
nessmen  apprised  of  both  current 
and  standard  material  which 
could  be  used  in  turn  to  step  up 
the  results  of  their  own  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  addition  the  library  ads 
could  be  devoted  in  part  to  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  simplest,  most 
direct  methods  for  locating 
needed  data. 

Libraries  can  well  afford  to 
sell  themselves  and  newspapers 
and  businesses  cannot  afford  not 
to  be  sold  on  libraries. 

Label  Fables 

EXCEPTIONALLY  interesting 

has  been  the  series  of  institu¬ 
tional  advertisements  being  run 
recently  by  the  Hecht  Co..  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  denartment  store. 
As  is  the  case  with  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  its  supply  of  brand 
merchandise  has  been  limited 
for  the  duration. 

Therefore,  because  it  lecog- 
nizes  the  pulling  power  of  names 
such  as  Cannon  towels.  Joan 
Kenley  blou.ses  and  others,  the 
store  has  been  running  lively 
full-page  ads.  telling  in  narra¬ 
tive,  illustrated  form  “Factual 
Fables  of  Famous  Labels.’’ 

’The  story  of  “how”  or  “whv  ” 
has  great  appeal  to  most  readers, 
the  panel  drawings  are  attractive 
and  touched  with  humor  and 
the  campaign,  without  doubt, 
should  help  to  maintain  brand 
names,  create  a  backlog  of  post¬ 
war  demand  for  the  products 
and  build  up  excellent  good-will. 

On  the  Bond  Wagon 

CRESTA  BLANCA  WINE  CO. 

isn’t  going  to  let  all  that  front¬ 
page  publicity  regarding  the 
political  conventions  go  to  waste. 
A  color-ad  carried  by  newspaper 
supplements  this  week  featured 
a  dropped-in  block  illustrated 
with  amusing  figures  of  a  donkey 
and  an  elephant. 
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Petroleum  Induatry  Ad 


Because  the  copy  takes  such 
apt,  timely  advantage  of  the  po¬ 
litical  angle  it  seems  worthwhile 
to  reproduce  it  here: 

“A  difference  of  opinion.  The 
conservatives  stand  firmly  upon 
their  platform  of  ‘the  right 
Cresta  Blanca  Wine  with  the 
right  food.’ 

“The  liberals  hold  forth  for 
free  expression  of  individual 
taste — ‘drink  the  Cresta  Blanca 
Wine  you  like  and  hang  the 
rules.’ 

“We  take  no  sides — we  just 
please  both  connoisseur  and  non¬ 
conformist  with  Cresta  Blanca 
California  Wine.” 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

WAC  RECRUITMENT  will  be 
boosted  in  a  new  campaign 
being  run  by  Beech-Nut  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  De¬ 
signed  to  portray  a  career  in 
the  WAC  as  exciting  and  ro¬ 
mantic  as  well  as  one  in  which 
parents  may  take  pride,  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  aimed  at  breaking  down 
known  resistance  to  women  join¬ 
ing  the  armed  services.  Cam¬ 
paign  plans  include  regular  in¬ 
sertions  in  newspapers  in  87 
cities  and  in  magazines  through 
December,  1944  —  one  of  the 
largest  campaigns  thus  far  de¬ 
voted  to  WAC  recruiting  by  a 
national  advertiser,  according  to 
the  War  Advertising  Council. 
The  newspaper  advertisements 
will  carry  Beech-Nut  product 
copy  and  include  WAC  recruit¬ 
ment  messages.  Radio  spots  also 
will  be  used.  Newell-Emmett  is 
the  agency  handling  the  account. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  news 
of  the  planned  movement  of  in¬ 
vasion-wounded  aboard  regular 
trains,  the  New  York  Central’s 
latest  advertising  message  was 
made  even  more  forceful  by  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  ODT 
order  to  curtail  non-essential 
travel.  ’The  1,000-line  advertise¬ 
ment  warning  summer  travelers 
how  they  may  be  affected  and 
seeking  their  cooperation  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  of  25  large 
cities  served  by  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  from  New  York  and  Boston, 
on  the  east,  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  on  the  west.  Rapid  atten¬ 
tion-getter  is  the  illustration 
showing  a  wounded  man  being 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Oil  Companies 
Switch  Ad  for 
D-Day  Break 

When  the  invasion  news  broke, 
newspaper  flexibility  enabled  the 
Petroleum  Indust^  War  Council 
to  switch  the  originally  sched¬ 
uled  initial  advertisement  in  an 
anti-Black  Market  campaign 
with  one  using  a  beachhead 
theme. 

Sponsored  by  43  oil  companies 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the 
iatest  Petroleum  Industry  cam¬ 
paign  is  designed  to  stamp  out 
the  gasoline  black  market 
through  intensive  educational 
advertising.  Newspapers  are 
carrying  the  bulk  of  the  $500,000 
program,  though  business  papers, 
radio,  inter-industry  meetings 
and  special  pamphlets  to  dealers 
are  also  to  be  used. 

Prepared  in  Advance 

Three  large  ads,  all  based  on 
the  theme,  “Gasoline  Powers  the 
Attack — Don’t  Waste  a  Drop,” 
were  forwarded  to  newspapers 
for  release  upon  notification. 
Ad  niunber  one,  built  around  the 
head  “Who  gets  hurt  if  you  buy 
gas  in  the  black  market?”  was 
to  appear  on  June  11. 

When  D-Day  came  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  Industry  Council  real¬ 
ized  that  the  ad  with  the  head¬ 
line  “There’s  a  new  kind  of  gas 
shortage  now!”  which  they  had 
listed  as  the  third  and  last  ad 
in  the  series,  would  be  a  dra¬ 
matic  tie-in  with  the  invasion 
news  and  consequently  a  more 
compelling  ad.  In  a  last  minute 
wire  to  newspapers  throughout 
19  states  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  they  requested  the 
switch.  Regardless  of  the  short 
notice,  the  desired  “invasion” 
ad  was  carried  in  almost  all  of 
the  200  Sunday  papers  on  the  list. 

“It  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
flexibility  of  newspapers,”  said 
R.  M.  Gray,  acting  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  newspaper  campaign, 
“and  of  the  cooperation  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Desite  paper  shortages 
and  heavy  Sunday  schedules, 
publishers  put  forth  a  speciai 
effort  to  make  this  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry  public-interest-flrst  ad  a 
bigger  smash  at  the  black  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Each  advertisement  of  the  Pe¬ 
troleum  Industry  campaign  ap¬ 
pearing  in  any  medium  explains 
that  black  market  operations  in 
gasoline  drain  two  and  a  half 
million  gallons  daily  from  the 
nation's  precious  fuel  stores,  ac¬ 
cording  to  OPA  authorities,  and 
underscores  four  simple  ways 
the  automobile  owner  can  strike 
directly  at  the  black  market. 

Copy  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  in  the  campaign 
are  being  handled  by  McCann- 
Erickson. 

Exhibit  Ad  Art 

Eleven  water-colors,  by  James 
M.  Sessions,  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  advertising  of  ’Tube 
Turns,  Inc.,  and  Girdler  Corp., 
were  exhibited  recently  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  city’s  Advertising 
Club.  More  than  2,000  persons 
attended  the  art  show. 

P  U  R  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Jnly  1,  1944 


The  shape  of  things  to  come 


Expansks  of  lawn  and  gardens,  with 
a  lake  nearby  for  boating  and  bathing 
and  fishing.  A  path  through  the  grove 
where  children  can  run  and  ride  their 
bikes  in  safety.  A  good  market  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  doorstep. 

This  sounds  like  the  ideal  vacation 
spot.  It  isn't.  It  is  the  pattern  of  living 
of  the  future  within  or  near  the  cities. 
The  plans  are  being  laid  today,  along 
with  many  other  revolutionary  things 
we  expect  in  our  post-war  world. 

Only  we  have  learned  not  to  expect 
change  before  it  is  due.  There  is  a 
natural  order  that  post-wiur  progress 
will  follow.  First  an  interval  after  war 
to  give  industry  and  the  building  trades 


an  opportunity  to  readjust  to  peace¬ 
time  pursuits  and  to  produce  in  quan¬ 
tity  the  jieacetime  things  that  are  now- 
in  blueprint.  Then,  gradually,  many 
new  and  exciting  commodities  will 
appear  on  the  sr  ene.  The  change  will 
be  evolution  rather  than  revolution. 

To  tell  the  public  of  things  that  are 
to  come  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer  anticipating  a  post-war 
market.  His  easiest  route  in  presenting 
the  virtues  of  his  merchandise  is 
through  the  large  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion.  such  as  Philadelphia.  Consider 
this  imp»rtant  city  especially,  for 
nearly  4  out  of  5  of  its  families  are 
reached  daily  by  one  newspaper. 


That  newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  It  is  a  family  news¬ 
paper  in  this  city  of  homes.  Its  circula¬ 
tion,  in  excess  of  600,000,  is  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  circulation  in 
America.  Despite  wartime  handicaps, 
its  editorial  prestige  has  been  enhanced. 
It  is  Philadelphia’s  leading  newspaper 
—  has  l)een  the  leader  for  39  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  - 
NEARLY  EVERYBODY 
READS  THE  BULLETIN 


IMT*  War  Stomps  from  your  newtpopor  bojr 
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McNutt  Asks 
Continued  Aid 
Of  Newspapers 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  chairman  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
acted  this  week  to  clarify  WMC 
policies  covering  the  use  of 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
by  employers  beginning  July  1, 
when  priority  referrals  of  work¬ 
ers  become  effective  and  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  or  its 
designate  agents,  assume  full 
control  of  the  hiring  of  all  male 
workers  throughout  the  nation. 

The  WMC  chairman  said  that 
under  cooperative  arrangements 
with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  in  ef¬ 
fect  for  a  year  and  a  half,  WMC 
welcomes  the  proper  use  of 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
and  urges  employers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  “most  powerful 
and  effective  medium.” 

Mr.  McNutt  made  public  let¬ 
ters  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clasai- 
fied  Advertising  Managers,  and 
at  the  same  time  announced  that 
representatives  of  the  latter,  in 
conference  with  WMC,  had 
worked  out  satisfactory  supple¬ 
mentary  provisions  to  the  WMC 
policy  relative  to  cooperation 
with  newspapers  to  assure  the 
use  of  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  support  of  the  war 
effort.  These  provisions  are  for 
use  of  local  WMC  officials  work¬ 
ing  with  local  newspapers  in  de¬ 
veloping  cooperative  arrange- 
-ments. 

“Invaluable  Aid” 

In  his  letter  to  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams.  general  manager  of  the 
ANPA,  the  WMC  chairman  said: 
“Classified  advertising  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  powerful  media  we 
have  in  recruiting  workers  for 
war  and  essential  civilian  indus¬ 
tries.  The  extended  manpower 
program  will  not  lessen  the  need 
for  that  important  medium. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  now,  more 
than  ever,  classified  advertising 
can  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  help¬ 
ing  to  solve  our  present  crucial 
manpower  problem.” 

In  his  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  Asaociation  of  New^per 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 
Mr.  McNutt  said: 

“Newspapers  again,  through 
the  splendid  cooperation  which 
classified  advertising  managers 
have  extended  to  local  WMC  of¬ 
ficials  throughout  the  country, 
have  Mrfonned  a  great  service 
by  helping  to  direct  the  right 
worker  to  the  right  job  at  the 
right  time.” 

R.  C.  O’Donnell,  president, 
and  Felix  S.  Towle,  general  man¬ 
ager,  of  the  Association  of  News- 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  were  present  at  con¬ 
ferences  with  WMC  officials  at 
wdiich  supplementary  provisions 
of  the  WMC  policy,  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  priority  referrals 
program,  were  developed. 

“The  ofificials  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  practices  which  un¬ 


doubtedly  will  strengthen  the 
war  effort  through  the  recruit¬ 
ment  of  the  nation's  needed  man¬ 
power,”  said  Chairman  McNutt. 
“I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  not  only  to  them  but  also  to 
the  membership  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Piiblishers  Association  for 
the  splendid  assistance  given 
WMC  in  helping  to  recruit  the 
labor  force  necessary  to  produce 
and  transport  war  materials  for 
the  military  services  and  in 
carrying  on  essential  civilian  ac¬ 
tivities.” 

■ 

Uses  Pictures 
To  Put  Punch 
Into  Editorials 

Mobile.  Ala.,  June  24 — The 
Mobile  Prees  Register  has  in¬ 
augurated  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  to  illustrate  lead  editorials 
on  local  conditions.  Results,  said 
Publisher  Ralph  B.  Chandler, 
have  been  gratifying  in  the  short 
time  the  new  plan  has  been 
followed. 

A  typical  example  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  automobile  with  two 
wheels  off  the  pavement  of  a 
county  road,  illustrating  how  the 
shoulders  of  the  roadway  have 
deteriorated  or  “dropped”  away 
from  the  concrete  almost  a  foot, 
making  the  road  a  hazard  to 
drivers  who  are  forced  to  pass 
other  cars. 

The  picture  illustrates  an  edi¬ 
torial  calling  on  the  county  to 
repair  a  number  of  roads  that 
have  fallen  into  the  same  state 
of  neglect. 

“The  photograph  published  in 
columns  adjoining,”  the  editorial 
reads,  “was  taken  by  a  Press 
Register  staff  photographer  on 
what  is  officially  designated  as 
Fulton  Road.  It  shows  a  condi¬ 
tion  that  exists  for  blocks  on  this 
same  road,  one  heavily  traveled 
because  it  serves  not  only  a  sec¬ 
tion  thickly  populated  by  war 
workers  but  serves  the  entire 
down-the-bay  area  as  well. 

“Here  is  a  danger,  real  and 
not  imagined,  to  life  and  to  ve¬ 
hicles  desperately  needed  in- 
the  private  transportation  sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  .” 

Readers  have  approved  the 
new  policy  of  illustrating  the 
editorials,  and  the  plan  will  be 
continued  indefinitely. 
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Sees  Television  [ 
As  Stimulant  ] 
To  Newspapers  J 

Wide  use  of  television  in  the  ° 
competitive  post-war  world  will  ^ 
stimulate  the  publishing  business 
in  the  same  manner  as  the 
movies  proved  to  be  a  boon  to  * 
newspapers  and  magazines,  ac-  1 
cording  to  William  Kostka,  man-  S 
aging  editor  of  Look  magazine.  ‘ 
Addressing  the  Radio  Execu¬ 
tives  Club  in  New  York,  June  22,  I 
on  the  effects  of  television  on  the 
publishing  industry,  Mr.  Kostka  f 
said:  1 

“Anything  that  will  tend  to  ' 
raise  the  cultural  or  literary 
level  of  the  nation  will  benefit  . 
the  publishing  industry.  .  .  .  New 
interest  and  curiosity  will  ] 
eventually  lead  televiewers  to  J 
seek  further  information  in  J 
printed  material  ...  in  books,  ‘ 
magazines  and  newspapers. ...  | 

“What  happened  to  news-  j 
papers  at  the  start  of  the  war  , 
when  radio  went  on  a  24-hour  . 
schedule  to  give  the  American 
public  complete  up-to-the-min-  > 
ute  service?  Why  newspapers  ' 
reached  the  greatest  circulation 
peak  in  history  and  what  is  J 
equally  significant,  far  greater  r 
than  at  any  time  during  T 
World  War  I  when  there  was  c 
no  radio.”  e 

Mr.  Kostka  declared  that  Look  i 
magazine  and  other  Cowles  pub-  ; 
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lications  had  used  radio  success¬ 
fully  as  an  advertising  medium 
and  undoubtedly  would  try  tele¬ 
vision  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
said  that  severai  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  already  set  up 
special  staffs  to  study  and  report 
on  television  and  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  of  utilizing  the  new 
medium. 

“Many  newspapermen  feel  that 
in  the  long  run  television  is 
likely  to  be  a  greater  competitor 
of  radio  than  of  the  publishing 
industry,”  said  Mr.  Kostka. 

He  declared  that  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  advertising,  television 
may  take  some  of  the  revenue 
from  radio  and  possibly  publish¬ 
ing.  But  he  felt  that  the  effect 
would  probably  be  temporary. 

“If  advertising  by  television 
results  in  greater  sales,”  he  said,  , 
“the  firms  sponsoring  that  ad-  j 
vertising  will  eventually  have  1 
more  revenue  to  spend  and  will 
increase  their  total  appropria¬ 
tions.  If  television  fails  to  sell 
more  merchandise,  if  it  proves 
to  be  more  expensive  per  item 
sold,  it  cannot  be  an  important 
competitor  of  either  radio  or 
publishing.” 

■ 

Cooper  Idea  Endorsed 

Associated  Press  members  in 
Maryland  and  Minnesota  in  state 
meetings  at  Cumberland  and 
Minneapolis  have  officially  en¬ 
dorsed  proposals  of  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  AP,  to  set 
up  guarantees  of  a  free  world  ^ 
press  in  the  next  peace,  : 

^  War-Effort  Drim 

^  Bayonne  can’t  be  sold  from  the 
.  .  .  because  its  OWN  newspapaj 
everything  a  home  paper  should  U 
Local  to  the  core  .  . .  every  departM 
"we-gottt-read-it.” 

The  Times  supports  all  War  1^ 
Drives  100%  willingly  and  patriotic^ 
and  is  modestly  proud  of  its  success^ 
"putting  them  over.” 

The  Times  has  also  "put  over”  0 
nationally  advertised  products  in  I 
wealthy  market,  and  is  continuous!;! 
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BOGNER  &  MARTIN 
2tS  Madison  Avt. 
Naw  York 

S40  N.  Michigan  Avt. 
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Militant  foe  of 

TAX-SPENDER” 


•  Ever  conscious  of  the  sacred  obligations  that  go  with  the  privilege  of 
publishing  a  great  newspaper,  The  Indianapolis  News  has  always  held  the 
public  weal  above  every  other  consideration.  In  so  doing  The  News  has 
won  a  coveted  place  in  the  affection  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  in  the 
esteem  of  contemporary  newspapers  throughout  the  nation. 

As  evidence  of  this  recognition.  The  News,  in  1931,  was  awarded  the  high¬ 
est  honor  of  the  publishers  craft — ^The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  "the  most  meri¬ 
torious  and  distinguished  service”  in  the  public  welfare  for  the  year.  This 
award  was  won  for  the  revealing  and  effective  crusade  The  News  had  waged 
against  The  Tax  Spenders  of  Indiana.  The  crusade  sdll  goes  on. 

Again,  for  the  first  five  months  of  1944,  The  Indianapolis  News  ranks 
FOURTH  among  all  the  great  newspapers  of  America,  in  the  dotty  evemng 
field,  for  total  advertising  linage.  No  national  advertising  campaign  cam  he 
complete,  without  The  Indianapolis  News. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertidng 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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Ck>pley  Press 
Appoints 
E.  T.  Austin 

Edward  T.  Austin,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Son  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune,  and  a  news- 
paper  man  of 
nearly  30  years’ 
experience,  has 
been  appointed 
executive  editor 
of  the  Copley 
Press,  which 
controls  a  chain 
of  17  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and 
the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Austin 
will  assume  his  _  _  , 
new  duties  July  ^  ”•  Austm 
1  and  continue  in  his  present 
capacity  with  the  two  San  Diego 
newspapers,  which  are  members 
of  the  Copley  group.  His  func¬ 
tion  in  the  new  position  will  be 
“to  more  closely  coordinate  the 
policies  and  aims  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Copley  circuit”  in 
order  that  readers  of  each  will 
benefit  by  the  new  ideas  and  im¬ 
provements  of  the  others. 

With  Coplar  Sine*  1936 

He  has  been  identified  with  the 
Copley  Press  since  1936.  He  was 
born  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  I>ec.  2, 
1897,  and  after  being  graduated 
from  high  school  took  a  job  on  a 
country  newspaper.  He  served 
13  months  with  the  American 
Army  in  France  and  in  occupied 
(jermany  during  World  War  L 
'  He  resumed  his  newspaper 
career  after  the  war  at  Frederick, 
Okla.,  as  a  reporter,  news  editor, 
advertising  and  printing  sales¬ 
man,  and  occasionally  as  a  press¬ 
man.  Then  followed  a  succession 
of  newspaper  changes  which 
took  him  to  several  parts  of  the 
country. 

Leaving  a  position  as  Sunday 
editor  and  night  editor  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  at  Oklahoma 
City,  he  became  a  theatrical 
press  agent  for  a  year,  but  didn’t 
like  the  work  and  went  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  then  Chi¬ 
cago.  where  he  worked  on  the 
old  Journal. 

In  Chicago  he  served  suc¬ 
cessively  on  the  old  Herald- 
Examiner  and  the  Oaily  Newt, 
then  went  to  the  Cleveland  Prett 
as  news  editor.  In  a  few  months 
he  became  managing  editor. 

BIr.  Austin  went  to  San  Diego 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Sun, 
and  in  1931  returned  to  Ohio  as 
editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee. 
Returning  to  the  Pacific  Coast  he 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (CaL)  Newt- 
Prett,  and  in  1935  went  to  the 
Copley  newspapers  in  San  Diego. 

Cowles  Gires  $100,000 
To  Simpson  College 

Simpson  College,  at  Indianola. 
Iowa,  received  a  gift  of  $100,000 
this  week  toward  the  c^  of  a 
new  science  building.  T%e  gift 
was  from  the  Gaithier,  Cowles 
Foundation  of  Des  Moines. 

The  Gardner  Cowles  Founda¬ 
tion  was  established  in  1934  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Cowles, 
Sr.,  to  assist  Iowa  colleges,  hos- 
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pitals,  and  other  educational, 
cultural,  and  charitable  institu¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Cowles  is  publisher 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune.  The  foundation  has 
made  gifts  totaling  more  than 
$750,000  to  about  two  dozen  Iowa 
institutions. 

The  new  building  at  Simpson 
will  be  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  George  Washington  Carver, 
famed  Negro  scientist  who  found 
his  inspiration  as  a  student  at 
Simpson.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1894.  He  later  at¬ 
tended  Iowa  State  College  and 
then  joined  the  faculty  of  T^sko- 
gee  Institute  as  an  expert  in 
botany  and  biology. 

a 

Bond  Driye  Launched 
By  Record  Linage 

Washington,  June  26 — Daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  gave 
10%  of  their  first  page  linage  to 
War  Bond  promotion  on  the 
opening  two  days  of  the  Fifth 
War  Loan,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  E.  Tripp, 
chairman  of  the  Allied  Newspa¬ 
per  Council. 

“In  spite  of  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  American  newspapers  are 
doing  a  colossal  job  promoting 
the  Fifth  War  Loan,”  Mr.  Tripp 
said.  “Their  accomplishment  on 
the  opening  days  of  the  drive 
exceeded  anything  in  the  first 
four  drives.  In  the  face  of  in¬ 
vasion  news  demands,  the  daily 
and  Sunday  papers  gave  10%  of 
their  cherished  first  pages  on 
June  11  and  12,  and  the  weeklies 
gave  the  loan  23%  of  their  first 
pages  the  week  the  drive  opened. 

“About  4,000  papers  repro¬ 
duced  the  $100  bond  on  their 
first  pages.  This  service  and 
countless  inside  pages  of  news 
promotion,  none  of  which  (»n  be 
bought,  is  exclusive  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Unstinted  newspaper 
support  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  drive.” 

■ 

Named  by  Librarians 

Eva  E.  Trachsel,  librarian  of 
New  York  office  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Group  of  the  Special  Lib¬ 
raries  Association  last  week  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Elected  vice- 
chairman  at  the  same  time  was 
Rosalind  Morrison,  librarian  of 
the  Lennen  &  Mitchell  advertis¬ 
ing  firm. 
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$4,779,693 
Of  War  Ads 
In  March 

War-effort  advertising  in  U.  S. 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
totoled  $4,779,693  in  March,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  revealed  this  week  in  re¬ 
leasing  the  latest  in  a  series  of 
monthly  compilations  made  for 
the  Bureau  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau.  Inc.  'Die  re¬ 
port,  which  covers  support  for 
the  war  effort  through  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  only,  does  not  take 
into  account  the  vast  amount  of 
news  and  editorial  space  devoted 
to  the  war  effort.  Nor  is  the 
large  volume  of  war-effort  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  weekly 
newspapers  included  in  this  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  report. 

For  the  eight  months  during 
which  these  compilations  have 
been  made  (Aug.  1,  1943  to 
March  31,  1944)  the  study  shows 
an  estimated  total  of  $41,703,238 
of  war-effort  advertising  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers. 

Red  Cross  Leads 

Thirty-two  different  projects 
were  supported  by  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  advertising 
during  March.  Number  one  on 
the  list  was  Red  Cross  with 
$2,374,913  or  49.7%  of  the  March 
total.  War  Bonds  came  second 
with  $425,202  or  8.9%  of  the 
total.  “Don’t  Telephone”  was 


third  with  $302,742  or  6.3%, 
while  Waste  Paper  was  a  close 
fourth  with  $295,586  or  6.2%  of 
the  total. 

'These  four  projects  also  topped 
the  list  in  the  eight  months’ 
compilation  but  in  different  or¬ 
der.  War  Bonds  occupied  the 
top  spot  with  $17,380,986. 
“Don’t  Telephone”  was  in  second 
place  with  ^.524,642.  Red  Cross 
and  Waste  Paper  were  third  and 
fourth  respectively  with  expen¬ 
ditures  of  $2,557,807  and  $1,682,- 
149. 

No  breakdown  of  War  Bond 
advertising  as  to  its  sponsorship 
by  local  or  national  advertisers, 
or  as  to  whether  it  was  paid  or 
donated,  is  available.  But  of  the 
remaining  March  war-effort  fig¬ 
ure  of  $4,354,491  (exclusive  of 
War  Bonds),  ^.869,650  was  paid 
advertising  and  $484,841  was  do¬ 
nated  by  newspapers.  Of  the 
$3,869,650  paid  advertising,  $1,- 
483,340  was  contributed  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  $2,151,310  by 
local  advertisers,  and  $235,000 
was  paid  government  advertis¬ 
ing. 

For  the  eight  months’  period 
ending  March  31,  the  $24,322,252 
of  war-effort  advertising  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  (exclu- 
sive-of  $17,380,986  War  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising)  comprised  $22,965,058 
paid  advertising  and  $1,357,194 
donated  by  newspapers.  Of  the 
$22,965,058  paid  advertising,  $12,- 
315,021  was  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers,  $9,177,337  by  local 
advertisers  and  $1,472,’700  by 
government  ( all  for  recruiting 
purposes ) . 
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XHE  afternoon  of  March  10,  1SH)2,  the 
Oregon  Journal  first  appeared  in  Portland.  That  morning 
the  city  editor  tossed  a  few  scraps  of  paper  on  the  desk  of 
a  young  reporter  and  barked:  "Here  are  some  Chicago 
market  reports  you  can  cut  and  paste.  While  you’re  at  it 
better  call  some  of  the  commission  men  and  get  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  about  the  local  markets." 

The  city  editor  didn’t  know  it,  but  he  was  starting  a 
chain  of  events  that  was  to  culminate  in  a  new  kind  of 
reporting  of  local  market  news  for  consumers  . . .  and  a 
lifetime  career  for  that  young  reporter,  Hyman  Cohen. 

Young  Cohen  wasn’t  satisfied  to  edit  telegraph  copy, 
paste  government  market  reports  and  get  his  local  news 
on  the  phone.  He  was  convinced  that  housewives  would 
be  interested  in  news  about  the  local  supply  of  food  stuffs, 
particularly  perishable  and  semi-perishable  items.  He 
believed  that  local  wholesale  markets  for  these  products 
should  be  covered  the  same  as  local  sports,  the  city  hall 
or  courts ...  by  firsthand  eye-witness  reporting. 

And  so  young  Cohen  began  a  daily  article  called  the 
"Market  Basket”  written  for  Portland  homemakers.  That 
he  gauged  correctly  the  interest  of  women  in  the  supply 
and  prices  of  foods  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  42  years  the  "Market  Basket"  has  grown  from  a 
paragraph  to  an  institution. 

During. these  four  decades  Hyman  Cohen  has  begun 
his  work  day  at  2 :00  a.m.  First  he  visits  with  the  farmers 
dozing  on  their  trucks  as  they  wait  to  sell  their  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  the  great  East  Side  Farmers’  market.  There 
he  chats  with  retailers  as  they  buy  their  perishable 
merchandise  for  the  day.  Then  he  makes  the  rounds  of 
the  produce  houses,  wholesalers  and  commission  men. 

Before  7:00  a.m.,  when  most  of  his  readers  are  just 
arising,  he  is  back  at  his  desk  in  The  Journal’s  city  room. 
Here  he  writes  the  "Market  Biuket”  for  Portland  house- 
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Fur  Portland  honsrwivts  ~  v 

ht  starts  hit  day  at  2  a.m. 

wives.  Now  he  is  ready  to  work  with  his  associates  in  the 
writing  and  editing  of  The  Journal’s  market  page. 

Three  generations  of  Portland  housewives  have  relied 
upon  Hyman  Cohen’s  "Market  Basket”  in  The  Journal. 
It  tells  them  what  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables,  seafoods, 
poultry  and  dairy  products  are  in  the  market,  which  are 
plentiful  and  favorably  priced.  It’s  the  housewives’ 
Baedecker  for  planning  shopping  trips.  It’s  their  guide 
when  they  schedule  their  canning  programs. 

THE  'MARKET  BASKET*  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
thot  exists  on  The  Journal's  staff.  It  is  the  creation  of  a 
man  who  believed  that  there  was  a  better  way  of  doing 
his  job  than  the  usual  way.  He  is  typical  of  the  men  and 
women  who  staff  every  department  of  The  Journal.  They 
are  all  loyal,  hard-hitting,  hard-working  newspaper  men 
and  women  .  .  .  taking  on  jobs  not  in  their  strict  line  of 

duty _ spending  their  brains  and  energy  freely  in  creating 

the  best  newspaper  they  know  how! 

If  you  lived  In  Portland  you'd  read 


Afternoon  and  Sunday 
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IT  SEEMS  that  bulls  do  have 
milking  records,  depending  on 
the  milk  record  held  hy  his 
mother  and  his  father  .  .  .  and 
die  bull’s  father  got  his  record 
from  his  mother,  etc.,  ad  infi¬ 
nitum,  and  so  there  is  a  Short 
Take  on  us.  Last  week  we  used 
an  item  about  three  shorthorn 
milking  bulls  for  sale,  which  we 
thought  rather  odd. 

It  isn’t  so  odd  to  Leonard  O. 
Warner  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal  office  in  Apponaug,  R.  I., 
who  seems  to  know  a  lot  more 
about  bulls  than  we.  ’The  last 
one  we  saw  was  on  Wall  Street. 

Warner  suggests  we  apologize 
to  the  next  milking  shorthorn 
bull  we  see — but  we’ll  do  it  now. 

“Yours  for  more  bull,”  as 
Warner  says. 

■ 

THE  bridegroom  must  have  been 
comfortably  cool: 

“’The  bride  wore  a  white  wool 
winter  dress  and  had  a  corsage 
of  American  beauty  rosebuds, 
dwarf  pompom  chrysanthemums 
and  white  uniform. 

“The  groom  wore  his  U.  S. 
Navy  snapdragons.” — Falls  City 
( Neb. )  Journal. 

ADVER’nSING*  paid  in  Ellis 
County,  Kansas,  recently. 
Somebody  borrowed  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  steel  l^m  road  plow,  and 
tailed  to  return  it.  So  Rube  Joy, 
ooimty  road  maintenance  su¬ 
perintendent,  put  a  display  ad  in 
the  local  paper  to  appeal  for  the 
Return  of  the  plow. 

In  less  than  a  week  he  got 
back  the-  county’s  plow,  plus 
three  others  that  had  been  miss¬ 
ing  for  years. 

■ 

THE  TRIALS  and  tribulations 
grow  heavier  for  the  men  on 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  city  desk. 
The  other  day  they  received  this 
telephone  query  from  a  woman 
reader.  “Is  it  proper  to  wear 
a  gardenia  to  a  wake,  and  if  so. 
should  it  be  worn  on  the  left 
side  or  the  right?” 

s 

FROM  the  Burlington  Iowa 
Hawkeye  Gazette: 

CAIN  TO  APPEAR 
IF  HE  IS  ABLE 

■ 

THE  Dallas  Times  Herald  print¬ 
ed  a  story  concerning  the  city 
health  officer’s  dilemma  over 
what  to  do  about  a  woman  resi¬ 
dent’s  complaint  that  fieas  from 
neighbors’  pets  were  getting  on 
her  own  pets. 

The  story’s  headline  read: 
HEALTH  OFFICER 

SCRATCHES  HEAD 

ON  FLEA  PROBLEM 
• 

THE  public  relations  office  at 
Keesler  Field,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  let 
this  one  slip  into  the  hands  of  the 
press: 

"Molly  Picon,  well  -  known 
Jewish  commedienne,  will  enter¬ 
tain  soldiers  of  this  AAF  Train¬ 
ing  command  station  Thursday, 
June  29,  at  the  outdoor  dance 
pavilion  which  will  be  converted 
into  a  stage.  Miss  Picon  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  world-wide  reputa¬ 
tion  in  several  fields  of  intimate 
entertainment.” 

More  enumeration,  please! 
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’THE  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  ad  wants  understanding 
janitor: 

WANTED — Janitor,  muat  underatand 
hoilfTs;  also  cleanlns  woman.  Apply 
or  call  Teachers  CoUere.  Stanley  St. 

m 

THE  inadvertent  substitution  of 
the  word  “ceremony”  for  “por¬ 
trait”  gave  this  amazing  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  Norfolk  ( Va. ) 
Ledger-Dispatch : 

POSTPONE  BRIDAL 
CEREMONY  UNTIL 
AFTER  HONEYMOON 
a 

FOR  years  the  sign  over  the  city 
editor-reporters’  desk  at  the 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial. 
has  read  "OBITUARY  EDITOR.” 

But  last  week  when  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  hit  a  new  peak 
and  Gordon  N.  Freeman,  son  of 
Publisher  E.  W.  Freeman  of  the 
Commercial  became  the  regular 
city-editor-reporter  he  promptly 
had  a  new  galley  proof  in  120- 
point  type  pulled  of  his  new  of¬ 
fice  sign,  which  reads:  “SON 
OF  OBITUARY  EDITOR.” 

“I  ask  my  sign  readers  to  em¬ 
phasize  it  properly,”  says  son  of 
Obituary  Editor  Freeman. 

■ 

AMAZING  things  happen  in 
Brooklyn  according  to  this 
headline  in  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner:  BROOKLYN  HAS  A 

PITCHER  WHO  MAY  RELIEVE 
HIMSELF  DURING  A  GAME. 


lo'wa  Paper  Wins 

The  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk- 
Eye  Gazette  and  Radio  Station 
KMTR  of  HoUywood,  Calif., 
have  been  selected  as  national 
winners  of  the  $500  gold  medals 
offered  in  the  third  annual  Gold 
Medal  Awards  competitions  for 
outstanding  public  service  in  the 
field  of  fire  prevention  during 
1943,  it  was  announced  recently 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  sponsor  of  the 
awards.  Honorable  mentions  in 
the  daily  group  were  awarded  to 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette, 
Paterson  ( N.  J. )  Call  and  Marsh¬ 
field  ( Ore. )  Coos  Bay  Times. 
’The  newspaper  accepted  cash  in 
lieu  of  the  medal  and  the  money 
was  distributed  equally  between 
the  Burlington  Firemen’s  Benefit 
Fund,  and  The  Spider’s  Web,  a 
local  youth  activity. 


AIRLINE  NEEDS 


CAPABLE 
PUBUCmr  MAN 


WITH  NEWSPAPER  EXPERIENCE 


in  NEW  ENGLAND  AREA 


TO  BE  BASED  IN 

BOSTON 


MUST  BE  DRAFT  EjCEMPT 
AND  INTERESTED  IN 

PERMANENT  CAREER 


OntUne  drift  itstot,  prsTiont  employ- 
meat  record.  Enelooe  snapebot. 

Box  600,  Editor  A  Pnblither 
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Volunteer  Mcdlers 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  Russell 

( Kan. )  County  News  an¬ 
nounced  it  could  no  longer  mail 
copies  of  the  paper  to  soldiers. 
In  a  front  page  editorial,  editor 
Lowell  Hogue  explained  it  was 
not  a  question  of  money,  that 
the  papers  go  without  charge  to 
local  service  men,  but  that  the 
vanishing  News  staff  simply 
couldn’t  do  the  extra  work. 

’The  soldiers  and  sailors  didn’t 
miss  an  issue.  As  soon  as 
the  announcement  appeared 
volunteers  appeared  to  do  the 
mailing,  and  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  Auxiliary,  Rotary  and  Kia- 
wanis  clubs  made  the  mailing  a 
weekly  project. 

Each  week  the  News  prints  on 
the  front  page  the  names  of  pa¬ 
triotic  persons  helping  mail  that 
particular  issue.  The  boys  are 
happy,  the  volunteers  are  happy, 
and  Editor  Hogue  is  happy. 


Children  to  See  Latmching 
CHICAGO’S  385,000  school  chil¬ 
dren  are  selecting  two  students 
from  among  themselves  to  at¬ 
tend  the  launching  of  the  new 
cruiser  “Chicago”  in  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  shipyard  this  summer  as 
guests  of  the  Chicago  Times.  The 
Times  will  provide  railroad  and 
hotel  accommodations  for  the 
youngsters  and  for  two  adult 
companions  selected  by  them. 


While  in  Philadelphia  the 
young  Chicagoans  and  their 
guests  will  be  entertained  with 
visits  to  famous  historial  places. 
At  the  launching  they  will  make 
a  formal  presentation  of  more 
than  ^,000  contributed  by  school 
children  as  an  emergency  fund 
for  the  crew  of  the  new 
ci*uis6r« 

War  effort  and  citizenship  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  contestants  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  the  winners,  in¬ 
cluding  the  results  they  have  at¬ 
tained  in  paper  salvage  drives, 
service  center  cooperation,  bond 
and  stamp  sales,  and  Red  Cross 
work. 

The  new  ship,  replacing  one 
that  was  sunk  by  the  Japs  off 
Guadalcanal  last  year,  was  made 
possible  by  Chicagoans  who  in 
40  days  bought  $40,000,000  worth 
of  “E”  War  Bonds  in  a  drive 
inspired  by  the  Times. 

Players  "Sold"  with  Bonds 

A.  J.  McDonald,  general  ntMn- 

ager  of  Albany  ( N.  Y. )  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News,  bid  $10,000  in 
War  Bonds  to  “buy”  a  star  player 
of  the  Albany  Baseball  Team  at 
an  auction  rally  which  netted 
more  than  $4,000,000  in  sales.  A 
baseball  autographed  by  Lou 
Gehrig  and  Babe  Ruth  was  do¬ 
nated  by  William  W.  Spaulding, 
foreman  of  the  News  engraving 
room,  and  it  brought  $1,000.  ’The 
auction  tied  in  to  a  baseball 
player  popularity  contest  in 
which  bond  subscribers  used 
coupons  published  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 


RETAIL  MERCHANTS 
KNOW 

They  Do  Not  GUESS 

The  Retail  Merchants  of  Indianapolis  place 
more  advertising  linage  in  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  Daily  and  Sunday,  than  any  other  paper 
in  Indianapolis.  ' 

There  is  no  need  for  you  to  GUESS— Be  sure 
to  use — 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 

GREATEST  MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  INDIANA 

Daily  Sunday 

128,959  189,963 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Representativts 
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Copy  Boy  Bill  Lohden  was  on  all- 
night  duty  at  the  A.P.  machine  when 
the  invasion  flash  came.  His  heart 
went  right  up  in  his  throat  (as  most 
hearts  all  over  America  did),  but 
like  every  one  else  at  Time  he  had 
known  for  weeks  just  what  his  job 
would  be  at  H-hour,  and  the  bells  on 
the  A.P.  printer  had  hardly  stopped 
ringing  before  he  put  in  the  first 
telephone  call  that  started  editors, 
writers  and  researchers  on  their  D- 
day  assignments. 

Make-up  Editor  Bob  Boyd  had  just 
put  the  regular  edition  to  bed.  The 
teletypesctter  circuits  were  still  open, 
so  Boyd  was  able  to  flash  the  word 
at  once  to  ail  our 
printers  to  shift 
over  to  their  D- 
day  plan.  All  work 
stopped  on  the  old 
Battlefronts  form; 
instead  the  electro¬ 
typers  began  rush¬ 
ing  extra  plates  of 
the  other  news  sec¬ 
tions.  When  our  presses  started  run¬ 
ning  at  the  usual  hour  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing,  the  extra  plates  enabled  us  to 
turn  out  these  other  sections  at  twice 
the  usual  rate — so  that  all  the  presses 
would  be  clear  that  night  to  run  the 
invasion  section  mmre  than  loo.ooo 
copies  an  hour.  This  gave  our  editors 
all  day  Tuesday  to  study  the  reports 
from  Normandy — and  still  permitted 
us  to  finish  our  printing  run  just  a 
little  behind  schedule. 

.\nd  this  explains  how  most  of  our 
subscribers  got  their  copies  complete 
with  the  invasion  analysis,  just  as 
promptly  as  if  nothing  had  happened! 

All  told,  some  50  men  and  women 
were  on  the  invasion  team  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  floor.  When  the  flash  came  we 
told  them  to  get  a  good  night’s  sleep 
(for  they  would  need  it),  but  to  set 
their  alarm  clocks  for  an  early  start  on 
June  7.  First  arrivals  began  coming  in 
sleepy-faced  a  little  after  six — and 
long  before  the  first  story  conference 
at  9,  we  had  a  fine  start  integrating 
the  day’s  news  with  our  stacks  of 
advance  resi  arch. 

At  8  o’clock  the  first  cable  came  in 
from  the  20-odd  Time  &  Life  corre¬ 
spondents  with  General  Eisenhower’s 
men  (Wertenbaker  was  with  General 


Omar  Bradley,  Walton  with  the  fiara- 
troopers,  Ragsdale  on  an  American 
warship,  British-born  Dennis  Scanlan 
on  a  British  destroyer;  White  was 
attached  to  Montgomery’s  headquar¬ 
ters;  Jack  Belden  was  assigned  to  the 
American  landing  forces  near  Caren- 
tan;  and  Mary  Welsh  was  flying 
around  the  airfields  in  Britain  talking 
to  returning  flyers). 

And  a  little  later  correspondents  all 
over  the  world  began  telling  our  editors 
just  how  people  around  them  were  re¬ 
acting  to  D-day.  One  of  the  first  was 
Lauterbach's  report  from  Moscow,  be¬ 
ginning  with  how  his  landlord  had 
kissed  him  when  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  and  cried;  “We  love  you, 
we  love  you,  we  love  you.” 

We  put  the  In¬ 
vasion  stor>’  to  bed 
at  9  o’clock  that 
night — and  I  think 
we  owe  our  editors 
some  sort  of  tribute 
for  the  job  they 
did.  I  reread  their 
stories  Friday-^ 
and  even  at  that  time,  65  hours  after 
their  last  correction  was  made,  every 
sentence  in  their  stories  still  “stood 
up” — and  they  gave  me  as  good  a 
grasp  of  what  was  happening  as  all 
the  thousands  of  other  words  I  read 
that  day  written  on  the  basis  of  later 
news. 

*  *  * 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  the 
special  steps  we  had  to  take  to  get  the 
full  Invasion  story  into  our  editions 
printed  in  Mexico  City,  Bogota,  Sao 
Paulo,  Buenos  Aires,  Stockholm,  Cairo, 
Teheran,  New  Delhi,  Sydney,  and 
Honolulu  and  still  get  the  issue  out 
on  time.  It  is  a  story’  of  wirephoto,  of 
plane  delivery,  of  special  teletype 
hookups  and  of  wonderful  cooperation 
from  many  friends  of  Time — a  story 
that  fills  seven  pages  double-spaced. 

But  this  at  least  I’d  like  to  say:  to 
get  the  Invasion  story  fast  to  every 
Time  subscriber  among  our  fighting 
men  overseas,  we  put  airmail  postage 
on  every  one  of  their  copies. 


Cordially, 


lOITOR  ft  PUILISHIt  far  Jaly  1.  IfM 
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Philo.  Incpiirer 
Plans  for  FM 
And  Television 

Publisher  Soys  Move 

Will  hnprove  Daily's 

Public  Service 

Philadelphia.  June  28— Repre- 
wnted  for  some  time  as  un¬ 
interested  in  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  a  radio  station  in 
conjunction  with  his  newspaper 
and  magazine  enterprises,  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg  has  applied 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to 
construct  and  operate  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  in  the  name  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  which 
he  is  owner  and  publisher. 

This  application,  it  was  learned 
this  week,  will  be  followed  by 
an  application  for  FM  ( fre- 


delphia.  “I  may  build  a  large 
auditorium,”  he  said,  and  it  now 
seems  likely,  in  view  of  the  new 
radio  developments,  that  what 
will  eventuate  in  post-war  days 
will  be  a  mammoth  combination 
Radio  City-Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den. 

Substantial  construction  of  the 
Inquirer  building  lends  itself  to 
installation  of  radio  antennae, 
and  since  both  FM  and  tele¬ 
vision  call  for  the  employment 
of  brand  new  equipment,  it  is 
held  likely  the  Inquirer’s  pub¬ 
lisher  will  go  in  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  “Radio  City”  rather 
than  purchase  any  possible  exist¬ 
ing  stations  that  might  now  or 
later  be  willing  to  sell  out. 

Revelation  of  the  Inquirer's 
step  into  the  radio  field  comes 
approximately  30  days  after  an 
announcement  by  ownership  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin  that  it  has 
applied  to  FCC  for  permission 
to  acquire  the  5.000-watt  station 
WPEN. 


K.  C.  Star  Carriers 
Lead  in  Stomp  Sales 

Carriers  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  are  in  first  place  nationally 
in  sale  of  10-cent  War  Savings 
Stamps,  having  sold  90,117,755. 
In  second  place  are  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  and  Times  Journal 
carriers,  with  82,762,139  stamps. 
The  Detroit  News  carriers  are  in 
third  place,  having  sold  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  46,978,095  stamps. 

Other  rankings  are:  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  which  started 
the  plan  for  carrier  sales,  with 
42.722,246,  fourth  place;  Jackson 
I  Mich. )  Clarion-Ledger,  34,357,- 
928;  Los  Angeles  Times,  22,483,- 
846,  and  the  Detroit  Times,  22,- 
013,456. 

Pennsylvania  leads  the  states 
in  total  carrier  sales,  with  144,- 
905,318.  New  York.  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Michigan  and  Kentucky 
follow  in  that  order. 

To‘al  national  sales,  as  re¬ 


ported  last  week  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  convention,  are  1,- 
750,000,000  stamps,  or  $175,- 
000,000. 

TTie  ICMA  which  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  sales  by  carriers,  has 
announced  a  plan  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  individual  carriers,  the 
winner  being  given  the  right  to 
have  his  mother  christen  a 
Liberty  ship  for  sales  between 
July  1  and  Sept.  2. 

■ 

Former  Editor  Acting 
Head  oi  Retail  Group 

Walter  Morrow,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  (O. )  Times 
Press,  Denver  (Colo.)  Rockj/ 
Mountain  News  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  was  recently 
appointed  acting  president  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  to 
serve  during  the  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  Dr.  David  R.  Craig  who 
is  ill. 


quency  modulation )  channel  and 
rights.  Whether  one  of  the  local 
radio  stations  will  be  acquired 
or  all  new  equipment  installed 
as  part  of  the  Inquirer's  plant 
remains  undetermined. 

Mr.  Annenberg,  in  an  exclu¬ 
sive  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  confirmed  the  reports 
that  he  is  embarking  in  the 
radio  business,  and  gave  his  main 
reasons  for  the  move. 

“In  keeping  with  the  primary 
function  of  a  newspaper,  that  of 
public  service.”  he  said,  “the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  feels  it 
mandatory  to  expand  its  facili¬ 
ties.  It  has,  therefore,  applied  to 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  permission  to 
construct  a  television  station. 

“Although  the  proposed  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  commercial  rather 
than  experimental,  the  primary 
objective  of  the  Inquirer  in  go¬ 
ing  into  radio  is  to  do  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  public  service  job  for  the 
Philadelphia  area  in  this  field, 
as  we  are  doing  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.” 

With  details  of  future  plans 
unsettled  because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  war  period,  the 
application  “to  construct”  is 
taken  to  mean  the  Inquirer  pub¬ 
lisher  will  probably  locate  his 
own  radio  equipment  upon  his 
own  holdings  at  Broad  and  Cal- 
lowhill  streets,  which  are  to  be 
enlarged  in  the  post-war  period. 

As  outlined  last  fall  (E.&P., 
Oct.  23,  1943),  the  energetic 
young  publisher  has  some  elab¬ 
orate  plans  for  post-war  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  publishing  interests. 
As  of  that  date  he  acquired  by 
purchase  extensive  new  realty 
to  the  north  of  the  Inquirer 
building,  covering  a  whole  city 
block  laterally  from  Broad  to 
15th  Sts.  and  north  to  the  line 
of  Hamilton  St.,  a  site  that  was 
once  the  home  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 

Here  he  proposes  to  house  all 
of  his  activities  operating  under 
the  name  of  Triangle  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  an  operating  com¬ 
pany,  embracing  magazines  and 
newspapers,  under  one  roof, 
doing  all  printing  formerly  done 
in  Chicago  and  roto  work  now 
housed  in  a  separate  building 
several  blocks  away  from  the 
Inquirer  plant. 

Mr.  Annenberg  indicates  he 
has  big  things  in  mind  for  Phila- 
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■f  error 


li  you  will  compare  the  Matrix  Contrast  method  with  un¬ 
treated  matrices  you  will  readily  see  why  so  many  plants 
throughout  the  country  have  installed  Matrix  Contrast  Service 
to  reduce  errors. 

Here's  one  way  that  you  can  secure  maximum  protection  with 
a  minimum  oi  help.  Install  Black  &  White  contrast  matrices 
on  your  line-casting  machines.  Reductions  in  errors  as  high 
as  one-third  have  been  proven  in  many  plants  now  using  this 
service.  Black  &  White  Contrast  Service  is  the  one  big  plant 
improvement  available  that  gives  you  direct  benefits  im¬ 
mediately.  It  is  a  proven,  positive  way  to  get  from  your 
availoble  manpower — maximum  output  per  machine — per 
man  hour.  Communicate  with  Matrix  today.  We  have  an 
extremely  interesting  story  to  tell. 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


LIBERATION 


It  is  our  obligation 
to  back  the  Liberation 
forces  by  investing  in 
War  Bonds  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Jaly  1,  1M4 
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N.  Y.  News  Split-Run 
Eases  Paper  Problem 


USING  the  split-run  technique 

on  a  scale  never  before  at¬ 
tempted  the  New  York  News  has 
in  operation  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
newspaper,  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  alike,  which,  despite  severe 
newsprint  restrictions,  is  making 
it  possible  for  the  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  very  large  percentage  of 
advertising  space  ordered. 

The  split-run,  whereby  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  receives  half  of  the 
circulation  at  a  pro-rata  linage 
rate  and  the  ad  appears  in  each 
alternate  copy  of  the  edition,  is, 
according  to  H.  B.  Sherwood, 
advertising  manager  of  the  News, 
highly  effective  for  a  newspaper 
of  substantial  circulation  where¬ 
as  it  might  not  be  feasible  for 
a  small  circulation  newspaper. 

Post-Wor  PossibilitiM 

In  addition  to  its  present  use¬ 
fulness  under  the  currently  ex¬ 
ceptional  shortage  circumstances, 
the  News  envisages  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  having  continued  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  advertiser  after 
the  war.  The  News  charges  tte 
split-nm  advertiser  half  the  full- 
run  rate  for  his  classification 
plus  2Vfe  cents  a  line  for  the 
added  mechanical  costs. 

This  then  makes  it  possible  for 
a  low-volume  shop  or  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  department  store  to 
get  a  still  sizable  circulation  at 
a  cost  commensurate  with  its 
financial  ability,  and  for  large 
advertisers  to  promote  twice  as 
many  items. 

The  full  program  includes 
other  features,  some  of  which 
preceded  the  use  of  split-run. 
As  the  News  circulation  has 
^own,  the  paper  has  increased 
its  number  of  different  sections 
thus  making  it  possible  for  an 
advertiser  to  use,  if  he  wished, 
only  that  portion  of  the  total 
circulation  which  he  could  best 
serve. 

The  operation  of  a  sectional- 
ized  and  split-run  program  of 
this  size  has  been  made  possible 
only  because  of  the  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  efficient  mechan¬ 
ical  department  wider  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Gus  Smith,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Mr.  Sherwood 
explained. 

With  that  system  as  a  basis  the 
paper  first  asked  advertisers  to 
divert  their  full-run  copy  into 
various  sections.  For  example, 
the  Brooklyn  Section  covers 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  and 
Suffolk,  but  virtually  half  of  that 
circulation  is  in  Kings.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  advertiser  was  asked 
to  divert  his  full-nm  copy  to  the 
Kings  Section,  giving  him  the 
heart  of  the  circulation  and  the 
News  the  additional  paper. 

National  advertisers  were  re¬ 
quested  to  give  the  paper  full 
option  for  any  day  except  Satur¬ 
day,  tor  any  fraction  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  for  split-run,  and, 
commented  Mr.  Sherwood,  "they 
have  been  marvelously  coopera¬ 
tive  despite  the  fact  that  we  can’t 
be  ceitoln  where,  when  or  on 
what  basis  the  ad  will  run.’’ 

Thsgr  do  know,  however,  that 
the  ad  will  be  run,  and  the  News 


has  inaugurated  a  rotating  card 
index  handled  by  four  persons, 
one  of  whom  spends  his  entire 
time  maintaining  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  national  advertisers. 

Over  the  period  of  a  campaign 
the  advertiser  can  be  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  that  at  least  one  of  the  ads 
will  receive  full-run  while  some 
will  go  in  certain  sections  only 
and  others  split-run. 

Soon  the  News  plans  to  ask 
all  advertisers  to  carry  ex¬ 
planatory  lines  notifying  the 
public  that  “today’s  ad,  because 
of  WPB  newsprint  restrictions,  is 
appearing  in  only  the  Brooklyn 
edition  of  the  paper,’’  or  what¬ 
ever  the  case  may  be.  Thus 
advertisers  will  receive  credit 
for  their  cooperation  and  the 
public  will  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  index,  which  shows  ex¬ 
actly  how  all  the  ads  are  being 
run,  is  available  to  advertisers 
for  checking  at  any  time,  and 
up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
little  controversy  and  practically 
no  disgnmtled  persons. 

Under  the  program  the  paper 
has  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  every  ounce  of  available  pa¬ 
per,  the  agencies  can  get  their 
billings  and  though  the  impact 
of  the  advertiser's  message  may 
be  extended  over  a  longer  period 
of  time  than  formerly,  ultimately 
it  will  receive  the  full  impact, 
of  the  News’  large  readership. 

At  first  the  News  used  only 
full-page  ads  on  a  split-run  basis 
but  recently  it  has  been  split¬ 
running  the  small  ads  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Certain  mechanical 
problems  had  to  be  surmounted, 
of  course,  but  they  have  been 
smoothed  out. 

It  is  necessary  when  splitting 
small  ads  to  maintain  the  same 
amount  of  editorial  space  on  the 
alternate  pages.  Also,  the  paper 
had  to  push  up  its  closing  time 
an  hour  and  now  requests  local 
release  copy  24  hours  before 
publication. 

In  addition  certain  require¬ 
ments  are  set  far  in  advance  of 
publication.  The  size  of  issues 
in  the  entire  third  quarter  has 
been  tentatively  set,  tonnage  allo¬ 
cated  and  the  percentage  of 
linage  for  each  classification  de¬ 
termined.  The  latter  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  three  years’  usage, 
so  that  each  classification  per¬ 
centage-wise  bears  the  same  re¬ 
lation  to  the  others  that  it  has 
had  previously. 

This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  paper  has  lost  its  flex¬ 
ibility,  for  when  the  occasion 


Newswriter 

Young 

prelerably  aome  enclneer- 
ins  backrround  for  lull 
time  newawritins  with 
lartre  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turer  West  Eaaez  Countr, 
M.  J. 

Availability  atatement 
required.  State  fully  back- 
RTound  and  experience. 
Write  Box  417.  Bealaer- 
vioe,  110  Weat  34th  St., 
M.  T.  City. 


arises  pages  still  can  be  taken 
from  one  issue  and  given  to 
another. 

Both  city  and  country  roto  sec¬ 
tions  and  the  Sunday  comic  sec¬ 
tion  had  to  be  regulated  also. 
Therefore,  as  early  as  last  Aug. 
22,  the  News  cut  the  country 
roto  back  to  eight  pages  for  the 
entire  year  and  set  the  sizes  for 
the  city  and  suburban  roto,  run¬ 
ning  32  pages  one  week  and  16 
the  next.  Tonnage,  of  course, 
was  saved  here  and  space  was 
allocated  to  the  larger  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  basis  of  their  usage 
over  a  four-year  period. 

The  comic  section  was  cut 
from  16  to  12  pages  weekly,  but 
the  size  of  some  of  the  comics 
were  also  cut  to  ^  page,  thereby 
permitting  practically  as  much 
advertising  to  be  printed  in  the 
12-page  edition  as  in  the  old  16- 
page  one.  Advertisers  receive 
allocations  on  the  same  priority 
usage  basis  as  do  roto  users. 

Figures  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year,  during 
which  period,  of  course,  the  new 
program  was  in  effect  only  for 
approximately  the  last  month, 
show  how  the  system  operates. 

Indicative  Figures 

Advertising  ordered  for  full- 
run  but  run  only  in  Manhattan 
amounted  to  215,000  lines;  or¬ 
dered  full  but  ran  only  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  9,000  lines;  ordered  full,  but 
ran  in  Kings  only,  7,240  lines: 
ordered  for  Brooklyn,  but  ran 
in  Queens  only,  2,960  lines;  or¬ 
dered  for  Brooklyn,  but  ran  in 
Kings  only,  375,505  lines;  ordered 
full  but  ran  split-run,  168,000 
lines.  This  amounts  to  a  total 
of  778,000  lines. 

In  the  first  15  days  of  June 
209,000  lines  have  been  placed 
in  the  following  fashion :  ordered 
full  but  ran  in  Manhattan  only. 
30,917  lines;  ordered  full  but  ran 
in  Brooklyn  only,  5,494  lines; 
ordered  full  but  ran  in  Kings 
only,  75,000  lines,  and  ordered 
full  but  ran  split-run,  98.000 
lines. 

For  the  next  quarter  it  is 
estimated  that  twice  as  much  ad¬ 
vertising  as  previously  will  be 
nm  on  a  split-nm  basis. 

From  the  point  of  view  of 
many  retailers  and  chain  stores, 
those  whose  customers  do  not 
fall  chiefly  into  one  geographical 
area,  the  split-run  method,  the 
News  explained,  is  especially 
helpfq}.  To  date  as  many  as 
16  pages  of  local  advertising 
have  been  split-run  on  a  single 
day. 


STILL 

AMERICA'S 
NO.  1  MARKET 

Thif  is  New  York — ooc  a  boom 
town — but  still  far  and  awajr  the  I 
countiy’s  greatest  reservoir  of 
buying  power — a  market  favored 
in  the  postwar  eta  since  little 
time  wiU  be  needed  for  iadus- 
trial  recon versioa. 

In  this  greatest  of  markets  The 
Sun  still  bolds  its  advetdsing 
leadership  among  evening  news¬ 
papers — as  it  has  for  19  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


21  Newspapers 
Get  449  Tons 
In  5th  Grant 

Twenty-one  more  newspaper 
publishers  received  grants  of  ad* 
ditional  newsprint  aggregating 
449  tons,  the  War  Productioa 
Board  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  announced  June  24  in 
its  fifth  list  of  grants  made  by 
the  WPB  Appeals  Board  during 
the  second  quarter. 

The  list  follows: 

Newspaper  Grmt 

Dallas  News  . IN 

Westerly  (K.  I.)  Nun .  I 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  and  Guide.,  t 

Mihi-aukce  Sentinel  .  1( 

Pittsburgh  Post  Gasettc  . 27 

Pittsburgh  Press  .  77 

Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegram . U 

Haltimore  Afro-American  .  A 

IPashington  Afro-American .  2 

National  Afro-American  .  2 

Dothan  (.Ma.)  Eagle  .  4 

I,as  Vegas  (N'ev.)  Review  Journal . .  23 

.Vew  Orleans  States  .  6 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribwne — ,  9 

Centralia  (Wash.)  Chronicle  .  1 

Decatur  (.\la.)  Daily  . .  5* 

Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution  .  2* 

Pittsburgh  Courier  .  44* 

Hammond  (Ind.)  Times  .  10 

.S’oii  Francisco  Monitor  .  5 

.'ialt  Lake  City  Tribune  &  Tele¬ 
gram  .  10 

Total  . ; . 449 

*  Supplemental 

The  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram  has  been  granted  a 
permanent  base  quota  of  60  tons 
per  quarter,  subject  to  all  fu¬ 
ture  curtailments  of  print  paper 
under  the  limitations  order. 
Prior  to  Jan.  1.  1944.  the  Tele¬ 
gram  was  part  of  another  news¬ 
paper  and  had  no  quota. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  TEXAS 


AUS 


TW 


A  Bunch  of 
People  Said: 

DAMMIT! 

.  .  .  and  so  they  damned 
the  mighty  Texas  CTolorado 
River  five  times  within  the 
Austin  market  area. 

Here’s  hydro-electric  power 
for  Industry  .  .  .  here’s  128 
miles  of  solid  lakes  for  the 
post-war  sportsmen  of  all 
America  .  .  .  here’s  a  "dam" 
good  market. 


rhe  .\ustin  .\merican 
tHhc  .Austin  statesman 

'PundJiM 

American- Statesman 


^•t^>ul  fUgraMakatIxs 

Bl'RKE,  KtIPERS  tnd  MAHONEY.  INC 

Itw  Yarh— — C>kUli«»a  (  Ity Da..*' 
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Xorth  American  Aviation  Setjs  the  Pace 


iHortl)  ^Atttnktii 

(^iHXirfbrtfrrfiilgdiSiit^  tNcrUitt 
Wilt  laiigrr^^flfejittgaijdiln*  Xtwfi 
fni  SIuBMif,  pN  tmdmtt*  5(Mai 
tidrn  Mtiitt,  (^ll^rlRoffr  un)) 
rniritiorrf. 


WE  Ml 


HEADLINES  . , .  the  B-25  Mitchell  bomber,  AT-6  Texan  combat  trainer,  P-51  Mustang  fighter 


North  American  P*S1  Mustang  Fighter  j  ‘eegM  tl*^*,*****'®*'***  ioHOr  ^ 


FUll-VISION  -TEARDROP-  COCKPIT  ENCLOSURE  DROPABIE  WING  CAS  TANKS.  FOR  INCREASED  RANGE  SIX  .50  CALIBER  MACHINE  GUNS 


ATTENTION  LUFTWAFFE!  Keep  away  from  this 
plane.  Expect  to  see  it  on  the  farthest  trip  Amer¬ 
ican  bombers  make.  Expect  to  see  it  up  high  — 
40,000  feet— but  don’t  expect  to  see  it  for  long, 
because  the  Mustang  travels  at  over  425  m.p.h. 


And  you  can  expect  to  see  more  and  more  Mus¬ 
tangs,  too.  The  men  and  women  at  North  Amer¬ 
ican  are  stepping  up  production  every  month.  So 
when  you  see  this  high  fighting,  far  flying  Mus¬ 
tang,  look  out.  Luftwaffe.  Get  out  of  there  quick! 


(A  -36  fighter -bomber),  and  the  B-24  Liberator  bomber.  North  A  merican  A  viation,  Inc.  Member,  A  ircra/t  War  Production  Council.  Inc. 
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“I  Am  An  American”  Day 
Conceived  by  Heorst 

New  National  Celebration,  Recognixed  by 
Government,  Started  by  W.  R.  H.  In  1939 


in  sponsoring  the  observance  of 
‘I  Am  an  American’  Day  in  Los 
Angeles;  therefore 
•‘BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we. 
here  assembled  to  participate  in 
such  observance,  do  express  our 
deep  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
of  william  Randolph  Hearst  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  in 
aiding  and  supporting  ‘I  Am  an 
American’  Day  in  the  City  of 


AS  WAS  dramatically  evidenced 

by  great  observances  from 
coast  td  coast  In  May.  a  new 
patriotic  event  has  b^n  per¬ 
manently  added  to  the  American 
calendar — the  annual  celebration 
of  “I  Am  an  American"  Day. 

’The  inception  and  acceptance 
of  this  national  institution — for 
that  is  what  ’’I  Am  an  American’’ 
Day  has  become  in  the  short 
span  of  live  years — is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
activity. 

Wherever  they  were  held,  the 
exercises  this  year  were  news, 
front  page  news  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
the  area. 

Conceived  by  Hearst 

Actually,  however,  the  nation¬ 
wide  celebration  of  “I  Am  an 
American”  Day  as  an  all-Amer¬ 
ican  expression  of  Americanism 
was  the  personal  conception  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  and 
the  Hearst  press  was  the  force 
that  firmly  establi^ed  "the  day," 
both  nationalizing  it  throughout 
the  country  and  localizing  it  in 
the  communities. 

The  movement  began  only  five 
years  ago,  in  1939. 

In  that  year,  in  the  city  of 
Wauwatosa,  and  County  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis.,  a  “Citizenship  Day” 
was  held  in  AprU,  at  which  350 
young  folk,  bom  in  1918,  took 
an  oath  of  citizenship  before  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  State  in 
token  of  their  twenty-first  birth¬ 
days  qualifying  them  to  vote. 

Not  content  with  supporting 
the  local  ceremonial  in  his  Mil¬ 
waukee  newspapers  and  report¬ 
ing  it  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hearst  edi¬ 
torially  advocated  on  June  4 
that  it  be  emulated  by  all  Ameri¬ 
can  cities,  and  the  publisher  in¬ 
structed  his  numerous  papers  to 
put  their  organizations  and  col¬ 
umns  behind  the  idea. 

Accordingly,  “Citizenship  Day” 
exercises  were  held  on  June  25, 
1939,  in  the  Hearst  newspaper 
cities. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  20,000 
young  citizens  pledged  allegiance 
to  America  at  exercises  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  presided  over  by  Mess- 
more  Kendall,  National  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

It  was  Mr.  Hearsfs  hope  that 
tte  day  would  be  formaUy  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  United  States 
government. 

Accordingly,  on  Jan.  23,  1940, 
an  appropriate  Joint  Resolution 
was  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Joshua  L.  J(^- 


by  the  Hearst  papers — in  New 
York,  where  the  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  was  the  host  publication,  by 
proclamation  of  Mayor  Fiorello 

H.  LaGuardia,  with  former 
Govarnor  Alfred  E.  Smith  as 
orator  and  with  Chief  Judge 
Irving  Lehman,  of  the  State’s 
distinguished  Court  of  Appeals, 
administering  the  oath  of  loy¬ 
alty. 

By  this  time  “the  day”  has 
been  broadened  to  welcome  into 
citizenship  not  only  native-born 
Americans  who  had  come  of  age 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  also 
naturalized  Americans  who  had 
obtained  their  citizenship  papers 
in  that  period. 

In  1941,  on  May  18,  “the  day” 
was  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
as  “I  Am  an  American”  Day. 

Again  the  Hearst  newspapers 
had  exercised  leadership. 

An  editorial  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  nationally  by  them  on 
April  21.  1941,  had  said: 

“Let  toe  observance  of  ‘I  Am 
an  American’  Day  become  the 
fixed  custom  of  toe  land.” 

•rhat  has  now  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Proclaimad  by  Praaidant 

Under  the  Congressional  sanc¬ 
tion,  “I  Am  an  American”  Day 
is  designated  as  the  third  Sun¬ 
day  in  May  of  each  year  and  is 
proclaimed  by  toe  President  of 
toe  United  States. 

It  has  taken  its  place  with  that 
other  wholly  American  festival, 
’Thanksgiving  Day,  and  with  toe 
public  participation  of  a  vast 
citizenship  which  annually  in¬ 
creases. 

Thus  in  toe  New  York  City 
observances  in  Central  Park 
there  were — ^by  toe  estimates  of 
the  police  department — 750,000 
persons  present  in  1941;  1,200,000 
in  1942;  1,250.000  in  1943;  and 

I, 400,000  in  1944. 

Reports  from  other  cities — 
Chicago,  Baltimore,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Boston,  Los  Angeles,  De¬ 
troit,  Milwaukee,  San  Antonio, 
Albany,  Seattle — ^have  recorded 
large  attendances  year  after 
year. 

One  of  toe  most  interesting 
reports  of  last  month’s  obser¬ 
vance  was  from  Pittsburgh, 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  stood  for  hours  in  a  driv¬ 
ing  rainstorm,  in  a  public  pai4c, 
to  afiSrm  by  their  presence  “I 
Am  an  American.” 

Mr.  Hearst’s  creative  leader¬ 
ship  in  establishing  toe  annual 
event  has  been  oflScially  recog¬ 
nized. 

At  toe  first  “I  Am  an  Amer- 


Los  Angeles.” 

In  1943,  both  the  Illinois  State 
Senate  and  the  Chicago  City 
Council  adopted  similar  resolu¬ 
tions. 

“I  Am  an  American”  Day  is 
by  no  means  the  only  patriotic 
activity  to  which  the  Hearst 
newspapers  have  devoted  much 
time  and  talent  and  space  and 
expenditure. 

The  Hearst  papers,  under  Mr. 
Hearst’s  personal  direction,  have 
been  insistent  advocates  of  ade¬ 
quate  teaching  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  of  American  principles 
of  constitutional  government  in 
toe  schools  and  colleges. 

In  recent  months  they  have 
sponsored  a  History  Contest,  a 
“Bill  of  Rights”  Essay  Contest, 
and  ‘"Thomas  Jefferson”  and 
“John  Paul  Jones”  Oratory  Con¬ 
tests  in  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  the 
Hearst  papers  conducted  a  “Buy 
a  Bomber”  campaign,  adding 
their  own  contributions  to  those 
of  their  readers,  and  subse¬ 
quently  the  papers  organized 
a  “Remember  Pearl  Harbor” 
Day. 

Another  activity  was  the  send¬ 
ing  of  Christmas  ships  to  ser¬ 
vice  men  abroad,  while  a 
“Women’s  League”  and  “Junior 
Victory  Army”  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Hearst  papers  in 
their  localities  to  support  the 
war  effort. 

■ 

Four  Ontario  Dailies 
Bought  by  Thomson 

Sarnia,  June  27 — Change  in 
ownership  of  four  Ontario  eve» 
ning  papers  was  announced  to¬ 
day  by  H.  M.  Hueston,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  himself,  A.  D.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  of  Sarnia  and  Allan 
Holmes  of  Galt,  joint  owners, 
according  to  toe  Canadian  Press. 

The  papers  are  the  Sarnia 
Canadian  Observer,  the  Galt  Re¬ 
porter.  toe  Woodstock  Sentinel- 
Review  and  the  Welland-Port 
Colbome  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hueston  said  announce¬ 
ment  is  being  made  today  in 
each  of  the  four  cities  that 
ownership  of  toe  paper  con¬ 
cerned  is  transferred  to  a  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  Roy  H.  ’Thom¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Timmins 
Daily  Press. 

’The  individual  announcements 
quote  Mr.  ’Thomson  as  saying 
there  will  be  no  change  in  toe 
personnel  of  toe  staffs  and  that 
the  papers’  policies  will  continue 
unaltered. 


son.  of  Wisconsin,  and  was 
adopted  on  May  3,  1940. 

On  June  2,  1940,  “Citizenship 
Day”  was  again  celebrated,  un¬ 
der  toe  sponsorship  of  toe 
American  Legion  and  toe  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers. 

Impressive  programs  ware 
again  prepared  in  Hearst  cities 


ican”  Day  exercises  at  Los  An¬ 
geles  in  1941  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  formally  adopted  and 
presented  by  toe  local  “I  Am  an 
American”  Foundation  and  was 
approved  by  acclamation : 

“WHEREAS,  toe  distinguished 
Patriot,  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  through  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  has  shown  his  pro¬ 
gressive  Americanism  by  aiding 


Depleted  Staff? 


RjmUo  sad  Newspaper 
Ashfertismg  Represemtatiee 
Cabot  St.  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Press  Freedom 
Seen  os  Port  of 
Larger  Picture 

By  Waller  Johnson 

1  am  not  of  the  press.  Instead 
I  am  a  country  lawyer  in  a  little 
300-year-old  courthouse  village 
of  Heatosville,  Va.  We  are  75 
miles  from  a  railroad  or  traffic 
light.  Far  removed  from  the 
city,  we  here  can  see  both  the 
trees  and  toe  forest. 

Freedom  of  the  press  to  me  is 
precious.  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
general  public,  am  the  real  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  press  freedom.  I  want 
to  have  available  to  me  anything 
anyone  cares  to  offer  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  printed  matter  and  I  do 
not  want  anyone  in  a  position  to 
stop  the  other  fellow. 

No  Separation 

Now  the  press  is  fighting  for 
press  freedom.  That  is  fine  and 
as  it  ought  to  be.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  realized  that 
press  freedom  is  a  part  of  the 
broad  scheme  of  things  created 
by  our  wise  founding  fathers. 
Press  freedom  cannot  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  whole  as  some¬ 
thing  to  be  held  on  •  to  while 
allowing  the  balance  to  get  away. 

In  other  words,  let  me  say  that 
press  freedom  can  be  retained 
only  as  the  broad  plan  is  re¬ 
tained.  To  retain  the  whole  we 
must  retain  self-government  by 
sending  men  to  Congress  that 
can  and  will  make  our  laws  as 
such  and  refrain  from  voting 
away  our  legislative  powers.  We 
must  retain  the  right  to  trial  in 
independent  judicial  tribunals. 

Power  of  the  press  is  tremen¬ 
dous.  It  can  do  much  toward 
keeping  the  people  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  on  an  even  keel. 
Editors  are,  of  course,  busy.  The 
economics  of  publishing  takes 
time  which  could  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  deep  thought  and 
writing  on  the  broad  picture  of 
government  and  economics.  Al¬ 
ways  it  is  so  much  easier  to  drift 
with  the  tide  than  to  try  to  swim 
against  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  editor 
committed  to  press  freedom  must 
realize  that  press  freedom  is  a 
part  of  a  whole  and  that  the 
whole  must  be  retained  in  order 
to  retain  the  parts. 
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How  Great  the  Promise  ! 


Today,  thousands  of  U.  S.  communities  are  looking  to 
air  transport  as  a  stirring  promise  of  new  commerce  and 
prosperity  for  them  in  the  postwar  future. 

And  the  promise  is  great,  far  greater  than  most  people 
can  imagine — considering  the  many  new  jobs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  air  transport  is  bound  to  create  for  our  boys 
when  they  come  back  and  for  our  country. 

But  implicit  in  the  nation’s  faith  in  universal  air  transpor¬ 
tation  is  the  mandate  that  national  and  global  expansion  of 
services  be  constructive,  orderly,  economic,  self-sustaining. 

To  carry  out  this  mandate,  the  Airlines  of  the  United 
States  start  with  almost  two  billion  miles  of  experience  in 
commercial  and  military  operations,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
system  of  established  airways  in  the  world. 


With  an  investment  of  millions  behind  them,  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  invest  many  millions  more  in  new  facilities  and 
giant  fleets  of  faster  planes. 

'Thus,  they  have  the  "know  how”  needed  for  the  job  and 
the  means  to  do  it  right. 

■  The  Airlines  gave  the  United  States  world -supremacy  in 
air  transport  long  before  the  war.  They  are  in  every  way 
equipped  to  hold  this  leadership  for  this  nation  in  the 
promised  air-commerce  of  the  future. 

V  V  V 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  cancel  early  if 
plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatching 
shipments  as  soon  as  they're  ready.  Air  Transport  Association,  1313 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  3,  D.  C. 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

iiaoiNO  t  H  t  woato  in  aim  tmamsmomt 
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Police  Bungle 
Case,  Newsmen 
Take  Over 

Bj  Robart  Playfair 

Reporters  turned  detectives 
last  week  In  the  baffling  kidnap- 
murder  of  Frances  McGrath,  10, 
'  daughter  of  a  former  Boston  city 
councilor,  whom  local  police  in 
the  seaside  town  of  Scituate  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  anything  but  a 
drowning  victim  until  the  child’s 
violated  body  was  found — as  re¬ 
porters  predicted  it  would  be — 
in  woods  200  yards  outside  the 
town  borders. 

The  child  disappeared  from  a 
bowling  alley  in  a  town  famous 
for  its  absence  from  the  news  be¬ 
cause  it  is  tucked  into  a  bend  of 
Boston’s  South  Shore  and  is  by¬ 
passed  by  a  state  highway. 

The  late  Charles  A.  Dana, 
famed  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  taught  school  for  years  in 
Scituate,  and  Will  Irwin,  dean  of 
American  newspapermen,  has 
summered  there  for  40  years. 

Chief  Confident 

When  reporters  and  camera¬ 
men  from  all  Boston  newspapers 
hastened  to  the  sleepy  Ullage 
which  had  a  murder  on  its  hands 
for  the  first  tkne  in  its  314-year 
history  they  found  a  police  ^ief 
confident  that  he  could  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  child’s  disappear¬ 
ance  without  the  aid  of  State 
Police  or  that  of  civilian  defense 
groups.  The  night  before  the 
_  girl’s  body  was  found  in  a  wood- 
~ed  lane  by  a  truckdriver — four 
and  one-half  days  after  she 
dropped  from  sight — Police  Chief 
Michael  Stewart  insisted  to  a 
Herald  reporter  “This  girl  is  a 
drowning  victhn.  She  will  be 
found  in  a  creek  behind  the 
bowling  alley,  or  her  body  will 
be  washed  ashore  on  one  of  our 
beaches.” 

But  from  the  first  reporters 
thought  differently.  After  Mr. 
John  J.  McGrath,  father  of  the 
victim,  begged  reporters  to  "ask 
me  anything,  but  for  goodness 
sake  drum  up  interest  which 
will  bring  some  manpower  to 
this  town  to  aid  in  the  search 
for  her,”  Stanley  Eames,  Boston 
Herald,  worded  a  telegram  which 
McGrath  sent  to  Gov.  Salton- 
stall. 

Andrew  Dazzi.  circulation 
manager  of  the  Boston  Globe, 
led  Mr.  McGrath  to  a  private 
telephone  at  3  a.m.,  two  days 
after  Frances  disappeared,  and 
put  through  calls  to  the  State 
Police  and  to  the  FBI,  asking 
their  aid. 

The  Boston  Post  stated  frank¬ 
ly  that  “Mr.  McGrath  has  failed 
to  see”  the  promised  aid  of 
hordes  of  State  Guardsmen,  and 
that  although  local  police  said 
the  woods  had  been  “combed,” 
there  was  little  evidence  of  such. 

Mr.  McGrath  so  relied  on 
newspapermen  for  advice  and 
aid  that  he  had  a  telephone  put 
into  the  family  cottage  two  days 
after  his  daughter  disappeared, 
from  which  he  called  reporters 
constantly,  notifying  them  of 
tips  that  had  arriv^  by  mail. 

It  was  Robert  Court,  Boston 
Record  legman,  who  unearthed 
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at  a  town  barroom  the  only  sub¬ 
stantial  clue  in  the  case — that  a 
man  who  bought  “drinks  for  the 
house,”  a  stranger  in  town,  had 
followed  small  girls  about  the 
village  on  a  night  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  kidnapping. 

With  the  finding  of  the  child’s 
body  in  Norweil,  severai  him- 
dred  yards  from  the  Scituate 
town  line,  the  case  shifted  to 
that  town,  in  which  is  located  a 
State  Police  barracks. 

Arthur  Stratton,  Herald  star 
reporter,  moved  into  the  case 
when  the  body  was  found. 

Although  reporters  afid  cam¬ 
eramen  numbered  at  one  time 
during  the  week  as  many  as  30. 
Mr.  McGrath  interviewed  all  of 
them,  relied  heavily  on  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  several  who  had  covered 
kidnap  cases  before. 

On  Wednesday  he  asked  a 
photographer  who  had  covered 
the  Peg^  McMath  kidnapping. 
“What  do  you  honestly  think? 
Is  Frances  alive  or  dead?” 

“Either  way,”  the  man  an¬ 
swered,  "she’s  within  six  miles 
from  the  shore.”  ’The  girl’s  body 
was  found  five  and  one-half 
miles  from  Scituate  Harbor. 
’The  autopsy  showed  that  she 
had  been  held  captive  for  about 
four  days  before  she  was  slain. 

Of  Stewart’s  handling  of  the 
case  McGrath  said:  “He  did  all 
he  could  do  and  I’m  grateful.” 

As  ttie  case  entered  the  second 
week,  still  without  an  important 
suspect  involved,  Boston  news¬ 
papers  sent  their  best  reporters 
to  Situate. 

■ 

Borrons,  of  K.  C.  Star, 
Died  June  28  at  76 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  28 — 
John  T.  Barrons,  76,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
for  47  years  and  a  director  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.  since  its 
incorporation  in  1926,  died  to¬ 
day. 

’Throughout  his  career  Mr. 
Barrons  was  interested  in  the 
business  side  of  the  newspaper. 
He  was  concerned  particularly 
with  merchandising. 

Mr.  Barrons  was  secretary  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Co.  He  had 
joined  Irwin  R.  Kirkwood.  A.  F. 
Seested,  Ralph  E.  Stout,  George 
B.  Longan,  Henry  J.  Haskell  and 
Earl  McCollum  In  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  company  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1926,  becoming  with  those 
associates  a  member  of  the  new 
company  board. 

Mr.  Barrons  went  to  William 
Rockhill  Nelson’s  still  young 
Star  in  1887,  had  a  thorough 
schooling  in  the  business  office 
and  drew  the  attention  of  A.  F. 
Seested.  He  became  advertising 
manager  at  29. 

■ 

Raises  Suburban  Price 

The  New  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  will  raise  its  price  from  five 
to  ten  cents  on  Saturdays  in 
metropolitan  New  Jersey  and  all 
suburban  territory  beginning 
July  1,  This  territory  includes 
the  area  within  a  50-mile  radius 
of  the  city.  Since  February  last, 
the  Journal  has  been  ten  cents 
in  all  territory  beyond  the  su¬ 
burban  area  or  everything  out¬ 
side  the  50-mile  city  radius.  The 
paper  will  continue  at  five  cents 
daily  in  the  city. 


BiU  Would 
Allow  Deducting 
Promotion  Cost 

Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry, 
Republican  of  Nebraska,  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  recently  to  permit 
publishers  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  deduct,  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses,  money  spent  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion. 

In  a  statement  explaining  his 
proposal,  the  Senator  said:  “Le¬ 
gal  fees  paid  out  in  defending  a 
magazine  title,  promotional  ex¬ 
pense  for  maintaining  or  increas¬ 
ing  circulation  of  a  publication 
and  executive  salaries  should  be 
deductible  from  income.  Such 
expenditures  are  for  the  pur- 
^se  of  maintaining  and  operat¬ 
ing  a  business  successfully, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  profits 
of  the  business  and  therefore  in 
greater  revenue  for  the  ’Treasury 
Department.” 

Senator  Wherry  recently  wrote 
a  number  of  newspapers  asking 
them  to  tell  him  whether  their 
deductions  of  circulation  ex¬ 
penses  had  been  questioned. 
’The  general  response  was  that 
no  difficulties  had  arisen. 

Although  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Bureau  has  stated  no  change 
of  policy  in  this  regard,  has 
taken  place  or  is  contemplated. 
Senator  Wherry  has  stat^  that 
the  matter  should  be  clarified. 

’The  Treasury’s  present  policy 
holds  that  a  “reasonable”  amuunt 
may  be  spent  in  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  without  being  regaled 
as  a  taxable  capital  investment. 
The  definition  of  what  is  reason¬ 
able  is  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Joseph  D.  Nunan,  Jr.,  Revenue 
Commissioner,  issued  the  state¬ 
ment:  “This  policy  is  to  classify 
as  ‘current  operating  expenses’ 
whatever  is  spent  to  maintain 
circulation,  and  to  classify  as 
‘capital  expenditures’  whatever 
is  spent  to  expand  circulation. 

“This  means  that  ordinary 
costs  of  maintaining  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  publication  may  be 
deducted  for  income-tax  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  year  in  which  the 
costs  are  paid  or  incurred.  But 
in  the  case  of  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  designed  to  increase 
circulation,  the  deductions  must 
be  capitalized,  and  cannot  be  de¬ 
ducted.” 
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Sky  Snakes 


Look  again.  Those  sinuous  white  shapes 
are  neither  serpents  nor  ribbons  of  confetti. 
They’re  condensed  vapor  trails  in  the  dark, 
frosty  blue  of  the  upper  air. 

The  straight  ones  flow  back  from  the  en¬ 
gines  of  Boeing  Flying  Fortresses,  moving  in 
tight  formation  over  enemy  territory.  If  you 
look  closely  at  the  others— the  twisting,  writh¬ 
ing,  climbing  ones  —  you  will  see  tiny  black 
specks  at  their  tips.  Those  are  allied  fighter 
planes  adding  their  protection  to  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  Forts’  50-calibre  guns. 

Every  maneuver  known  to  combat  flying 
has  been  used  by  German  airmen  in  their 
endeavor  to  stop  the  Forts.  They  have  tried 


coming  in  from  every  point  of  the  compass  — 
from  above  —  from  below.  With  desperate 
ingenuity  the  Luftwaffe  has  devised  new  tac¬ 
tics  and  new  weapons  —  air-to-air  bombing  — 
rocket  guns  —  mass  attacks.  But  they  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  turning  back  the 
Fortress  crews  from  their  targets. 

The  development  of  daylight  precision 
bombing  is  one  of  America’s  great  sagas.  It  is 
an  epic  of  brave  and  skilful  men  —  gunners, 
radiomen,  navigators,  bombardiers  and  pilots; 
of  steadfast  ground  crews;  of  untiring  staff 
work;  and  of  tbe  Forts  themselves,  designed 
and  built  by  Boeing  to  handle  the  toughest 
task  in  air  warfare. 


Flying  Fortresses  performed  almost  unoe- 
lievable  miracles  through  the  early  days  of 
the  war  and  are  today  the  backbone  of  the 
mightiest  bombing  force  in  history.  Because 
of  their  record,  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the 
nation’s  aircraft  production  facilities  is  now 
devoted  to  building  Boeing-designed  planes. 

When  the  mounting  fury  of  round-the- 
clock  bombing  has  done  its  part  to  win  lasting 
victory,  Boeing’s  skill  in  research,  desifft,  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacturing  again  will  be 
applied  to  products  of  peace.  Of  any  such 
product  you  can  be  sure  .  .  .  if  it’s  “Built  by 
Boeing’’  it’s  bound  to  be  good. 


OaiaNCM  AND  tUILDEIIS  OF  THE  FLYINO  FORTRESS  •  THE  NEW  R-2S  SUPERFORTRESS  •  THE  STRATOLINER  •  TRANSOCEAN  CLIPPERS 


BOEING 


DECLARATION  OF  FREE 
PRINCIPLES 

THE  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  4 
is  a  proper  time  to  focus  attention  on  the 
lack  of  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  basic  freedoms  provided  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights  and  to  call  on  all  newspapers  to 
compose  a  Declaration  of  Free  Principles 
designed  to  educate  the  people  to  these 
freedoms  and  what  they  mean. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
of  the  University  of  Denver  has  released 
two  studies  revealing  an  amazing  public 
ignorance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
free  press  guarantee.  The  Research  Center 
reports  that  23%  of  the  people  replied  to 
questions  that  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  or  were  not  sure  that  they 
had. 

Thirty-nine  percent  had  heard  of  it  but 
couldn’t  identify  it.  Fifteen  per  cent  gave 
confused,  unsatisfactory  or  entirely  in¬ 
correct  identifications.  And  only  23% 
gave  responses  indicating  a  reasonably  ac¬ 
curate  idea  of  the  content  of  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words  more  than  75%  of  the 
people  do  not  know  what  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  and  what  it  contains. 

In  another  study  the  Research  Center 
found  that  30%  of  the  people  did  not  think 
newspapers  should  be  allowed  to  criticize 
our  form  of  government  in  peacetime. 
The  66%  who  thought  the  newspapers 
should  be  permitted  this  criticism  in  prace- 
'time  is  a  large  majority,  nevertheless, '30% 
of  our  population  is  a  sizeable  portion  to 
not  know  what  freedom  of  the  press  stands 
for.  Four  per  cent  were  undecided  on  the 
question. 

All  editors  should  realize  that  they  are 
trustees  of  the  free  press  guarantee  which 
was  granted  to  the  people. 

That  any  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try  are  not  cognizant  of  the  basic  freedoms 
guaranteed  to  them  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  our  educational  system.  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  have  tried  to  supplement  this  educa¬ 
tion  with  their  own  brand  of  instruction 
op  the  Bill  of  Rights.  But  it  has  not  been 
enough. 

A  program  for  a  Declaration  of  Free 
Principles  is  needed.  The  American  press 
should  assume  this  responsibility  and  there 
is  no  better  way  than  to  emphasize,  over 
and  over  again  in  editorial  and  news  col¬ 
umns,  the  Constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

Enumerate  them,  one  by  one. 

Interpret  them. 

Tell  the  people  of  the  rights  which 
were  guaranteed  to  them  150  years  ago, 
which  they  now  possess,  and  for  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  are  now  struggling  imder 
the  heel  of  the  Axis. 

It  is  easy  to  say:  “Because  of  the  paper 
shortage  we  cannot  spare  the  space  at  this 
time.” 

The  fact  remains  that  if  we  do  not  spare 
one  or  two  inches  of  news  space  a  day  to 
do  this  job,  a  hard  won  victory  in  this  war 
might  be  for  naught.  A  population  would 
be  complacent  to  the  loss  of  freedom  about 
which  they  are  unaware. 

In  this,  the  free  press  has  a  vital  .«take. 


Therefore  I  say  unto  you.  What  things  so¬ 
ever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them.  St. 
Mark  XI:24. 


A  RIGHT  DECISION 

NO  ONE  can  dispute  the  decision  of  the 

committee  of  10  publishers  in  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Production  Board  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  30-pound  newsprint. 
After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  facts  in 
Canada  the  committee,  representative  of 
newspapers  large  and  small,  found  that 
under  current  production  and  wood  cutting 
conditions  the  manufacture  of  30-pound 
paper  instead  of  providing  additional  white 
space  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Publishers  in  general  had  hoped  to  gain 
the  extra  yardage  provided  by  using  the 
lighter  paper  which  has  stood  up  well 
imder  all  printing  conditions,  and  they 
were  prone  to  view  with  some  suspicion 
the  statements  of  the  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  that  this  paper  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  same  tonnage  as  the  32 -pound 
paper.  An  unprejudiced  opinion  from  their 
own  representatives  should  allay  any  fears 
that  the  Canadians  are  trying  ta  “put 
something  over”  on  them. 

In  order  to  eliminate  inequities  arising 
from  some  publishers  purchasing  30-pound 
paper  from  domestic  mills,  which  have  the 
plant  capacity  and  wood  available,  the 
committee  has  rightly  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  Newsprint  Order  L-240 
so  that  a  yardage  measure  be  established 
to  equalize  the  yardage  differential. 

The  committee’s  report  is  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  situation  and  should  be 
accepted  by  all  publishers  as  to  their  best 
interests,  in  fairness  to  all. 

FREE  PiESS  PLANK 

’THE  FREE  PRESS  and  Radio  Plank  of 
the  1944  Republican  platform,  al¬ 
though  not  a  ringing  demand  for  inter¬ 
national  freedom  of  the  press  and  com¬ 
munications,  is  an  endorsement  of  those 
principles  and  may  develop  as  the  opening 
wedge  toward  wider  recognition  of  their 
necessity  for  permanent  peace  and  their 
ultimate  inclusion  in  post-war  agreements 
between  nations. 

It  is  feasible  that  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  committee  later  in  July  will  con¬ 
sider  a  similar  measure,  possibly  develop¬ 
ing  a  stronger  tone. 

The  Republican  plank  states  “it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
America  that  the  press  and  radio  be  free 
and  that  full  and  complete  information  be 
available  to  Americans”  and  then  acknowl¬ 


edges  that  war  necessitates  some  sli|kt 
censorship.  It  rightly  condemns  use  d 
the  press  or  radio  “as  instruments  of  the 
administration  and  the  use  of  governniHt 
publicity  agencies  for  partisan  ends”  and 
then  calls  for  a  new  radio  law  to  define 
the  role  of  the  FCC. 

However,  after  sagely  stating  that  “all  ' 
channels  of  news  must  be  kept  open  witb  ^ 
equality  of  access  to  information  at  the  i 
source,”  the  plank  disappointingly  addi;  ' 

“If  agreement  can  be  achieved  with  for 
eign  nations  to  establish  the  same  prin-  \ 
ciples,  it  will  be  a  valuable  contributioo 
to  future  peace.” 

And  so  it  will  be,  but  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  commitment  here  by  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  to  seek  such  agreements  should 
it  come  into  power.  It  is  left  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  GOP  thinks  highly  of  the 
idea  set  forth  by  the  ASNE  and  will  do 
something  about  it  if  it  can. 

Although  the  language  is  not  definite, 
much  in  the  manner  of  political  platfonni, 
it  is  a  great  advance  toward  an  interna¬ 
tional  ideal  on  which  the  light  was  first 
focused  by  Kent  Cooper  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  his  book  “Barriers  Down.” 


REVISED  WMC  PLAN 

’THANKS  to  the  efforts  of  the  Associatiim 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  the  employers  in 
this  country  have  been  spared  suffering 
under  the  practically  dictatorial  controls 
of  hiring  promulgated  by  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  early  in  June. 

In  the  revised  draft  issued  June  28  and 
effective  July  1  the  efforts  of  top  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  ANPA  and  the  ANCAM  are 
visible  in  three  forms:  (1)  employer-ad¬ 
vertisers  still  have  the  right  to  have  a  first 
interview  with  a  prospective  employe  be¬ 
fore  referral  by  the  USES;  (2)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  priority  referral  plan  will  be 
only  as  drastic  as  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  employers,  USES  and  the 
newspapers  in  each  locality;  (3)  and  em¬ 
ployer-advertisers  can  make  consent  ar¬ 
rangements  with  local  WMC  representa¬ 
tives  whereby  hiring  may  be  affected 
through  designated  referral  agencies  such 
as  union  hiring  halls,  personnel  managers 
or  even  via  telephone  call  to  the  USES. 

Hiring  conditions  will  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  available  manpower  sup¬ 
ply  in  each  area.  Some  strong  controls 
have  obviously  been  necessary  in  critical 
industrial  areas. 

Classified  advertising  has  also  received 
an  outstanding  endorsement  by  Chairman 
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Paul  McNutt  of  the  WMC  who  stated  that 
“classified  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  pg 
most  effective  and  powerful  media  we  have  Ai 
in  recruiting  workers  for  war  and  essential 
civilian  industries.  ’The  extended  man-  P< 
power  program  will  not  lessen  the  need  ^ 
for  that  important  medium.  Quite  to  the  ' 

contrary,  now,  more  than  ever  before,  ^ 

classified  advertising  can  be  an  invaluable 
aid  in  helping  to  solve  our  present  crucial  (  tr 
manpower  problems.”  4  st 

’This  is  another  shining  example  of  the  |  ec 
part  our  newspapers  and  their  executives  i  P* 
are  playing  in  helping  to  win  the  war  on  e 
the  home  front.  {  c 
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PERSONAL 

i  mention 

sliikt  ' - 

ise  o(  tom  WALLACE,  editor  of  the 
)f  tkt  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  was 
recently  elected  second  vice- 
president  and 
,  *“•*  member  of  the 

aeflm  of  direc¬ 

tors  of  the 
t  “all  American  Plan- 

witt  ning  and  Civic 

tT  Association. 

The  election  was 
held  at  a  meet- 
'  lor  ing  in  St.  Louis, 

prio-  Mo. 

uUoo  John  Shaw 
BiLUNCS,  m  a  n- 
aging  editor  of 
PP*^'  Life  magazine, 

spub-  will  become  edi- 

lould  torial  director  of  the  Time-Life- 

e  at-  Fortune  Publications,  including 

f  the  March  of  Time  on  the  screen 
I,  't  and  on  the  air,  effective  July  10. 
“  Daniel  Longwell,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Life  since  its  first  issue 
>nit«,  in  1936,  will  succeed  Billings  as 
inns,  managing  editor  on  the  same 
irna-  date. 

fljjj  Joseph  A.  Noll,  general  man- 
lated  Jackson  (Mich.) 

^  Citizen  Patriot,  suffered  a  pos¬ 
sible  ruptured  spleen  June  20 
when  his  automobile  was  struck 
by  one  whose  driver  failed  to 
halt  at  a  through  street  inter- 
ition  section.  Noll  was  taken  to 

sing  Mercy  Hospital,  Jackson. 


Tom  Wallace 
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W.  C.  Shepherd,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post, 
suffered  a  broken  bone  in  one 
leg  in  a  fall  from  a  curb  in 
Denver  June  20. 

John  Paul  Scripps,  publisher 
of  daily  newspapers  in  Ventura, 
Watsonville,  San  Luis  Obispo 
and  Redding,  Calif.,  and  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Wash.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Zoological  Society. 
He  succeeds  his  aunt,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Hawkins,  widow  of  Robert  P. 
Scripps,  the  late  head  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  Lee  Ellmaker, 
Daily  News;  Robert  McLean, 
Bulletin,  and  J.  David  Stern, 
Record,  all  Philadelphia  publish¬ 
ers,  have  been  appointed  honor¬ 
ary  members  of  the  golden  anni¬ 
versary  committee  which  Aug.  4 
will  supervise  ceremonies  hon¬ 
oring  Connie  Mack,  the  “Grand 
Old  Man  of  Baseball,”  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  50  years  as  a  big 
league  manager. 
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In  The  Business  Office 


FREDERICK  SMITH  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  F.  M. 
James,  treasurer  of  the  Copley 
papers  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Ray  I.  Haviland  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  auditor  and  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Monrovia  (Cal.) 
News-Post. 

Dan  Bowerman,  U.P.  business 
manager  at  San  Francisco,  has 
returned  from  a  three  months’ 
trip  to  Honolulu.  During  his 
stay  in  the  Pacific  area,  he  visit¬ 
ed  the  Marshall  Islands  and  other 
points  in  the  vicinity, 

Walter  Pfaffenberger,  adver¬ 


tising  manager  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Oneonta  Club 
of  South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

'Thomas  A.  Boris,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News,  has  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra  Society. 

Earl  J.  Ayers,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Aft.  Clemens 
(Mich.)  South  Macomb  News,  is 
convalescing  following  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  Detroit  hospital. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


work  with  the  Lawrence  S.  Ever¬ 
ting  Agency  in  Philadelphia. 

George  F.  Swetnam  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  rewrite  staff, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Uniontown  (Pa.)  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard,  became  a  father  for  the 
third  time  with  the  birth  June  13 
of  his  second  boy. 

Art  Burgess  has  resigned  as 
night  editor  of  Associated  Press, 
Seattle,  to  join  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines  as  Pacific  Northwest  public 
relations  man,  with  headquarters 
in  Seattle.  He  served  for  several 
months  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  AP  in  the  South  Pacific 
where  he  contracted  malaria. 


JOHN  V.  HEFFERNAN,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  ( Pa. ) 
Sunday  Independent  for  23  years 
and  later  editor  of  the  Illinois 
Miners  News,  Springfield,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Jour¬ 
nal. 

John  Kilgore,  former  editor  of 
the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of 
Florida  Highways,  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  State  Road  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Ed  Werkman,  with  the  United 
Press  17  years,  has  resigned  as 
manager  of  the  U.P.’s  Pittsburgh 
bureau  to  join  the  staff  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Week  in  Chicago.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  John  B.  Delaney 
who  began  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
man  14  years  ago  as  a  copy  boy 
in  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  office. 

Robert  B.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  has 
left  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
to  succeed  Richarrd  N.  Cowell 
as  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Cowell  has  joined  the  Curtiss- 
Wright  organization.  Armstrong 
joined  the  Post  last  December 
after  several  years  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  offices  of  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  and  the  Interior 
Department. 

Sherlock  Hope,  formerly  with 
the  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Post,  has 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Record 
as  have  Bill  Walters,  who  was 
stationed  for  some  time  with  a 
syndicate  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Lee  Morris,  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening 
Independent.  James  M.  Shea 
has  left  the  local  staff  of  the 
Record  to  engage  in  advertising 


Eugene  J.  Fitzpatrick,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  has  been 
named  information  executive  of 
the  Albany  District  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  succeeding 
Charles  H.  McTigue,  one-time 
managing  editor  of  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  illness. 

Burton  Davis,  consultant  in 
the  War  Finance  Division,  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  is  now  on  tem¬ 
porary  assignment  in  the  New 
York  Information  Office,  Radio 
Section  of  War  Finance,  which 
opened  June  6  as  a  service  to 
advertising  agencies  and  net¬ 
works.  He  has  been  on  the 
Morning  Telegraph,  Sun  and 
Post  in  New  York  and,  prior  to 
1925,  on  dailies  in  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  San  Antonio  and  Hous¬ 
ton. 

Wilma  Crittenden,  formerly 
reporter  with  several  Texas 
newspapers,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  bureau  of  U.P.  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

E.  L.  McDonald,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  temporarily  taken  over 
the  news  desk  of  the  Roswell 
( N.  M. )  Record.  He  replaced 
C.  E.  Mason,  for  more  than  40 
years  editor  of  the  Record,  who 
retired  early  in  June. 

Robert  McCormick  has  been 
appointed  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  to  succeed 
Waldo  L.  Russell  who  resigned 
to  become  editorial  director  of 
American  Aviation  Associates, 
Inc.,  in  Washington.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Press  two  years  ago 
as  a  copyreader,  McCormick  was 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buf- 
( Continued  on  page  32) 


ONE  "WHY  GROW 
OLD?"  MAIL  TO 
SEATTLE  STAR 


"2500  LETTERS  FROM 

Tuesday  Through  Saturday 

“This  is  so  good  I  can’t  resist  sending 
you  both  the  story  and  the  evidence. 
Josephine  Lowman  had  better  than 
2500  letters  from  ’Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  Am  enclosing  a  photo  of 
one  mail’s  delivery.” 

— Cliff  Harrison,  Editor 
The  Seattle  Star 

“WHY  GROW  OLD!”  By  Josephine  Low- 
man  is  breakinB  mail-pull  records  in  more 
than  75  newspapers.  Wire  or  write  for 
samples  of  this  popular  daily  woman’s  page 
feature. 

The  Register  &  Tr9)iuie  S]rDdkate 

Dea  Moinea 
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‘^he  Most 
Popular 

Individual 
in  the  War’^ 


ON  NORMANDY  BEACHHEAD 

ERNIE  PYLE 


Don  Hirsch,,  in  a  broadcast 
over  KDKA,  Pittsburgh,  paid 
this  tribute  to  Ernie  Pyle: 
“One  of  the  strange  things 
about  this  war  has  been  the 
American  public’s  choice  of 
heroes.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  most  unusual  thing  has 
happened.  The  most  popular 
individual,  from  an  all- 
around  point  of  view,  is  not 
a  statesman  or  politician. 
He’s  not  even  a  soldier. 
He’s  far  from  being  a  warlike 
figure  in  any  respect.  He  is 
a  newspaperman  and,  if  you 
haven’t  guessed  already,  his 
name  is  Ernie  Pyle.  With 
our  fighting  men  and  with 
their  loved  ones  back  home, 
this  meek,  inoffensive,  like¬ 
able  Hoosier,  rates  as  tops. 
In  his  attention  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  GI  common  man,  he  has 
paved  a  new  way  in  report¬ 
ing.  He's  taken  just  about 
every  award  that  newsmen 
want.” 

For  Ernie  Pyle  samples,, 
please  write  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


220  EAST  42NO  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


M 
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falo  News;  for  the  last  five  years 
of  that  time  he  was  head  of  the 
News’  feature  and  magazine  de¬ 
partment. 

VoLNEY  Hurd,  director  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 
“World  Front  Page”  news  round¬ 
ups.  heard  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day  at  6:30  p.m.  over  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  was  com¬ 
mencement  speaker  at  the  Ice¬ 
land  Powers  School  of  the  The¬ 
atre  and  Radio  last  week. 

John  B.  McDermott  is  being 
transferred  to  the  New  York 
cable  desk  of  the  United  Press 
preliminary  to  being  sent  to  Mos¬ 
cow  as  a  U.P.  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  For  the  past  three  years 
he  has  been  with  the  Miami  bu¬ 
reau  where  he  has  served  as 
night  manager,  bureau  manager 
and  Florida  manager. 

Eugene  Clift,  former  reporter 
on  newspapers  in  Texas,  Louis¬ 
iana  and  Oklahoma,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  following 
his  medical  discharge  from  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

Rosemary  McClintock,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Santa  Paula 
(Cal.)  Chronicle  and  the  Escon¬ 
dido  ( Cal. )  Times- Advocate,  has 
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been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
Times- Advocate. 

William  Windle,  of  the  news 
staff  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System’s  station  WCAU  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  joined  the  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  K.  Shaffer,  former  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  later  West 
Coast  correspondent  for  the 
’Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Sun 
and  sports  writer  for  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  purchased  the 
Newport-Balboa  (Cal.)  Press. 


S/Sgt.  Alex  MacArthur,  21- 
year-old  Chicago  Times  editorial 
employe  on  leave  with  the  armed 
forces,  has  been  reported  missing 
in  action  following  an  aerial  mis¬ 
sion  in  Italy,  according  to  a  War 
Department  message  received  by 
his  parents.  ’The  Army  bomber 
of  which  he  was  a  crew  member 
disappeared  after  it  had  taken 
off  with  a  number  of  other 
planes. 

Lenore  Ferrer,  copy  girl  at  the 
New  York  Journal- American  edi¬ 
torial  offices,  and  daughter  of 
Nat  Ferrer,  reporter  for  the  old 
New  York  American  and  other 
Hearst  newspapers,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Hillman  Periodicals 
as  an  editorial  assistant  on  Real 
Story  magazine. 

Hurert  H.  Cooper,  copy  reader 
for  Albany  (N.  Y. )  Times-Union, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  staff  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Fowler  Nelson, 
military  news  specialist,  Lee 
Hills,  Ernie  Hill,  Bos  Fred¬ 
ericks,  Arnold  Burnett  and 
Mrs.  Peggy  Rae,  formerly  with 
the  Oklahoma  City  ( Okla.)  Times 
staff,  are  now  with  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Miss  Emma  Rose  Dupree  is 
now  city  editor  of  the  Vinita 
(Okla.)  Daily  Journal. 

Mrs.  Masel  Chadsand  Wil¬ 
son,  former  reporter  on  the 
Bloomington  ( Ill. )  Pantograph 
and  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  resigned  as  publicity 
director  for  the  Linn  County 
Red  Cross  chapter. 

Ray  Ellis  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Oceanside 
( Cal. )  Blade-Tribune. 

Mary  Jo  Arey,  daughter  of  Joe 
Arey,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times,  has 
graduated  from  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  joined  the  INS 
bureau  in  Philadelphia. 

Douglas  Downie  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  Rolfe  Garrett,  of 
the  Inquirer’s  copy  staff,  has  had 
an  article,  “Angel  of  the  Navy,” 
accepted  by  Collier’s  magazine. 

Roy  E.  Dickey,  city  editor. 
Van  Wert  (O.)  Times-BuUetin. 
was  severely  burned  when  struck 
by  lightning  June  9. 

Ralph  H.  Minard  has  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  News. 

Nat  Berg  has  moved  over  from 
police  and  district  work  at  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  to  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion. 

Eugene  J.  Fitzpatrick,  former 
Albany  and  Schenectady  news¬ 


paperman  and  New  York  State 
WPA  press  chief,  was  named 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  district  OPA  in¬ 
formation  executive  June  20. 

Jane  Dixon  Cleveland,  music 
critic  and  church  editor  of  Al¬ 
bany  IN.  Y. )  Knickerbocker 
News,  has  announced  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  Lt.  William  Madison 
Shirey  of  Union,  W.  Va. 

Milo  Ryan,  former  instructor 
in  the  journalism  department  of 
the  University  of  Washington 
and  more  recently  with  the  staffs 
of  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has 
returned  to  Seattle  as  informa¬ 
tion  agent  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

John  J.  Sughrue  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine  to  succeed  James 
M.  Nelson  who  resigned  recently 
to  return  to  the  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Co.,  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Sughrue  has 
been  with  the  American  for  the 
past  three  years,  prior  to  which 
he  was  associated  with  American 
Weekly  and  Paul  Block  &  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

J.  R.  (Kacy)  Ward,  executive 
editor  of  the  Berkeley  ( Cal. )  Ga¬ 
zette,  is  convalescing  after  hav¬ 
ing  undergone  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion.  He  expects  to  return  to  the 
job  shortly.  During  his  absence, 
Phil  Rolfs,  telegraph  editor, 
took  over  his  work. 

Harold  (  Hap  )  Carlsen,  author 
of  “Stamping  Around,”  stamp 
column  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  has  moved 
to  California. 

John  Hess,  former  reporter 
with  the  Bisby  (Ariz. )  Review, 
has  joined  the  U.P.  Los  Angeles 
bureau  as  reporter. 


service  last  July,  Capt.  Win; 


elated  Press,  in  New  York. 


A^  * 


With  The  Colors 


CAPT.  RADER  WINGET,  former 
editorial  employe  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  ( Ind. )  Times,  has 
been  named  editor-in-chief  of 
the  London  office  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  United  States  Army 
newspaper.  Before  entering 


V.  E.  Fairranks,  managii^ 
editor  on  leave  from  the  Duli^ 
Herald  and  News  Tribune,  hsr 
been  promoted  to  major.  He  it 
with  the  Army  Air  Forces  i* 
Russia  on  one  of  the  bases  juitf 
established  for  shuttle  bombinp 
of  Germany. 

Pfc.  Morris  Berman,  former 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph  phor 
tographer  wrote  his  newspaper 
friends:  “The  Pope  was  giving 
an  audience  to  soldiers  and  T 
walked  in  with  my  camera  and 
got  all  the  way  up  stairs  before 
they  discovered  me.  I  said, 
‘Your  Holiness,  look  here.’  He 
did  and  I  got  the  picture.”  In 
Rome  Berman  held  a  reunion 
with  former  Pittsburgh  co-work¬ 
ers:  William  Berman,  former 
Sun  Telegraph  advertising  de¬ 
partment  employe,  and  William 
Allen  and  Jack  Harris,  former 
AP  photographers  in  Pittsburgh. 

Maj.  Vivian  M.  Culver,  former 
Memphis,  Tenn.  newspaperman,, 
who  lost  a  leg  fighting  the  Japi, 
has  returned  from  the  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  to  Honolulu, 
where  for  several  years  he  war 
in  newspaper  advertising  work. 
In  Memphis,  he  first  was  police 
reporter  for  the  Press-Scimitar 
and  later  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal. 

George  Edmond,  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  South  Pacific,  is  one 
of  the  13  former  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  sports 
writers  now  in  service.  Others 
are:  Lt.  (j.g. )  Gordon  Gilmorb 
with  the  Navy  in  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
Lt.  Perry  Dotson  with  the  Navy 
in  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.;  Pvt.  Joe 
Hennessy  with  the  Army  in  the 
South  Pacific;  S.  2/c  Mark  Tier¬ 
ney  with  the  Navy  at  Camp 
Peary,  Va.;  Y  1/c  ’Ted  Randolph 
with  the  Coast  Guard  as  combat 
correspondent  and  now  on  leave 
after  22  months  in  the  South 
Pacific;  Cpl.  Charley  Green  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces  in  Italy; 
Pvt.  Frank  Zimmerman  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


Danton  Walker’s 
BROADWAY 
column  is  read 
from  North  Africa  to  South¬ 
ern  India  and  way  places  in 
between. 


It  covers  a  vast  field,  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  political  front 
in  Washington  to  the  casting 
offices  of  Hollywood,  and  in¬ 
cluding  as  much  war  news  as 
the  cen.sor  allows. 


In  one  calendar  year  by 


BROADWAY  nw 
five  days  a  week.  For  proofi 
and  price — wire  or  write: 


that  make  „ 
the  HEADLINES  of  TOMORROW!  ^ 


actual  count  it  broke  more  ~ 
than  150  front  page  newt  IS 

stories  that  were  subsequent-  N 

ly  confirmed  by  the  regular 
news  associations,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  gasoline  ra-  p( 
tioning  to  the  forthcoming 
visits  of  foreign  potentates. 

It  has,  in  fact,  an  unbeaten  cc 
record  of  newspaper  “beats.” 


Chicago  Tribune-  New  York  News 
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WAR  bonds 


^VEST  IN  VICTOR'^ 


HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  .  .  .  VITAL  TO  VICTORY 
AND  THi  AMRRICAN  WAY  OP  IIP! 
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Here’s  a  blackout  map  all  right,  but  it  is  one  that  has  to  do  with  wartime 
transportation  rather  than  with  air  raid  protection. 

These  vast,  blacked-out  areas  contain  thousands  ol  farms  and  factories, 


mines  and  mills  which  are  makimr  larue  and  vital  contributions  to  America  s 


war  effort.  Without  exception,  thev  depend  entirely  upon  motor  trucks 


to  bring  in  supplies  and  raw  materials,  to  carrv  awav  produce  and  products. 


igiof  this  is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  indispensability  of  Highway  Trans- 
G™'  portation  to  our  war  effort  and  our  everyday  living,  look  at  these  aston- 
ates.  '®hing  figures  .  .  .  More  than  54,(X)0,  or  43  per  cent  of  all  our  country’s 

laten  communities  are  served  by  motor  truck  and  coach  transport  alone. 
ats.” 


In  addition  to  producing  thousands  of  military  trucks 
and  amphibian  “Ducks,”  GMC  is  now  manufaoturin)( 
several  thousand  commercial  trucks  for  use  in  essential 
civilian  occupations.  If  you  are  eligible  for  anew  truck, 
see  your  GMC  dealer  first  for  “The  Truck  of  Value.” 
Kemember,  too,  that  your  G.MC  dealer 
is  headquarters  for  the  original  truck* 
saving,  time-saving  Preventive  Main* 

-  ‘tenance  Service. 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 

General  Motors  Corporation 

H»mff  C»mm0rcial  GMC  Tncit  and  GM  C»schtt...V»lmmt  Pndmetr  •/  GMC  4rmf  Truth  and  A  mtiiUau  "Duett’ 


Do  \ou  Live  in  this  Blackout  Area  ? 


w. 
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N.  Y,  Mirror^ 
News  Observe 
Their  Birthdays 

Overshadowed  by  the  war  two 
newspaper  birthdays,  the  25th 
for  the  New  York  Newe  and  the 
20th  for  the  New  York  Mirror 
passed  this  week  with  bare  men¬ 
tion.  Newsprint  restrictions  au¬ 
tomatically  eliminated  special 
editions,  and  the  News  con¬ 
tented  itself  with  a  small  pro¬ 
motion  booklet  printed  on  waste 
paper  salvaged  from  its  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  while  the  Mirror 
confined  itself  to  an  editorial, 
“A  Letter  to  the  Reader,”  pub¬ 
lished  June  27,  its  birth  date. 

The  News  was  established  by 
Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  June 
26,  1919,  when  New  York  was 
filled  with  servicemen  return¬ 
ing  from  the  last  World  War  and 
its  struggles  and  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  are  told  in  an  ad  first 
printed  on  its  15th  anniversary 
and  reprinted  in  the  current 
booklet. 

Largest  and  Oldest 

Patterned  to  a  degree  after 
London  tabloids,  the  News, 
though  at  first  neither  a  newspa¬ 
per  nor  a  magazine  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  paper  itself  "all  very 
discouraging,”  is  now  the  largest 
as  well  as  the  oldest  tabloid  in 
the  United  States. 

In  fact  its  beginning  was  so 
unpropitious  that  by  noon  of  its 
initial  day  of  publication  all  24 
pages  of  nation|il  advertising  se¬ 
cured  in  advance  had  been  can¬ 
celled.  Nevertheless,  it  strug¬ 
gled  along  through  months  when 
net  paid  circulation  was  as  low 
as  11,000,  experimented,  changed 
and  promoted  until  by  January, 
1920,  circulation  averaged  141,- 
238  copies.  Within  16  months 
it  was  on  a  paying  basis. 

Its  growth  continued  through 
depression  years  and  its  adver¬ 
tising  linage  increased  steadily. 

Today  the  News  comments: 
"We  have  gone  a  long  way  since 
that  ad  was  written.  We  have 
piled  up  more  linage  and  circu¬ 
lation.  Pulitzer  prizes  and  other 
honorary  degrees  have  come 
our  way.  We  have  held  the 
largest  audience  in  this  country, 
and  increased  the  margin  over 
other  papers.  Today  average  net 
paid  circulation  exceeds  2,0io0,0(>0 
daily;  3,700,000  Sunday.  Only 
wartime  paper  shortages  have 
kept  us  from  even  greater  circu¬ 
lations.” 

Established  by  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  in  1924,  the  Mirror 
was  at  first  primarily  an  amuse¬ 
ment  paper.  Today,  however, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles 
B.  McCabe,  it  has  enlarged  its 
scope  and  is  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  the  city  to  carry 
AP,  U.P.  and  INS  coverage. 

It  too  has  built  both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  audience  and  with  770,- 
340  daily  and  1,673,526  circula¬ 
tion  ranks  second  in  the  city, 
while  its  Sunday  edition  has 
the  second  largest  circulation  in 
the  country. 

Regfa  ding  its  editorial  policy, 
the  Mirror  wrote  in  its  anni¬ 
versary  editorial:  "It  is,  broadly, 
to  champion  those  fundamental 
principles  in  our  national  life 
which  have  made  America  great 
and  unique  among  nations;  to  de- 
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fend  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  against  the  unnecessary 
encroachments  of  the  state;  to 
oppose  those  whn— through  vi¬ 
ciousness  or  foolishness — seek  to 
subvert  our  American  democ¬ 
racy. 

"We  believe  that  policy  en¬ 
compasses  what  most  of  us  are 
fighting  and  working  for  today. 

"We  believe  it  holds  our  most 
glorious  hope  for  the  future. 

"We  shall  continue  to  stick 
to  it! 

"And.  the  past  being  the  judge 
of  the  future,  we  shall  continue 
to  grow. 

"Our  thanks,  and  our  promise, 
to  you,  the  reader.” 

■ 

Whitehead  Takes 
Control  of  Iowa  Doily 

G.  E.  Whitehead,  associated 
fo  rl8  years  with  the  late  James 
R.  Rhodes  as  resident  publisher 
of  the  Perry  (la.)  Chief,  has 
purchased  the  majority  interest 
in  the  Chief  from  the  Rhodes 
estate  and  will  get  possession 
July  10,  Rhodes  estate  execu¬ 
tors  announced  at  Newton,  June 
19.  The  sale  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed.  Mr.  Whitehead  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  had  acquired  substan¬ 
tial  stock  in  the  Chief  before 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  death. 

Earlier  this  month  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Printing  Co.  of  Dixon. 
Ill.,  bought  the  Newton  (la.) 
News  from  the  Rhodes  estate. 
The  estate  still  holds  a  majority 
interest  in  the  other  Rhodes 
paper,  the  Carroll  (la.)  Times- 
Herald. 


PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  32 


Army  at  C!amp  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Calif.;  Cpl.  Ted  Wasko  with  the 
Army  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.; 
Sgt.  Gordon  Richmond  with  the 
Army,  somewhere  overseas;  Ens. 
Croile  Anderson  with  the  Navy, 
and  Cpl.  Chuck  Dynes  with  the 
Army  Air  Forces  in  Italy. 

Abraham  Krasnovsky,  former 
mail  room  employe  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
returned  home  after  22  months 
of  sea  duty  aboard  an  Atlantic 
convoy  escort  vessel. 

Capt.  Albert  J.  Lynch,  former 
reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  Star,  the  Indianapolis 
Times  and  International  News 
Service,  is  stationed  at  a  small 
secret  airport  operated  by  the 
Army  Airways  Communications 
System,  where  planes  which 
have  lost  contact  with  their 
regular  fields  are  "homed.” 

Pvt.  Joseph  P.  Donahue,  man¬ 
aging  editor  on  leave  of  Uie 
Naugatuck  (Conn.)  Daily  News, 
is  home  on  furlough  and  will  re¬ 
port  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  as¬ 
signment  as  a  Marine  Corps  com¬ 
bat  correspondent. 

Jack  Caldwell,  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  who  is  serving 
with  a  public  relations  imit  of 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  in  England, 
has  been  promoted  to  sergeant. 

Lt.  James  M.  Campbell,  for¬ 
mer  Memphis,  Tenn.  manager  of 
United  FYess,  is  among  Army 
public  relations  officers  who  vol¬ 
unteered  for  duty  as  conducting 
officers  for  front  line  war  corre¬ 
spondents. 


Lt.  William  M.  Downey,  26, 
pilot  who  named  his  fighter 
plane  the  "Early  Bird"  after  a 
former  Detroit  News  photog¬ 
raphic  plane,  is  reported  missing 
over  France.  Downey  and  his 
father,  Roy  Downey  were  both 
former  employes  of  the  Detroit 
News.  Downey  specialized  in 
aerial  photography.  He  recently 
had  b^n  awarded  the  Air  Medal 
and  had  been  made  assistant 
flight  commander. 

Douglas  F.  McKean,  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregon  Journal,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal 
in  the  Marines  and  is  on  duty  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

William  J.  Slator,  former 
military  reporter  for  the  Woter- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  has 
been  promoted  from  captain  to 
major  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  Md..  where  he  is  post 
historical  officer. 

Yeoman  Dave  Eyre,  former 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  copy 
desk  man,  is  at  Camp  Wallace. 
Tex.,  after  finishing  training  at 
Farragut.  Ida. 

Capt.  Robert  Barry,  U.  S. 
Marines,  formerly  attached  to 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  home 
on  furlough  after  more  than  a 
year’s  continuous  service  in  the 
Pacific. 

First  Lt.  Alan  M.  Ohde,  for¬ 
mer  national  advertising  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis. ) 
Herald-Times,  has  arrived  at  a 
South  Pacific  base,  where,  as  a 
member  of  a  combat  photo¬ 
graphic  team  of  trained  news¬ 
paper  men  and  commissioned 
officers  he  is  engaged  in  taking 
pictures  of  the  doughboys  in 
actual  battle  combat.  The  as¬ 
signment  is  in  line  with  a  most 
recent  innovation  in  Army 
ground  force  training  to  record 
fdr  review  the  actual  scenes  in 
which  the  infantry  and  other 
ground  forces  operate. 

Sgt.  Joseph  H.  Klassen,  Rome 
(N.  Y. )  Daily  Sentinel  reporter, 
on  leave  of  absence  with  the 
Army  in  England,  is  the  co¬ 
author  of  "The  Return  of  Robert 
Brown.”  the  lead  story  in  the 
May  7  issue  of  the  British  edition 
of  Yank,  the  Army  weekly. 

A.  H.  Roberts,  a  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin’s  rewrite  staff  until  he  went 
into  military  service,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  of  training  in 
the  Navy  Department’s  radio 
material  school  and  is  an  in¬ 
structor  after  being  commis¬ 
sioned  petty  officer,  second-class. 

Staff  Sgt.  Jack  Pepper  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
a  former  resident  of  Henryetta 
recently  sent  home  a  photo  show¬ 
ing  him  interviewing  five  former 
residents  of  Henryetta,  all  whom 
he  met  in  his  Marine  outfit  in  the 
Pacific. 

Pvt.  Robert  W.  Kunde  suffered 
a  fractured  foot  when  hit  by  a 
shell  fragment  in  Italy  June  2. 
He  is  a  former  photographer  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican. 

Sgt.  Jack  Walsh,  U.S.  Marines, 
ex-Philadelphia  Record  sports 
staff  writer,  is  home  from  the 
Pacific  area  after  22  months  in 
the  thick  of  combat  as  a  Marine 
correspondent. 

IDITOR  tk 


Wedding  Bells 


FRANCES  STIRRAT,  society 

editor  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  T.  H.  Fothes- 
iNGHAM,  president  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Cordage  Co.,  were  wed  June 
13  in  Seattle.  Mrs.  Fothering- 
ham  will  stay  with  the  P.-I. 

Sgt.  Charles  A.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
formerly  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  now  in  the  Army,  and 
Miss  Lucy  Marshall  Richardson 
of  Worcester,  were  married  in 
that  city  recently. 

Ruth  Peterson,  of  the  Union- 
town  (Pa.)  Standard  editorial 
staff,  was  married  June  23  to 
Lt.  Robert  V.  Bergstrom.  USNR. 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  McCready  Huston, 
for  years  associated  with  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh  papers, 
and  now  editor  of  Frontiers  mag¬ 
azine,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

George  J.  Flynn,  police  re¬ 
porter,  and  Marge  Millard,  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  reporter  for  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
were  married  recently  at  Wood¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Miss  Lois  C.  Arnold,  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Her  aid- Journal 
society  department,  and  Kenneth 
E.  Goldstein,  USNR.  were  mar¬ 
ried  June  24. 

Mark  E.  Senigo,  formerly  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  and  Tri¬ 
angle  publications,  has  been  mar¬ 
ried  in  London  to  Mrs.  Nora 
Louise  Church-Pryce.  He  is 
sports  editor  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Katherine  M.  Mooney,  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  and  Everett  F. 
Delaney  were  married  June  10. 

Natalie  Davis  of  PM’s  city 
desk  was  married  recently  to 
Ensign  Jerome  Spingarn,  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  South 
Pacific. 

Beverly  Jean  Pearson,  society 
reporter  for  the  Council  Grove 
(Kan.)  Republican,  was  married 
to  Cpl.  Harold  Croskey.  of 
Wooster,  O.  June  11. 

Lucia  Giddens.  reporter  for 
the  Birmingham  Post,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Washington 
Post,  was  married  to  Dr.  Weldon 
T.  Myers  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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Everybody  today  live*  so  clos«ly  with  trade 
marks  and  brand  names  that  we  never  see  how 
much  more  difficult  life  would  be  without  them. 

For  instance,  “RR-R-ING!”. .. 

I'hat’s  Big  Ben,  saying  7:00  o’clock;  time  to 
be  up.  So  you  yawn,  stretch,  and  walk  sleepily 
to  the  bath.  There  you  hang  your  Faultless 
pajama  jacket  on  the  door  knob,  rub  Molle  on 
cheeks  and  chin,  slip  a  new  blade  into  the 
Gillette,  and  shave.  Right  after  your  shower  you 
brush  your  teeth,  with  Dr,  Lyon’s  Tooth  Pouder 
and  a  Dr,  West  brush.  Maybe  you  slick  your  hair 
with  a  Fuller, 

Now  you’re  really  awake!  So,  on  with  your 
BVD’s,  the  Interwoven  socks,  the  Paris  garters. 

Knot  a  neat  Beau  Brummell  tie  at  the  collar  of 
a  fresh  Arrow  shirt.  Then  into  your  Hart, 

Schaffner  &  Marx  suit,  your  tan  Walkover  shoes, 
and  down  to  breakfast. 

On*  oj  *  series  of  advertisements  appearing  in  drug  trade  psskUcaiions 


While  you  drink  your  Sutskist  orange  juice 
and  eat  your  Quaker  Oats,  you  read  the  Times — 
lingering  over  it  while  you  sip  a  second  cup  of 
Maxwell  House.  You  glance  at  your  Gruen . . . 
time  to  run  for  the  bus,  since  you’re  not  driving 
the  Buick.  So  you  pick  up  your  Stetson  hat,  kiss 
your  wife,  and  dash  to  the  corner — hurriedly 
buying  a  pack  of  Chesterfields  on  the  way . . . 

Just  try  to  start  a  day  without  the  help  of  trade 
marks  and  brand  names/ Yoa’ye  been  out  of  bed 
only  an  hour,  and  they  have  already  shown  their 
influence — 22  times — in  helping  you  to  quicker, 
easier  decisions  ...  in  contributing  toward 
greater  pleasure  in  living. 


BAYER  ASPI  RIN  .  PHIIUPS’  MIIK  Of  MAGNESIA 
DR.  lYON’S  TOOTH  POWDER  .  .  .  MOLIE  SHAVING  CREAM 
Brands  th«  people  have  learned  to  trust 


Sees  Need  for 
Press  Use  of 
Radio  Methods 

By  J.  J.  Atkinson 

AdTsrtising  Managsr, 

Ssottls  Post-lntelligsncsr 

During  the  present  newsprint 
shortage  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  forcing  enough  busi- 
ne^  to  the  radio  chains  to 
soiidify  their  position  for  years 
to  come.  And  if  radio  as  a  me¬ 
dium  is  any  good  at  all,  it  will 
use  its  present  gains  to  attract 
new  faces  and  larger  appropria¬ 
tions.  Isn’t  it  about  time  that  we 
recognized  radio  as  a  competitor 
and  found  out  what  it  has  to  offer 
that  has  put  it  in  the  position  it 
holds  today? 

We  know  most  of  radio’s  draw¬ 
backs  by  heart  for  we  have  been 


criticizing  it  for  years.  But  have 
we  ever  looked  at  radio  from  the 


THE  BOSSES  SLING  HASH 


ent  to  produce  such  copy  as  to 
assure  every  reader  of  the  paper 
reading  his  advertisement? 

Now,  get  up  your  nerve — the 
talent  that  the  advertiser  pays 
for  on  the  radio  makes  the  radio 
the  advertising  medium  that  it 
seems.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
the  same  thing  could  not  be  done 
in  newspapers — why  those  five 
writers  at  $1,000  per  week  apiece 
should  not  be  writing  a  column 
for  Pepsodent  that  would  be  read 
every  day  and  still  have  the 
Pepsodent  signature  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  if  you  please,  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  sales  message — and  not  once 
a  week  but  on  the  day  that  you 
are  going  to  the  drug  store  to 
buy  toothpaste? 

So,  we  build  the  circulation 
such  features  merit  and  get  paid 
for  the  space  at  the  same  time — 
Just  as  the  radio  does.  I'll  admit 
it  is  shocking,  but  why  is  it  im¬ 
possible?  Coca  Cola  is  using  a 
large  list  of  papers  every  week 
for  a  60-inch  ad.  It  is  also  using 
a  radio  program. 

Divide  the  60-inch  ad  into 


The  wcdter  on  the  left  ringing  up  a  sale  is  George  T.  Cameron, 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The  others  are  Scott 
NewhoU  (center),  editor  of  the  newspaper’s  Simdoy  magazine. 
"This  World,"  odd  Bill  Chandler,  Chronicle  managing  editor.  It  was 
all  port  of  a  stunt  last  week  when  these  three  “brass  hots,"  along 
with  other  editorial  personnel,  abandoned  desks  and  typewriters  to 
serve  luncheon  and  sell  War  Bonds  at  "The  Scoop,"  the  Chronicle's 
restourant.  The  affcdr  was  a  huge  success,  with  Bonds  being  pur¬ 
chased  at  sums  from  $250,000  down.  Totol  sales — $2,060,800. 


standpoint  of  ‘‘what  does  it  have 
that  we  can  steal?"  Only  as  a 
standpoint  for  starting  a  little 
thinking  and  not  as  conclusive 
ideas,  we  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  things  that  have 
built  radio  firmly  into  America’s 
everyday  life. 

The  Soap  Opera 

Let’s  start  with  the  most  hor¬ 
rible  example  of  all — the  soap 
opera.  The  name  may  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  one  soap  com¬ 
ity  spends  seven  or  eight  mil¬ 
lions  every  year  on  such  drivel 
as  “John’s  Other  Wife.”  Is  there 
gny  place  in  the  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture  for  such  unadulterated 
slush?  Count  the  number  of  such 
programs  broadcast  every  day. 
Who  could  possibly  be  inter¬ 
ested? 

Well,  only  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  womenfolk  of  the 
U.SA.  could  be  interested.  If 
you  don’t  believe  me  I’d  like  to 
ask  what  the  greatest  circulation 
“changer”  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  business  was?  What 
one  feature  caused  papers  to  gain 
fom  10,000  to  100,000  circulation 
— to  go  from  a  poor  second  to 
first  place  in  their  respective 
cities  in  circulation?  Gentle¬ 
men.  a  little  soap  opera  called 
“Chickie.” 

There  isn’t  a  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  in  the  country  which 
couldn’t  afford  to  pay  $100  per 
week  for  another  soap  opera  like 
“Chickie.”  And  500  papers  buy¬ 
ing  at  $100  per  week  is  $50,000 
per  week,  which  could  hire  quite 
a  few  good  soap  opera  writers 
who  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
a  piece  of  work  that  would  make 
it  the  first  order  of  business 
every  day  for  half  the  house¬ 
wives.  all  the  waitresses,  cham¬ 
bermaids  and  department  store 
clerks  in  America.  They  read — 
they  buy  papers — and  a  lot  of 
them  hear  “John’s  Other  Wife.” 

I  don’t  think  there  would  be 
one  editor,  one  publisher,  one 
college  professor  and  only  a  few 
bankers  who  would  read  such  a 
thing,  and  neither  would  I,  but 
we  are  such  a  hell  of  a  minority. 
Yet,  as  a  minority,  we  scoff  at 
the  thing  we,  ourselves,  once 
proved  had  the  greatest  circula¬ 
tion  power  of  all  times.  So  we 


devote  the  necessary  amount  of 
space  to  three  or  four  political 
columns  that  no  waitress  has 
ever  read  and  which  are  read  by 
only  about  of  housewives. 

Strangely  enough,  included  in 
the  5%  are  the  publisher's  wife, 
the  editor's  wife  and  his  old 
school-teacher.  Sure,  we  run 
fiction,  we  even  have  best  sellers. 
To  an  editor,  “A  Tree  Grows  in 
Brooklyn”  is  certainly  below  the 
level  of  what  he  considers  good 
literature.  But  I  wonder  if  he 
realizes  how  far  over  the  heads 
of  the  average  soda  fountain 
clerks  it  goes  as  wanted  reading. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  in  sell¬ 
ing  1,000.000  copies  of  a  book 
and  appealing  to  43,000,000  fam¬ 
ilies'  reading  habits. 

Comedian’s  Appeal 

But  let’s  take  the  radio’s  great¬ 
est  all-around  draw.  That's  the 
Bob  Hopes.  Jack  Bennys.  Fibber 
McGees  and  Fred  Allens.  First, 
we  have  four  third-rate  vaude¬ 
ville  acts,  and  vaudeville  is  dead. 
But  we  also  have  some  $5,000  a 
week  in  salaries  and  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  advertising 
appropriations.  Without  kidding 
ourselves,  we  also  have  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  millions  of  listeners.  It 
just  doesn't  make  sense. 

What  has  been  added?  Well, 
in  the  case  of  Hope,  Benny  and 
Fibber  McGee,  about  five  little 
fellows  who  can  write  gags  at 
from  $200  to  $1,200  per  week 
have  been  add^  to  a  group  of 
vaudeville  actors  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  personality,  so 
that  instead  of  one  15-minute 
vaudeville  act  that  was  not 
changed  for  years,  we  have  a 
half-hour  vaudeville  group,  with 
a  script  that  changes  every  week. 

Now,  I  don’t  know  a  writer  at 
any  price  that  is  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  good  funny  column 
every  day.  But  I  ask  you  to 


consider  the  possibility  of  a 
group  of  thousand-dollar-a-week 
writers  collaborating  on  a  col¬ 
umn  that  followed  the  daily  lives 
of  a  very  funny  American  family. 
For  $5,000  a  week,  I  think,  you’d 
have  a  column  that  would  be 
chuckled  over  by  many  more 
millions  every  day  than  Bob 
Hope  has  once  a  week. 

Again,  I  suggest,  we  had  Will 
Rogers  with  a  short  daily  box 
that  had  a  terrific  following  and 
his  was  the  last  attempt  we  made 
at  daily  humor  outside  of  the 
unreal  comic  strip.  I  think  that 
is  as  it  should  be  except  for  the 
suggestion  that  five  minds  are 
better  than  one  and  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  real  column. 

But  now  let’s  get  to  the  real 
shocker.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  (if  you  have  borne  with 
me  until  now)  you  will  know 
I'm  crazy.  But  again  we  will 
merely  steal  from  the  radio, 
which  is  attracting  more  national 
advertising  dollars  than  news¬ 
papers  are. 

You  bought  a  radio  set;  you 
subscribe  to  a  newspaper.  An 
advertiser  buys  time  on  a  radio 
station  and  space  in  a  newspaper. 
He  hopes  you  are  at  home  and 
your  radio  is  turned  on  and  you 
like  his  particular  program  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  others  at  that 
same  hour.  The  paper  is  paid 
for,  and  we  take  for  granted  it  is 
read  for  the  news,  but  what 
about  a  particular  ad? 

The  advertiser  is  willing,  and 
does  pay  50%  of  his  time  cost  for 
talent  to  assure  your  tuning  in 
his  program,  if  you  are  at  home 
and  if  you  happen  to  have  your 
radio  on.  The  top  programs  men¬ 
tioned  above  spend  more  for 
such  talent  than  the  time  costs. 

Now,  did  you  ever  hear  of  an 
advertiser  spending  $1,000,000  a 
year  for  newspaper  space  and 
then  spending  $1,000,0()0  for  tal- 


three  20-inch  ads,  give  us  the 
radio  time  cost  with  which  to 
buy  three  more  20-inch  ads,  then 
give  us  the  radio  talent  cost  to 
hire  the  writers  to  produce  a 
daily  “Pause  That  Refreshes” 
column  and  I  swear  we  can  make 
people  read  “John’s  Other  Wife.” 
Yes,  and  they’d  buy  Coca  Cola 
because  of  the  daily  reminder 
and  because  they  felt  grateful 
to  the  sponsors  of  this  fine  fea¬ 
ture. 

If  this  is  crazy  for  newspapers, 
I  wonder  how  radio  is  this  year 
selling  half  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  it. 

We  would  be  lifting  the  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writing  art  from  a 
$50  per  week  clerk’s  job  to  one 
that  would  entice  $1,0W  to  $5,000 
per  week  talent,  and  agencies 
could  take  their  cut  from  these 
talent  charges,  just  as  they  now 
do  in  radio.  'Yes,  we  could  even 
have  “sponsor  parties”  where 
the  sponsor  could  get  the  thrill 
of  introducing  his  Aunt  Minnie 
to  his  pal — his  writer. 

So,  to  newspapers  that  own 
radio  stations,  and  those  that  do 
not,  we  offer  these  possibilities 
for  expanding  your  fields.  We 
confine  our  examples  to  stricfly 
institutional  advertising,  as  that 
is  the  only  department  in  which 
radio  competes.  To  date,  they 
have  not  discovered  how  to  sell 
a  dress,  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  shoes. 
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How  to  build  a  Good  Roof 


THE  FOUNDATION  IS  CONCRETE,  the  beams  are  solid 
iiak.  But  how  good  is  the  house  .  .  Mnthout  a  rooff 

All  right,  you’re  building  a  house  of  markets  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  You  ixnir  your  concrete  with  solid  schedules 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  newspa})ers.  Your  up¬ 
rights  and  sidewalls  you  provide  with  the  strong  news- 
l«l»ers  in  the  State’s  nine  other  large  cities. 

What  about  your  roof? 

You  couldn’t  find  sturdier  shingles  than  the  important 
82  Pennsylvania  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone.  They  lap  together  i)erfectly  to  give  your  house 
greater  strength — ])lus  protection,  comes  stormy  selling 
weather. 


You'll  find  almost  a  million  newspaper  families  in  “Our 
Town,”  Pa.  You’ll  find  a  retail  shopping  bill  of  $900.* 
000.000 — larger,  in  fact,  than  any  of  21  entire  States. 
You’ll  find  many  busy  war-plants — small  plants,  on  the 
whole,  readily  reconverted  to  peace-time 'products.  In¬ 
deed,  some  already  are. 

But  even  more  than  this,  you’ll  find  each  of  these  closely- 
knit  communities  an  individual  shopping  center — its 
market  square  serving  not  only  the  townsfolk,  hut  the 
]ieople  from  neighboring  villages  and  farms — all  people, 
i)y  the  way,  who  have  long  insisted  on  reading  their  local 
newspapers  thoroughly. 

Why  not  let  them  build  your  rcHjf  for  you  ? 


,IL  “Our  To wn,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


.Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 
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Chi.  Herald -American 
Heroes  Won’t  Talk 


THE  STAFF  of  the  Chicago 

Her  aid- American  is  conducting 
an  all-out  war  of  its  own  on 
both  the  home  and  battle  fronts, 
it  developed  last  week  with  the 
decoration  in  Italy  of  Cpl.  Cliff 
W.  Oliver,  former  Herald-Amer- 
ican  photographer,  for  conspicu¬ 
ous  photographic  achievement. 

Don  DeMichaels.  member  of 
the  Herald  -  American  editorial 
-department,  who  edits  an  eight- 
page  monthly  tabloid  for  staff 
members  in  the  service  and 
otherwise  keeps  track  of  their 
-doings,  entered  Cpl.  Oliver's  ci¬ 
tation  on  his  records  then  decid- 
-ed  to  take  stock  of  the  Allied 
war  gains  in  terms  of  contribu¬ 
tions  by  his  “proteges.”  As  a 
remarkable  example  of  how  the 
American  newspapers  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  country,  and  fight¬ 
ing  well,  this  is  what  he  found: 

Many  Decorated 

Seven  former  members  of  the 
Herald-American  staff  have  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart,  one 
twice.  Three  have  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross  and  four 
have  the  Air  Medal  with  one  or 
more  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  denot¬ 
ing  additional  awards.  One  is 
believed  to  have  been  given  the 
Soldier’s  Medal,  but  although  he 
admitted  getting  a  medal  he  has 
sidestepped  naming  it. 

The  top  Herald-American  hero 
holds  the  Navy  Cross.  Two  have 
Presidential  unit  citations,  and 
one  said  his  outfit  was  to  receive 
a  citation  from  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Of  the  468  Herald-American 
employes  in  the  services,  none 
have  been  killed  in  combat,  but 
two  have  died  in  training  acci¬ 
dents,  one  has  been  reported 
missing  in  the  Pacific  when  his 
submarine  became  overdue,  and 
several  are  prisoners  of  war. 

Scores  of  sons  of  Herald- 
American  employes  are  serving 
on  the  various  battle  fronts, 
several  have  been  killed  in  ac¬ 
tion,  and  a  number  have  been 
decorated. 

Aware  of  the  sacrifices  being 
made  by  their  fellows  and  de¬ 
termined  to  do  something  about 
it,  the  staff  has  given  675  pints 
of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank,  and  some  have  given  as 
many  as  eight  pints.  An  im- 
oflBcial  “Civilian  Chapter  of  the 
Purple  Heart”  has  been  organ¬ 
ized,  membership  requiring  ttie 
donation  of  three  pints  of  blood. 
There  are  76  members. 

The  servicemen's  tabloid 
which  Mr.  DeMichaels  edits  has 
had  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
“and  if  it’s  a  day  or  two  late 
we  get  30  or  40  letters  of  pro¬ 
test,”  he  says.  “Two  copies  are 
sent  to  each  of  our  members  in 
service  because  they  reported 
that  their  buddies  liked  to  read 
it  too.” 

Favorite  reading  in  the  “tab” 
are  stories  of  civilian  donation 
of  blood,  Mr.  DeMichaels  says 
his  readers  have  told  him.  They 
are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
prople  back  home  are  willing  to 
give  blood.  Next  in  reader  in- 
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terest,  he  says,  are  the  pin-up 
pictures  which  are  included  in 
every  issue,  then  come  the 
letters. 

“Newspapermen  never  think 
they  are  news,  even  when  they 
become  heroes,”  says  Mr.  De¬ 
Michaels.  “When  pressed  they 
seek  to  divert  attention  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  deeds  of  their  bud¬ 
dies.  Some  of  them  won’t  even 
tell  us  about  their  honors  and 
we  learn  about  them  second¬ 
hand,  either  from  their  families 
or  from  War  or  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  releases.  The  result  is  a 
number  of  them  have  probably 
been  decorated  without  our 
knowing  it.”  This,  however,  is 
the  list  he  has  been  able  to 
assemble: 

Gunner’s  Mate  Clyde  Pack 
(mailer,  color  plant),  torpedoed 
twice,  wounded,  awarded  Purple 
Heart  and  Navy  Cross.  Asked 
about  how  and  when,  he  merely 
remarked  that  Navy  men  are 
rugged  fighters. 

First  Lt.  Glenn  Profitt  (com¬ 
posing  room),  bombardier,  hold¬ 
er  of  Purple  Heart  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  Distinguished  Fly¬ 
ing  Cross  and  Air  Medal  with  11 
Leaf  Clusters.  After  a 
Rome  mission,  he  entered  the 
bomb  bay  to  remove  the  fuse 
from  a  jammed  bomb. 

Thomas  Walton  Fort  (adver¬ 
tising),  went  overseas  as  a 
second  lieutenant.  After  months 
of  service  in  the  South  Pacific, 
including  the  New  Guinea  cam¬ 
paign.  he  is  now  a  lieutenant 
colonel,  positive  assurance  that 
he  has  distinguished  himself  re¬ 
peatedly. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Ernest  E.  Tucker, 
USNR  ( editorial ) ,  torpedc^, 
went  down  with  the  ship  trying 
to  get  the  captain  to  put  on  a 
life  preserver.  His  own  “Mae 
West”  life  jacket  brought  him 
back  to  the  surface,  after  which 
he  organized  rescue  work. 

Cpl.  Norman  Schroeder  (cir¬ 
culation),  went  through  the  re¬ 
capture  of  the  Aleutians  and 
then  the  Marshalls  campaign. 
He  writes  that  he  and  his  bud¬ 
dies  think  the  Normandy  in¬ 
vasion  forces  are  the  ones  really 
facing  rugged  going. 

Marine  Sgt.  James  Lehner, 
(press  room).  Purple  Heart. 
Wounded  on  Bataan  and  cap¬ 
tured  in  fall  of  Corregidor: 
Marine  Cpl.  Edward  T.  Cozzi 
(circulation),  wounded  at  Gua¬ 
dalcanal;  Pvt.  Leroy  McHugh 
( composing  room).  Purple 
Heart,  wounded  in  Italy.  He  is 
the  nephew  and  namesake  of 
famed  police  reporter  Leroy 
(Buddy)  McHugh. 

Pvt.  Joseph  Manella  ( color 
plant),  wounded  in  Italy;  Pvt. 
T.  J.  Lyons  (composing  room), 
wound^  in  Italy;  Maj.  Kee  H. 
Harrison,  DFC  and  Air  Medal 
with  clusters,  plus  British  deco¬ 
rations.  Shot  down  over  France 
in  Flying  Fortress,  he  escaped 
and  returned.  First  Lt.  John  G. 
Dobson  ( advertising ) ,  holds  DFC 
and  Air  Medal.  Was  at  Hick- 
ham  Field  on  Dec.  7,  1941;  First 


Lt.  Robert  C.  Brown  ( editorial ) . 
holds  Air  Medal  and  cluster. 
Prisoner  in  (]lermany  after  Fly¬ 
ing  Fort  mission  from  England. 
About  same  time  his  brother,  Lt. 
Joseph  Warner  Brown,  a  navi¬ 
gator  based  in  Italy,  became  a 
prisoner  while  on  a  mission  over 
Austria. 

"Frtiit  Salad" 

First  Lt.  Eugene  Potter  (edi¬ 
torial).  now  with  USAAF  and 
formerly  with  Eagle  Squadron, 
holds  several  decorations  but 
never  designated  what  they  are 
in  letters  l^yond  “another  bit  of 
fruit  salad.” 

Cpl.  Jack  Grigola  (mailer), 
believed  to  have  the  Soldier’s 
Medal.  Dashed  into  fire  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  save  irreplaceable 
equipment  and  records. 

Marine  Cpl.  David  Bernstein 
( circulation ) ,  Presidential  unit 
citation,  Solomons  and  Russel 
Islands. 

Army  Cpl.  Frank  Mlynek. 
Presidential  unit  citation.  Re¬ 
ports  unit  was  scheduled  for  ci¬ 
tation  also  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Robert  Andrews  ( color  plant ) . 
served  aboard  the  famous  cruiser 
“Boise”  all  through  her  heroic 
Pacific  battles  and  while  she 
was  covering  the  Salerno  land¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  ship  received  a  Presidential 
unit  citation. 

Army  Cpl.  Cliff  Oliver  (edi¬ 
torial  ) .  made  honorary  life  mem¬ 
ber  of  Free  French  Armored  and 
Artillery  Division  for  photo¬ 
graphic  work  under  fire  in  Af¬ 
rica.  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Lt.-Col.  Jack  Redding,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  1942  as  a  1st 
Lt.,  has  done  exceptional  serv¬ 
ice  in  Army  public  relations  and 
was  the  man  who  kept  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  England 
in  wraps  during  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  invasion. 

■ 

Use  of  Swedish  Paper 
In  S.  A.  Reported 

Although  no  European  news¬ 
print  shipments  to  the  United 
States  have  been  reported  since 
1941,  Swedish  newsprint  this 
year  has  been  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  as  a  competitive  factor 
for  Canadian  paper  in  the  South 
American  market,  the  Toronto 
Financial  Post  declared  in  an 
article  by  one  of  its  own  corre¬ 
spondents  last  week. 

Chief  buying  of  the  Swedish 
paper  has  been  by  Argentina, 
which  ships  out  in  the  same 
boats  on  the  return  voyages  beef 
for  England  and  various  sup¬ 
plies  for  Sweden,  the  Post  cor¬ 
respondent  reveals.  Already 
this  year  Argentina  has  taken 
over  40,000  tons  of  this  Swedish 
newsprint  in  addition  to  impor¬ 
tant  purchases  of  Swedish  pulp, 
it  was  reported. 

Other  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  have  not  been  getting 
newsprint  to  the  same  degree 
from  overseas,  largely  because 
of  lack  of  shipping  arrange¬ 
ments  such  as  have  b^n  worked 
out  for  Argentina.  But  recently, 
a  small  shipment  of  16  tons  of 
Scandinavian  paper  was  landed 
in  Uruguay,  suggesting  that  the 
marketing  of  the  Swedish  paper 
may  be  widened,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  stated. 


Cooper  Urges 
Australia,  U.  S. 
Guard  Press 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  told  Austral¬ 
ians  last  week  he  hoped  they 
and  Americans  would  work 
steadily  together  to  remove  a 
basic  cause  of  wars — perverted 
presentation  of  inten.ational 
news. 

His  message  was  delivered  in 
a  transcribed  radio  address  over 
the  Australian  National  Broad¬ 
casting  station,  as  guest  speaker 
on  the  nationwide  “America 
Talks  to  Australia”  program. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  the  ideal  of 
a  free  press  in  a  free  world 
should  be  sought. 

“Should  we  achieve  this  goal,” 
he  declared,  “or  even  approach 
it.  the  tremendous  sacrifice  of 
this  hour  won’t  have  been  in 
vain.” 

Control  of  news  is  the  first 
tool  any  national  leader  requires  • 
to  drive  his  people  to  war.  Mr.  | 
Cooper  said,  adding  that  Hitler'^ 
first  move  was  to  take  control 
of  information  agencies. 

"The  most  powerful  th'ng  in  . 
the  world  is  truth,”  said  Mr. 
Cooper.  “If  news  may  flow  free¬ 
ly,  if  controls  permitting  sys¬ 
tematic  distortion  are  rigidly 
prevented,  we  may  have  an  abid¬ 
ing  faith  that  the  truth  will 
prevail. 

“Truthful  world  news.  I  am 
convinced,  can  be  assured  only 
under  the  following  conditions: 
first,  by  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  the  press  in  each  country; 
second,  by  insuring  equality  of 
access  to  news  at  its  source  by 
news  agencies,  native  and  for¬ 
eign.  'This  would  preclude  the 
danger  of  government  control 
and  subsidized  agency  poison¬ 
ing  or  throttling  of  the  flow  of  ' 
news. 

“Third,  by  insuring  equality 
for  all  in  availability  of  news 
transmission  facilities.  Fourth, 
if  not  a  penalty  for  distortion  of 
news,  at  least  a  declaration  in 
denunciation  of  that  form  of 
news  presentation.  .  .  . 

“I  am  gratified  your  Australian  j 
newspapers  cling  so  tenaciously  I 
to  the  tenets  of  a  free  press.  I  I 
hope  Australian  newspapers  will  | 
go  even  further  in  taking  up  the  ji 
crusade  for  a  free  world  press.” 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 
is  resumed  over  the  oceans 
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Two  numerals  packed  with  patriotic  fire!  Two 
occasions,  linked  by  a  common  bond  of  spiritual 
fervor.  The  4th  of  July,  bringing  back  vivid 
memories  of  an  early  fight  for  Freedom  ...  re¬ 
minding  us  of  the  pioneer  stock  against  which 
no  foe,  no  violation  of  Man's  inherent  dignity, 
could  hope  to  stand  for  long. 


Frightful  were  the  human  sacrifices  in  a  new 
land;  indomitable  the  spirit  against  terrifying 
odds.  Yet  men  with  Faith  in  their  hearts  fought 
the  good  fight — and  won. 


Now,  History  repeating  itself,  finds  America  with 
sword  and  gun  and  plane  and  ship,  battling  for 
the  some  immortal  cause,  its  ramparts  circling 
the  globe.  And  the  supreme  effort  is  given  holier 
import  because  of  the  unselfed  nature  of  that 
pioneer  courage.  All  humanity  is  in  the  balance 
— service  stars  in  quiet  windows  from  coast  to 
coast  .  .  .  more  and  more  and  still  more  of  them. 
Farm  homes,  elm-shaded  country  houses,  man¬ 
sions,  apartments,  thus  eloquently  voice  chal¬ 
lenge. 


America's  newspapers  record  these  humble  stars 
throughout  our  land  .  .  .  keep  pace  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  on  far  fronts  and  honor  the  dead.  Through 
alert  news  .  .  .  through  the  human  dramas  of 
"home  towns"  from  which  boys  and  girls  hove 
gone  forth  to  Danger,  unafraid  .  .  .  these  news¬ 
papers  are  linking  our  ever-memorable  July  4th 
with  the  tremendously  alive  5th  War  Loon  Drive, 
and  reminding  the  Nation  of  the  Duty  that  is  a 
Privilege. 


•One  of  a  jtriet  of  adfortisemonls  cnated  ut  art  and  UjO  py  (f.  Livingstoii  Lamed  and  contributed  by  this  paper  to  the  success  of  the  Uh  War 
paper  is  privileged  to  reproduce  it  in  any  sise  desired  for  its  own  coiiimns  under  local  sponsorship  either  with  or  without  credit  to  Editoi  Sc  Pui 


’  Loan  Drive.  Any  news' 
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the  city.  Some,  like  Burrii 
Jenkins  of  the  Joumal-Ameri- 
can,  Ken  Dixon  and  Mike  Chi- 
nigo,  who  “lone  horsed"  it  with 
the  First  Armored  down  High¬ 
way  Seven,  stayed  all  night  at 
hotels  in  Rome. 

They  missed  plenty  of  Jerry 
strafing  at  the  villa  where  the 
radio  set  was  hit.  At  2  a.m.,  Jim 
Kilgallen  was  pounding  out  a 
story  when  strafers  hit  the 
building  and  Jim  ended  up  un¬ 
der  the  table  with  a  couple  of 
radio  technicians. 

Fortunately,  Eleanor  Packard 
flew  up  from  Naples  and  the 
two  lone  women  shared  one 
room.  Germans  had  slept  in  it 
the  night  before  and  there  were 
still  stickers  with  names  like 
“Feldw.  Kundt”  on  the  doors. 

After  driving  fn  to  Rome  and 
having  cocktails  at  the  luxurious 
Grand  Hotel,  Eleanor  came  back 
about  2  a.m.,  wrote  her  story 
and  went  sound  to  sleep  on  the 
floor.  We  were  up  again  at  5:30 
for  the  daylight  entry  into  Rome 
and  a  concerted  rush  to  the 
Stampa  Estera  Building,  press 
headquarters. 

No  one  bothered  to  eat  or 
sleep.  They  were  all  writing 
and  corner.  Lt.  Jack  Sensenay,  scoops  and  rushing  out  for  more, 
of  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  public  This  was  the  biggest  event  (rf 
relations  men,  was  busy  hunting  ihe  war  and  plenty  had  risked 
out  booby  traps — and  finding  sharpshooters  and  shelling  to 
them.  set  their  stories. 

“Last  we  heard,  they  were  .  Then^  came  the  news — “Inva- 
still  fighting  down  the  road,  and  Rome  was  scooped 

you  can’t  get  in,"  everyone  front  page. 

Anzio.  The  Third  Division  had  ■ 

N''S.,\n°d"rLili“o"s2tow’  Carriers  Have  Own 


Invasion  Came 
Too  Soon  for 
Italy  Press  Corps 

Overshadowed  Stories 
On  Fcdl  of  Rome 
And  Further  Advances 

By  Hita  Hum* 

International  News  Service 
Staff  Correspondent 

Rome,  June  17 — About  the 
only  people  in  the  world  who 
were  unhappy  over  the  second 
front  invasion  were  the  press 
corps  in  Italy.  Even  the  part¬ 
ners  of  the  Axis  were  probably 
glad  to  have  the  suspense  over 
with  and  welcomed  the  long  de¬ 
layed  day.  But  not  the  news¬ 
hawks  who  were  still  busy  writ¬ 
ing  up  the  fall  of  Rome.  To 
them  news  of  the  second  front 
Invasion  came  as  a  blow. 

Rome  was  entered  late  Sun¬ 
day  night.  On  Monday  came  the 
full  scale  daylight  march  into 
the  city.  Tuesday,  newsmen 
were  still  finishing  eyewitness 
accounts  of  the  capitulation  and 

preparing  to  tackle  stories  they  _  _ 

had  been  waiting  to  write  since  getting  out  the  news  of  Rome's 
the  beginning  of  the  Italian  fall  was  almost  as  exciting  as 

campaign.  . 

Then  the  news  struck. 

Leldowir 

Frank  Coniff,  of  the  New  York 


NEW  OmCERS  OF  THE  ICMA 

Elected  to  office  in  the  International  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  group's  convention  at  St.  Louis  lost  week  were  (1.  to  r.): 
L  .W.  McFetridge.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune,  secretary-treasurer; 
lames  F.  lae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demociat.  president;  Shiel  Duiuker, 
Cincinnoti  Post,  first  vice-president,  and  I.  B.  Casadoy,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  second  vice-president. 


the  nearest  bar.  A  concerted 

groan  went  up  from  the  press  ^ 

room.  Typewriters  pounding  out  forces  ahead  of  them.  They  re¬ 
scoops  on  Vatican  interviews  ported:  ‘We’ll  be  in  Rome  in 
and  political  revelations  slowed  morning.” 
from  fortissimo  tempo  to  walk-  fo  Col.  Ken  Clark’s  public  re- 
ing  gait  and  finally  a  clacking  Nations  office.  Major  Henry  Ehr- 
sUm.  Uch  of  Boston  gave  out  maps  of 

■file  agency  men — Kennedy,  Rome. 

DeLuce  and  IHicker  of  the  Asso-  “The  plan  is  this.”  he  said, 
ciated  Press;  Kilgallen,  Chinigo  “We’ll  meet  at  the  circus 
and  Hovey  of  International  grounds  on  the  Appian  Way.  If 
News  Service;  Eleanor  and  we  can  go  all  the  way  in,  head 
Reynolds  Packard,  and  Roper  for  the  Stampa  Estera  (Foreign 
of  United  Press— chorused  al-  Press)  Building.”  Ehrlich’s  as- 
most  simultaneously:  signment  was  to  set  up  the  trans- 

“Why  couldn’t  they  have  mission  facilities  that  would 
waited  for  just  one  week?  We  flash  the  first  news  of  Rome’s 
mi^t  as  well  all  go  home.”  fall  to  the  world. 

Then  the  downholds  started  .  .  . 

pouring  in  (downholds  are  dls-  Amv*  at  Villa 

couraging  cables  from  the  New  As  it  turned  out,  units  of  the 
York  press  bureau  headquar-  First  Special  Service  force  were 
ters).  “Invasion  on,”  they  first  to  reach  that  city,  at  6:30 
warned.  “Cable  only  important  Sunday  morning.  It  was  not 
views.”  until  that  night  that  fighting 

Everyone  knew  there  wouldn’t  was  sufficient]^  under  control 
be  much  room  left  ft»r  Rome  for  anyone  to  get  in.  By  devious 
news  in  American  papers.  In  routes  the  correspondents  all  ar- 
one  way,  it  was  a  good  thing,  rived  at  a  villa  on  the  city’s  out- 
All  of  us  ha(B  been  going  with-  skirts.  That  afternoon  with  Paul 
out  sleep  dM:  neetSd  a  rest.  Green,  Stars  and  Stripes  re- 
Ken  Dixon,  of  AP,  and  Homer  Porter  from  Brooklyn.  I  arrived 
Bigart,  of  the  New  York  Herald  st  th®  villa.  Stretched  out  on 
Tribune,  went  out  to  get  hair-  th®  stone  porch  with  his  arms 
cuts  and  once  again  were  recog-  under  his  head  and  dirt  streaks 
nized  by  their  friends.  from  ear  to  ear  was  my  INS 

The  only  writers  who  didn’t  chief,  Jim  Kilgallen. 
care  particularly  were  magazine  ’The  place  was  crawling  with 


ROUTERS  flat  and  curvt4 
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ar*  dascribad  in  an  illustrataJ 
bullatin.  Writa  for  it  today 
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Sell  the  State  . . . 

Test  the  State... 
via  Newspapers 

Auburn  Citizen 
Advertiser  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 
(M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express 

(S) 

looming  Evening  Leader 
(E) 

Geneva  Times  (E) 

Gloversville  &  Johnstown 
Herald  &  Leader- 
Republican  (M&E) 

*Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard 
Star  (E) 

*Os8ining  Citizen 
Register  (E) 

*Peekskill  Star  (E) 

*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker  (E&S) 

*Tarrytown  News  (E) 

•White  Plains  Reporter- 
Dispatch  (E) 

•Yonkers  Herald- 
Statesman  (E) 
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your  yardstick? 


By  any  means  you  want  to  mea8are  it.  New  York 
State  ia  always  your  first  market. 

Take  population,  for  instance.  The  most  recent  esti¬ 
mate  (1943)  puts  12,684,378  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  here — more  potential  customers  than  some  sell¬ 
ers  have  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Or,  if  you’re  more  money-minded,  take  retail  sales. 
Last  year’s  estimate  was  $6,748,952,000  —  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Then  again,  maybe  you’re  test-minded.  WeU,  you 
couldn’t  find  a  better  selection  of  test  markets.  What 
do  you  want — “suburban” — “big  city” — “small  city”? 
They’re  aU  here  .  .  .  from  mighty  Manhattan  right 
down  to  the  homeliest  hamlet. 

Whether  you  sell  breakfast  food  or  building  materials 
— shaving  soap  or  electrical  supplies  .  .  .  your  own 
individual  yardstick  will  show  New  York  State  the 
starting  point  for  your  newspaper  schedules. 

And  while  you’re  about  it  .  .  .  don’t  ignore  the  news¬ 
papers  listed  at  the  left.  Quite  often  they’re  the 
difference  between  average  and  truly  outstanding, 
results. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

...always  your  first  market 
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Polish  Editor  Cites 
U.  S.  Press  Objectivity 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


“THE  STRENGTH  of  the  democ¬ 
racy  is  in  the  free  press,”  de* 
dared  Jan  Erdman,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Warsaw  daily,  Express 
Poranny  and  now  editor  of 
Polish  Facts  and  Figures,  a  bi¬ 
monthly  publication  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Information  Center,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  interview  with  Editor  & 

PUBLISHXR. 

The  youthful  newspaperman, 
who  saw  the  Polish  free  press 
vanish  in  the  hands  of  Nazi 
propagandists  and  watched  his 
country  fall  under  ruthless  Axis 
control,  is  eager  to  return  to  his 
editorial  desk  and  take  with  him 
ideas  which  his  contacts  with 
American  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
duced. 

Admires  Full  Coverage 

“Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
have  I  seen  such  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  the  war  as  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  America,”  he  said  ad¬ 
miringly.  Mr.  Erdman  was  also 
particularly  complimentary  of 
the  objectivity  with  which  news 
in  this  coun^  is  reported  and 
printed. 

Contrasting  pre-war  European 
newspapers  with  American,  he 
explained:  “Every  newspaper  in 
Europe  is  partisan;  they  were 
powerful  before  the  war  because 
the  public  believed  everything 
they  said. 

“It  is  so  different  here,”  Mr. 
Erdman  continued,  “for  the  read¬ 
ers  are  always  questioning  what 
they  read.”  That,  he  believes, 
however,  is  a  healthy  situation. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
people  had  always  believed  their 
papers,  they  were  quick  to  real¬ 
ize  when  the  German-published 
newspapers  appeared  on  the 
stands  that  these  were  not  ones 
in  which  they  could  place  con¬ 
fidence. 

At  first,  according  to  Mr.  Erd¬ 
man,  they  bought  the  papers, 
gave  them  a  cursory  glance  and 
then  in  anger  threw  them  on  the 
street.  Later,  however,  as  the 
undergrouiid  movement  tiecame 
more  active  and  better  integrat¬ 
ed,  the  people  organized  a  pas¬ 
sive  boycott,  did  not  even  buy 
the  papers  and  stacks  cf  them 
would  remain  on  the  newsstands 
all  day,  day  after  day. 

He  is  convinced  that  once  the 
war  is  over  those  newspapermen 
who,  having  observed  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  press  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  want  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  free,  objective  press  in 
their  own  coimtries,  will  have 
not  only  the  complete  support  of 
the  public  in  fulfilling  their  am¬ 
bition  but  also  its  strong  pres¬ 
sure. 

Though  superficially  deprived 
of  free  access  to  unbiased  news, 
the  Europeans,  by  listening  to 
radios  and  reading  newspapers 
operated  and  distributed  by  the 
underground,  have,  asserted  Mr. 
Erdman,  become  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  and  the  power 
of  a  free  press  in  preventing 


repetition  of  the  current  world 
situation. 

Mr.  Erdman’s  personal  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  result  of  the  war  have 
that  unreal  quality  usually  re¬ 
served  for  fiction,  but  because  he 
is  a  newspaperman,  he  feels  it 
has  been  his  good  rather  than 
his  mis-fortune  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  war 
from  all  angles. 

Sees  War's  Start 

He  was  in  Germany  when  that 
country  was  feverishly  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  Blitzkrieg,  but  re- 
timned  to  Poland  in  time  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  defense  of 
Warsaw  as  a  member  of  an  anti¬ 
aircraft  unit.  Though  reticent 
regarding  his  own  achievements 
and  experiences,  the  newspaper 
editor  is  proud  that  his  shots 
downed  two  German  Heinkels. 

This  experience  was  followed 
by  a  brief  period  during  which 
he  was  a  German  prisoner-of- 
war.  On  his  release  Erdman  re¬ 
turned  to  Warsaw  to  find  his 
home  in  ruins  and  German  police 
watching  his  every  move.  For 
months  he  lived  in  hiding,  mov¬ 
ing  his  “home”  nightly  and  work¬ 
ing  by  day  as  an  obscure  sales¬ 
man  in  a  textile  shop. 

In  August,  1940,  he  decided 
it  was  time  to  leave  Poland.  He 
managed  to  cross  the  border  il¬ 
legally  and  after  two  months  of 
hardship  and  danger  joined  the 
Polish  army  in  the  Middle  East. 
Serving  as  a  private  in  the  Polish 
Carpathian  Brigade  he  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  Libyan  campaign 
and  in  the  defense  of  Tobruk 
(1940-42). 

At  the  time  of  the  Stalingrad 
battle,  he  moved  to  Russia  as  a 
press  attache  of  the  Polish  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Kuybyshev  ( 1942-43 ) , 
a  position  which  he  retained  un¬ 
til  diplomatic  relations  between 
Poland  and  Russia  were  severed. 

Arrives  in  America 

From  the  Soviet  Union  he  went 
to  England  and  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  arrived  in  the  U.  S. 
to  diicct  the  publication  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Polish  Information 
Center,  New  York.  He  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  American  war 
effort  though  amazed  at  the  sur¬ 
face  disregard  of  war  and  at  the 
peaceful  appearance  of  the 
country. 

It  is  his  aim  through  publica¬ 
tion  of  Polish  Facts  and  Figures 
to  bring  closer  to  the  American 
public  the  problems  of  his  own 
country  and  to  impart  to  it 
knowledge  of  Poland. 

This  aim,  in  his  opinion,  is 
more  far-reaching  than  it  at  first 
appears,  for  he  is  convinced  that 
speedier  transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  coupled  with  the 
desire  of  peoples  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  to  know  each  other  better 
will  result  in  greatly  increased 
exchange  of  news  between 
countries. 

The  greater  understanding  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  fuller  knowl¬ 


edge  is,  Erdman  asserted,  the 
greatest  hope  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  free  countries  and  of  a 
peaceful  wortd. 

Speaking  precise  English  with 
the  Savoring  of  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  Mr.  Erdman  expressed 
his  enthusiasm  for,  in  addition 
to  the  thorough  coverage,  ob¬ 
jectivity  and  energy  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers,  the  pictorial 
news  story.  He  explained  that 
Poland  had  no  “picture  news¬ 
paper”  and  said  that  he  hopes 
to  see  the  creation  of  one  there 
after  the  war. 

Though  his  job  here  interests 
him  tremendously,  he  is  eager 
to  return  to  active  warfare,  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  no  faster 
road  back  to  his  desk  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  Poranny. 

WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Defends  Girl 
Sports  Writers 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

I  have  observed  in  the  April 
8  edition  the  news  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Jack  Carberry,  sports 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  in 
having  girl  reporters  ejected 
from  Denver  press  boxes.  Those 
are  my  girls  Carberry  Is  kicking 
around  and  I  should,  therefore, 
like  to  say  something  about  it. 

Carberry  is  one  of  the  die- 
hards  of  the  older  newspaper 
generation  who  just  doesn’t 
know  about  modern  progress  in 
his  profession.  As  a  rule,  such 
individuals  are  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice  except  when  they  carry 
their  idiocies  so  far  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work  of  a  great 
press  association  like  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

It  is  clear  that  Carberry  doesn’t 
know  that  at  the  time  Miss  Doris 
Blackburn  and  Miss  Marie  Wil¬ 
son — the  girls  who  were  ejected 
— were  graduated  from  this  Col¬ 
lege  last  June,  Ted  Metzger. 
Bureau  Manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Denver,  was  des¬ 
perate  over  the  problem  of  main¬ 
taining  a  staff. 

Man  after  man  had  been  taken 
by  the  draft  and  no  more  were 
available  to  take  their  places. 
In  his  extremity,  he  called  upon 
me.  I  introduced  these  two 
young  women  to  him  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  them  on.  They 
have  made  good. 

Miss  Blackburn  is  covering  the 
State  House  and  Miss  Wilson  is 
on  features  and  special  assign¬ 
ments.  It  is  the  height  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  that  Miss  Black¬ 
burn  is  welcome  in  Governor 
Vivian’s  daily  press  conferences, 
but  is  not  welcome  in  the  press 
boxes  in  Denver. 

Miss  Blackburn  and  Miss  Wil¬ 
son  took  the  places  of  two  men 
who  went  to  fight  in  the  war. 
Hundreds  of  other  women  all 
over  the  United  States  are  per¬ 
forming  similar  services  and 
turning  in  competent  work.  ’They 
are  helping  win  the  war  as  much 
as  any  woman  who  is  working 
in  a  factory. 

It  is  a  snide  trick  of  Carberry’s 
to  have  them  barred  from  press 
boxes  simply  in  order  that  he 
may  indulge  his  whims.  Evi- 

EOITOR  & 


dently,  he  subscribes  to  thi 
principle  of  sports  as  usual  and 
intolerance  as  usual,  even  though 
American  boys  are  dying  on  tht 
battle  fronts  of  the  world. 

Carberry’s  attempt  to  defend 
his  action  by  saying  he  is  simph 
protecting  the  jobs  of  sporti 
writers  who  are  now  at  ^ 
fronts  is  plain,  imadulteratcd 
piffle.  He  is  right  in  one  respect. 
Women  are  proving  themselvee 
in  this  emergency,  besides  ren¬ 
dering  a  patriotic  service. 

Competent  women  are  going 
to  replace  incompetent  men  after 
the  war,  but  I  can  tell  Carberry 
right  now,  that,  once  the  emer¬ 
gency  is  over,  none  of  them  will 
be  at  all  interested  in  sitting  in 
press  boxes  if  the  level  of  chtt- 
acter  and  personality  of  sporti 
writers  continues  to  remain  as 
Carberry  now  describes  it. 

Carberry  was  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing,  “I  got  the  University  of 
Colorado  officials  to  print  on 
their  press  box  tickets,  ‘No  wo¬ 
men  admitted’.”  I  have  juit 
checked  with  Miss  Alice  Clyncke 
who  handles  all  our  tickets  few 
us  here.  She  says  passes  now 
being  used  carry  the  following: 

“Ladies  and  guests  not  ad¬ 
mitted.”  This  was  printed  on 
the  passes  for  the  obvious  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  overcrowding 
of  the  press  box,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  interference  with  those  at 
work.  These  tickets  were  printed 
three  years  ago.  Comment  seems 
to  be  superfiuous. 

Women  have  occasionally  in  the 
past  watched  our  games  from 
our  press  box.  Miss  Clyncke 
has  been  one  of  these  and  she 
tells  me  that,  though  she  has  sat 
in  the  press  box  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  she  has  never  heard  any 
language  uttered  by  the  sports 
writers  present  that  was  not 
fit  to  be  heard  by  anyone.  Per¬ 
haps  Carberry  was  absent  on 
these  occasions. 

I  have  also  talked  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Harry  G.  Carlson,  Director 
of  Athletics,  who  has  given  me 
the  following  statement  for  pub¬ 
lication:  “Whenever  a  woman 
is  assigned  by  a  newspaper  or  a 
press  association  to  cover  a 
sports  event  on  our  campus,  she 
will  be  admitted  to  the  press 
box  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
would  welcome  a  male  reporter.” 

Ralph  L.  Crosman, 
Director,  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of 
Colorado 
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Stote  Bond 
i  Drive  "Moves 
With  Troops" 

Connecticut  moved  with  the 
troops  at  dawn  oi  Invasion  Day 
with  the  Fifth  War  Loan  Drive 
—the  only  state  in  the  Union  to 
do  so— because  a  man  who 
“used  to  be  a  newspaperman 
himself’  reverted  to  type. 

As  a  result  of  his  action  and 
thinking.  Connecticut  newspa¬ 
pers,  in  their  news  columns  and 
in  their  advertising,  slugged 
away  at  the  War  Bond  message 
for  a  full  week,  while  the  rest 
of  the  country  waited  for  the 
formally  designated  opening  day 
June  12.  In  a  dollar-and-cents 
analysis.  Connecticut  went  one- 
eighth  of  the  way  towards  its 
“E”  Bond  quota  in  four  days. 

Hurley's  Idea 


The  man  behind  the  story  is 
,  Jolm  M.  Hurley,  executive  man- 
if  ager  of  the  Connecticut  War  Fi- 
’  nance  Committee,  for  many 
{years  a  newspaperman  in  Bridge- 
iport,  Hartford  and  other  Eastern 
I  cities. 

At  about  4  a.m.  on  D-Day  he 
^was  awakened  and  told  of  the 
i  invasion.  Almost  automatical¬ 
ly  he  called  a  newspaperman 
'  friend  in  Hartford  and  passed 
.  on  the  word. 

As  he  sat  there  listening  to 
the  fragmentary  radio  news,  Mr. 
Hurley’s  sense  of  things  to  be 
done  made  him  restless.  In 
news  offices  things  were  moving. 
He  thought  to  himself:  “We 
ought  to  be  movipg  with  the 
Bond  drive.” 

From  that  thought  it  was  just 
a  step  to  the  phrase:  “We  move 
with  troops.”  It  clicked. 

Down  he  went  to  his  office  at 
5  ajn.  and  tried  it  on  a  type¬ 
writer.  It  looked  good.  He  tried 
it  in  a  one-page  story  for  the 
extras  soon  to  be  hitting  the 
■  street.  It  looked  even  better. 

So  at  6  a.m.  he  called  the 
i  chairman  of  the  State  War  Fl- 
^  nance  Committee,  Eugene  E. 
i  Wilson,  a  retired  Navy  officer 
who  is  a  vice-chairman  of  the 
'  United  Aircraft  Corporation, 
jand  put  up  to  him  the  proposi- 
■l  tion  whether  Connecticut 
i  shouldn’t  in  its  Bond  Drive 
l“move  with  the  troops.” 

I  "Of  course,  let’s  get  rolling,” 
Mr.  Wilson  exclaimed. 

By  6:30  it  was  on  the  wires 
and  was  page  one  news  all  over 
the  state  on  a  day  when  page 
tone  space  was  at  a  higher  pre¬ 
mium  than  at  any  time  since 
4  Pearl  Harbor. 

Front  Page  “Bombed" 

Moved  by  the  Superfortress 
bombing  of  Japan,  the  Eureka 
(Cal.)  Humboldt  Standard  went 
to  press  June  15  with  an  im- 
usi^  front-page  treatment  fea¬ 
turing  three  bombs,  printed  in 
red,  streaking  diagonally  across 
the  page  in  pursuit  of  a  fleeing 
Jap.  In  large  red  type  above 
the  logotype  were  the  words, 
■WE  BOMB  JAPAN.”  The 
make-up  was  the  result  of  a 
Quick  conference  among  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments.  .  . 


HEADLINES  THAT  “TOP” 
AN  ECONOMIC  UPSURGE 

The  unprecedented  growth  of  all  Kansas  is  meshed  with 
the  equally  astounding  growth  of  Topeka.  To  speak  of 
one  is  to  automatically  include  the  other.  Present  indus¬ 
trial  progress  and  a  complete  assurance  of  Post-War 
activity  is  expressed  in  hundreds  of  significant  headlines. 
Such  as : — 


•'TO  LOCATE  CARBON  BLACK  FACTORY  IN 
KANSAS "NEW  PLANT  HERE  TO  MANUFAC¬ 
TURE  RADIO  CRYSTALS”,  "LARGE  POSTWAR  TIRE 
FACTORY  IS  ASSURED  STATE”,  "OIL  IS  AMONG 
ASSETS  FOR  A  POSTWAR  KANSAS”,  "$200,000  FOR 
INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH”. 


Retail  sales  in  Topeka’s  2 1-drive-in  wealthy  counties 
totals  $191,664,000,  an  amount  that  exceeds  the  retail 
sales  of  55  out  of  the  100  largest  cities  in  the  country. 
These  popular  newspapers  are  the  only  media  published 
in  Topeka  covering  the  ENTIRE  region. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


Published  in  the  Capitol  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Represented  By  The  Capper  Publications,  Inc.  _ 
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Press  Backing 
Of  "G.  1.  Biir 
Wins  Praise 


Washington,  June  27  —  The 
“G.I.  Bill  of  Rights"  for  aid  to 
returning  servicemen  probably 
would  not  now  be  the  law  of  the 
land  if  it  were  not  for  ^e  power 
of  the  nation’s  press,  said  (Steers 
of  the  Americas  L^on  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Roesevelt  signed  the  meas¬ 
ure  at  the  White  Honse. 

“After  the  American  Legion 
drew  up  this  measure  and  sub¬ 
mitted  It  to  Congress,  the  press 
gave  It  universal  editorial  en¬ 
dorsement.”  said  Donald  G.  Glas- 
coff  of  Indianapolis,  national  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  Legion. 

“Thereafter,  during  the  pro¬ 
longed  hearings  and  heated  de¬ 
bate  in  both  houses  of  Congrass, 
the  press  treated  the  bill  so 
generously  in  its  news  columns 
that  widespread  public  sentiment 
was  aroused  in  behalf  of  it. 
From  every  state,  word  was  sent 
to  Congress  that  this  bill  ‘must 
pass.’  This,  of  course,  would 
not  have  been  true  if  the  facts 
had  not  been  carried  to  the 
people.” 

Lauded  by  Ex-Govemor 

Former  Gov.  John  A.  Stelle  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  named  by  National 
Commander  Warren  H.  Atherton, 
to  handle  the  bill,  also  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  press  for  its  help  in 
obtaining  passage  of  the  service¬ 
men’s  bill. 

“I  am  quite  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  this  bill  would  not 
now  be  the  law  of  the  land  if 
it  were  not  for  the  press,”  Gov. 
Stelle  said,  ‘"rhere  were  many 
times  when  we  were  not  at  all 
certain  that  we  would  win  this 
home  front  battle.  We  appealed 
to  the  press.  We  told  our  own 
story  of  how  veterans  became 
forgotten  men  after  the  last  war. 
The  press  told  that  story  as  never 
before.  The  people  responded — 
and  we  won.” 

Francis  M.  Sullivan,  executive 
director  of  the  Legion’s  national 
legislative  conunittee,  was  equal¬ 
ly  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
the  help  given  the  Legion  by  the 
press. 

Jack  Cejnar,  acting  national 
publicity  director  for  the  Legion, 
and  Elliott  Hayes,  assistant  in 
charge  of  Washington  publicity, 
said  they  had  never  experienced 
such  cooperation  as  the  Legion 
received  from  newspapers  and 
wire  service  on  the  story  of  toe 
G.I.  Bill. 

Cejnar  said  that  even  after 
passage  by  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress,  toe  bill  would  have  died 
in  conference  if  the  press  had  not 
leaped  into  the  breach. 

’Hie  city  editors  of  toe  Atlanta 
Constitution,  the  Jacksonville 
( Fla. )  Tlmes-Vnion,  and  toe  Lot 
Angelet  Examiner  all  had  a  hand 
toe  night  of  June  9  in  arrang¬ 
ing  to  break  a  deadlock  of  House 
conferees  by  helping  to  arrange 
for  toe  return  to  Washington  of 
Rep.  John  S.  Gibson  (D.-^.)  to 
cast  toe  deddlag  vote. 

Congressman  Gibson  was  !n 
an  automobile  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  Vakiosla  and  Douglas,  Ga., 
at  8  p.m.,  June  9.  It  was  neces¬ 


sary  to  have  him  in  Washington 
by  10  a-tn.  toe  following  day. 

Through  cooperation  of  Du¬ 
pont  Wright,  ni^t  city  editor  of 
toe  Constitution,  radio  broad¬ 
casts  and  tdephone  calls  were 
used  to  find  Mr.  Gibson  and  ar¬ 
range  for  his  automobile  dash 
to  an  Army  base  at  Waycross, 
Ga.  There  he  was  picked  up  in 
an  Army  car  provided  on  order 
of  an  Army  officer  who  had  been 
located  in  California  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner. 

At  the  Florida  state  line,  the 
Army  car  was  met  by  a  Florida 
highway  patrol  escort  arranged 
for  by  Night  City  Editor  Jack 
Avuty  of  the  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 

Mr.  Avery,  acting  as  liaison 
oflSoer  between  the  Legion  and 
Eastern  Airlines,  rushed  Gibson 
to  the  Ja^sonville  airport  where 
he  boarded  an  Eastern  Airlines 
p^ne  that  brought  him  into 
Waidiington  in  plenty  of  time  to 
cast  his  vote  and  put  the  bill 
over. 

Credit  for  finding  the  Army 
official  who  could  provide  Gibson 
with  a  car  for  toe  trip  from  Way- 
cross,  Ga.  to  Jacksonville,  Cejnar 
said,  must  go  to  David  Camelon 
and  Frank  Reilly,  who  had  been 
assigned  to  full-time  coverage 
of  toe  G.I.  Bill  by  toe  Hearst 
Newspapers. 

’Through  Wiley  Smith,  veteran 
chief  of  the  Hearst  news  bureau 
in  New  York  contact  was  made 
with  Walter  Sternberg,  general 
traffic  manager  of  Eastern  Air¬ 
lines,  to  arrange  for  Gibson’s 
seat  on  toe  fiight  to  Washington. 
Sternberg  was  found  at  his  home 
in  New  Jersey. 

“It  was  a  dramatic  and  breath¬ 
taking  finale  to  a  long  fight.” 
Cejnar  said.  “We  were  lost  until 
the  press  got  busy  that  night. 
Without  toe  help  of  toe  press 
we  could  not  have  overcome 
the  obstacles  of  telephone  priori¬ 
ties.” 


NEA  Asks  Passage 
U.  S.  Ad  BiU 

confirmed  from  page  11 


on  the  newspapers  to  help  in 
the  urgent  campaign  for  WAC 
enlistments. 

Describing  the  splendid  work 
done  by  the  women  in  the  Army, 
he  added:  “Through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  newspapers  you 
can  fill  in  the  details  of  this  long 
story  of  achievement.  The 
people  of  your  communities  who 
constantly  read  what  you  print, 
will  welcome,  I  am  sure,  the 
story  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps.  A  news  story  of  a  WAC 
from  your  hometown,  a  picture 
of  her,  or  even  an  editorial  can 
do  a  lot  to  help  your  local  Army 
recruiting  officer  accomplish  the 
mission  of  enlisting  more  WACs. 
It  is  so  well  recognized  that 
when  you  editors  are  sold  on  an 
idea  the  readers  of  your  news¬ 
papers  will  be  also.  .  .  . 

“I  am  confident  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  will  do  their  full 
share  in  winning  the  victory. 
Because  I  know  you  have  the 
habit  of  seeing  things  through.” 

Highlighting  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet,  presid^  over  by  Mr. 
Hardy,  was  presentation  of  the 
Amos  Award  to  Walter  D.  Allen, 
editor  of  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle.  Welcoming  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  Hon.  Walter  S.  Good- 
land,  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and 
former  publisher  of  newspapers 
in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  and 
John  Bohn,  mayor  of  Milwaukee. 
Response  was  by  P.  G.  Strom- 
berg,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Press  Association. 

Awards  in  the  annual  National 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  were 
presented  at  the  convention’s 
opening  dinner  meeting  by  Otis 
A.  Brumby,  Marietta  ( Ga. ) 
Times,  chairman  of  the  judges. 
Winners  were: 

General  Excellence.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  award,  daily  division;  Paul  H. 
Caswell,  Salinas  (Cal.)  Californian,  win- 
niiiK  the  War  Bond  for  first  place;  with 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Independent  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  Morristoam  (N.  Y.)  Record, 
third.  Western  Newspaper  Union  award 
for  weeklies  under  1,000;  Michael  J. 
Perdue,  Nevt  Sharon  (la.)  5for,  first: 
Spindale  (N.  C.)  ynn,  second;  Parker- 
burp  (la.)  Eclipse,  third.  Weeklies  over 

I, 000:  Ncre  Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser, 
first:  IVaupun  (Wis.)  Leader-News,  sec¬ 
ond:  Mission  (Tex.)  Tirrus,  third. 

First  in  the  NEA  Community  Service 
Award  for  weekly  papers  was  August 

J.  Wiesner,  Jr.,  Et^lewood  (N.  J.) 
Press,  with  the  Columbia  (Miss.) 
Propress,  second,  and  the  Mesa  (Ariz.) 
Tribune,  third.  In  the  daily  classifica¬ 
tion  W.  E.  Hall,  Anderson  (S.  C.) 
Daily  Mail,  again  ranked  tops  for  the 
Ebitor  &  Publisher  award,  with  the 
International  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Tribune, 
second. 

The  NEA’s  award  for  best  editorial 
page,  went  to  W.  O.  Taylor,  Archbold 
(O.)  Buckeye,  with  the  Fairfield  (Conn.) 
News,  second,  and  the  Salem  (Ind.) 
Republican-Leader,  third. 

Meyer  Both  “Special  Edition”  award 
for  weeklies:  Homer  D.  King,  Hemet 
(Cal.)  News,  with  the  Pella  (la.) 
Chronicle,  second,  and  the  Wellesley 
(Mass.)  Townsman,  third.  In  the  daily 
dtTislen,  R.  E.  Evan’s  Casfer  (Wya) 
Tribune-Herald  won  first  place,  followed 
by  the  Booneville  (Mo.)  Daily  Newt  and 
the  Laconia  (N,  H.)  Citiaen. 

The  Ludlow  “Newspaper  Production” 
award  for  weeklies,  was  won  by  Joe  T. 
(^ouk.  Mission  (Tex.)  Timet,  followed 
by  the  Wanpun  (Wls.)  Leader-News 
and  the  Waskinpton  (N.  Y.)  Star,  In 


Credit  to  Wire  Services 

Mr.  Hayes  gave  the  three  ma¬ 
jor  wire  services  —  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  —  credit 
for  most  of  toe  thousands  of  col¬ 
umns  of  news  space  which  papers 
throughout  the  country  devoted 
to  toe  G.I.  Bill. 

“There  was  never  a  day  when 
these  services  did  not  give  us 
toe  utmost  consideration,”  he 
said.  “They  not  only  put  our 
story  on  toe  wires  when  traffic 
was  heavy  with  war  news,  but 
their  men  and  women  went  out 
of  their  way  to  seek  information 
on  toe  G.I.  Bill,  and  to  handle  it 
accurately. 

“I  am  sure  that  newspapers 
and  readers,  wherever  they  are, 
can  have  complete  confidence  in 
anything  they  receive  under  toe 
label  of  AP,  U.P.,  or  INS.” 

Mr.  Hayes  estimated  that 
newspapers  carried  more  than 
2,000  editorials  on  toe  G.I.  Bill. 
TTie  number  of  news  columns 
devoted  to  toe  story,  he  said, 
could  not  be  estimated  until  all 
clippings  had  been  received  and 
even  then  the  total  would  not 
be  accurate. 

The  New  York  Mirror  has 
started  a  series  of  articles  ex¬ 
plaining  in  detail  toe  benefits 
of  toe  bill  for  servicemen  and 
their  dependents. 


tlie  daily  group,  K.  K.  Friedcl’s  Haa 
(Neb.)  Tribune  wa*  first.  an4  ^ 
Morristown  (N'.  J.)  Record, 

The  NEA  “Best  Use  of  lUiwT 
Material”  award  went  to  the  Sem 
(N.  Y.)  Inquirer,  with  the  Pellt 
Chronicle,  aud  the  Meta  (Ariz.) 
Tribune,  ranked  second  and  thizd,  i|.i 
spectively.  I 

In  the  Northern  States  Job  Praiwi 
award  contest,  the  Albion  CN.  Y.)  ,<22 
User  ranked  first,  followed  by  the  Bmh 
town  (KjO  Standard  and  the  WeHtdn 
(Mass.)  Townsman. 

Circulation  Manapement  ma^izne 
award  for  best  circulation  promotaa  eg 
development,  was  won  by  Alexander 
Miller,  Belleville  (Kan.)  Tetesi 
with  the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune, 
the  Ripon  (Wis.)  Commonwealth, 
lowing. 

Linotype’s  general  excellence  in  t  ^ 
raphy  award  went  to  the  Mission  (tS 
Times,  with  the  Sufem  (N.  Y.)  fM_ 
pendent,  the  Montclair  (N.  Y.)  Tawl 
and  the  Covington  (Ga.)  News,  foliar^ 

The  John  Herrick  .iward  of  a 
War  Bond  went  to  George  Hopkh 
Eustis  (Fla.)  Lake  Region,  second  a< 
third  place,  with  a  S2S  War  Bond  la 
each,  were  won  by  A.  Q.  Miller,  M 
ville  (Kan.)  Telescope,  and  J.  T.  I 
cum,  Owen  County  (Ky.)  Democret, 

The  convention  program  a 
included  talks  by  C.  W.  Brosil 
on  typography:  Messrs.  Fred  ai| 
and  A.  D.  Bradley,  job  printli|;| 
Ott  Worley,  engraving;  FIok 
Hockenhull,  circulation,  and  U 
Col.  J.  T.  Lovett  on  “Pr 
Conditions  in  China.” 

Committee  reports  were 
by  Walter  Crim,  chairman,  joor 
nalism;  Charles  Ryder,  membo- 
ship;  George  W.  Greene,  audit¬ 
ing;  Clifford  Kaynor,  nomiita 
ing;  Carl  C.  Carlson,  resoluti 

(5ther  program  features 
eluded  the  Past  Presid 
Breakfast,  Friday  morning, 
sided  over  by  W.  W.  Loomis, 
Lt.-Col.  Lovett  as  guest  speaks: 
the  Friday  noon-day  lunchea 
with  Vice-President  McKinntf, 
presiding;  the  Saturday  momiai 
breakfast  session,  presided  on 
by  Edwin  F.  Abels;  the  Thtov 
day  luncheon,  followed  by  a  Lak 
Michigan  cruise  at  the  invlti- 
tion  of  the  Milwaukee  JounuL 


Bond  Linage  Up 

Advertisers  have  contribuM 
311.346  lines  of  space  in  10  N«v 
York  City  dailies  In  the  first  tn 
weeks  of  the  Fifth  War  Lo« 
drive,  according  to  a  r^ort  f 
the  (rity’s  War  Finance  Com 
tee,  with  211,297  lines  used  k 
general  and  financial  advertir 
ers;  100,049  lines  by  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Only  249,448  lines  d 
space  had  been  used  in  the 
10  papers  during  the  first 
weeks  of  the  Fourth  War  ’ 
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» Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald  Sells  All 
Treasury  Ads 

John  A.  Davis,  manager  of  the 
^  AlbonV  (Ga.)  Herald  has  in- 
••  (orm«i  the  War  Finance  Di- 
Ju  vision  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  that 
fftr  Bond  advertising  is  not 
iifScult  to  sell. 

Mi.  Davis  says  that  at  first  his 
1  staff  was  rather  reluctant  to 
solicit  government  prepared  ad- 
U  vertising.  feeling  that  some  of 
their  merchants  might  feel  that 
they  were  trying  to  capitalize 
jS  jn  patriotism. 

Ti^  Alter  his  newspaper  had  con- 
tributed  a  large  volume  of  dis- 
^  *  play  space  to  the  various  patri- 
)tic  appeals  and  after  observing 
b  that  many  newspapers  were  con- 
!T,  M  tributing  25%  d  their  open  rate 
T.  h  ind  charging  sponsors  for  the 
— '■  mnaining  75%,  they  felt  free  to 
%t  up  a  similar  operation, 
g  Contribute  25%  of  Cost 

They  now  run  a  full  page  war 
'3|f  effort  advertisement  each  Sun- 
day,  which  carries  a  list  of  106 
sponsors  with  each  sponsor  pay¬ 
ing  his  proportionate  share, 
amoimts  to  the  newspaper’s 
'  wen  rate,  less  25%,  which  the 
_  Herald  contributes. 

^  The  Herald  manages  to  sell  all 
af  the  advertising  material  that 
is  made  available  to  them  from 
I  the  Treasury  for  all  the  special 
drives.  They  always  insist  that 
™  anly  one  merchant  be  permitted 

yt  to 

sponsor  a  full-page  War  B  jnd 
Drive  ad — except  in  cases  where 
two  or  more  businesses  are 
under  the  same  ownership.  The 
Herald  believes  that  they  could 
“M  lot  sell  all  the  newspaper  drive 
ids,  if  they  permitted  more  than 
me  merchant  to  participate  in 
an  iponsoring  each  page, 
ih'  They  sold  and  published  51,000 
wl  lines  of  War  Bond  advertising 
during  the  last  drive  and  expect 
;o  considerably  exceed  that 
imount  in  the  present  Fifth 


llrive. 
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3*  'Knowledge"  Simms 
^  plained  D-Day  Flash 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  June  26 — 
^  D-Day  has  come  and  gone  and 
•r  he  three-day  “scoop”  of  Joan 
I  d  SUlis  in  the  London  AP  bureau 
m  las  been  forgiven  in  many  quar- 
t*i  ers— but  they  are  still  talking 
ah  lere  about  the  right-guessing  of 
“  -eRoy  Simms. 

W  Around  the  office  of  the  Bir- 
ningham  News-Age-Herald,  they 
j^l  him  “Knowledge”  Simms. 
/  nhen  anyone  wants  to  know  the 
^re  of  the  Harvard-Yale  game 
P  1910,  they  go  to  Simms  in  the 
|fiP  office;  he  will  chew  his  cigar 
little  harder,  and  then  after 
few  seconds  will  say;  “I  think 
„  he  score  was  7  to  6.”  And  the 

Ujffi^rds  will  uphold  him. 

•I  That  memorable  Saturday  af- 
^rnoon  when  the  AP  gathered 
bjround  the  machine  yelling 
Hash.”  LeRoy  Simms  had  an  ex- 
reason  to  chew  his  cigar. 

*9*  A  editor  went  running  to 
>im  to  ask  what  it  meant. 

MJ  ‘Well,”  said  Simms,  “my  best 
udgment  is  that  a  girl  operator 
■I  n  the  London  AP  bureau  has 
I,  t  >een  practising  up  on  the  flash — 
>nd  when  that  new  lead  on  the 


Russian  story  came  in,  she  hur¬ 
riedly  punched  it  out  and  forgot 
that  she  had  that  big  ‘flash’  on 
the  tape.” 

"fhe  only  thing  Simms  didn’t 
guess  was  the  name  of  the  “girl 
operator.” 

Yes,  they  call  him  “Knowl¬ 
edge”  Simms  around  Birming¬ 
ham.  He  is  a  veteran  AP  cor¬ 
respondent,  and  can  tell  you 
almost  anything  under  the  sun. 
In  fact,  the  only  accurate  predic¬ 
tion  he  hasn’t  made  yet,  is  the 
date  of  the  end  of  the  world. 

They’re  working  on  him  about 
that  around  Birmingham! 

WLB  Denies 
Pay  Increase 
For  Drivers 

Camden,  N.  J.,  June  27 — A  pe¬ 
tition  for  an  increase  in  wages 
by  drivers  who  handle  the  eve¬ 
ning  edition  of  the  Courier-Post, 
known  as  the  Evening  Courier 
and  circulating  in  South  Jersey, 
has  been  deni^  by  the  Trucking 
Panel  of  the  Third  Regional  War 
Labor  Board,  following  a  hear¬ 
ing  held  in  Philadelphia  before 
Judge  Gerald  F.  Flood  and  his 
associates. 

The  Courier-Post  is  owned  by 
J.  David  Stem,  publisher  also 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  The 
petitioners  are  members  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspaper  and  Maga¬ 
zine  Chauffeurs  and  Handlers 
Union  No.  68,  witti  which  drivers 
of  all  the  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  newspapers  are  affili¬ 
ated.  The  case  for  the  publishers 
was  handled  by  Eugene  MacKin¬ 
non,  manager.  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Gilbert  J.  Kraus, 
vice-president  and  general  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Philadelphia  Record 
Company. 

The  sole  issue  involved  in  the 
case  was  wages.  Camden  drivers, 
whose  current  rate  of  pay  is  $1 
per  hour  for  a  5-day,  40-hour 
week,  wanted  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  Philadelphia  evening  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Bulletin  and  Daily 
News,  which  is  $1.31  per  hour 
for  a  6-day,  42-hour  week. 

The  Record  management  of¬ 
fered  to  pay  the  $1.31  rate  pro¬ 
vided  the  Camden  drivers  would 
work  a  6-day  42-hour  week.  The 
latter  held  out  for  pay  increase 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  40- 
hour  5-day  week,  which  dispute 
brought  the  case  before  the 
Panei.  Decision  of  the  three 
arbiters  was  unanimous  for  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  wage 
scale  for  the  duration  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  contract. 

■ 

G.  E.  Hosmer,  Former 
Head  of  NEA,  Dies 

George  E.  Hosmer,  75,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  former  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  at  his  home  in  Ft. 
Myers,  Fla.,  June  27,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Born  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  Mr.  Hos¬ 
mer  published  newspapers  in 
Kansas,  New  Mexico  and  Colo¬ 
rado  before  coming  to  Ft.  Myers 
in  1921.  There  he  published  the 
Manatee  River  Journal,  the  Ft. 
Myers  Press  and,  until  recently, 
the  Southiuest  Floridian,  a 
weekly. 
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Columnist  Tells 
How  Press  Has 
Met  Difficulties 

Philadelphia,  June  19 — 
“Blame  it  on  the  war”  is  one 
of  the  excuses  most  otten  heard 
in  these  days  of  abbreviated 
services.  But  up  speaks  Charles 
Fisher,  columnist  for  the  Record, 
to  point  out  that  amid  all  the 
curtailments  of  life’s  long  taken- 
for-granted  blessings,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  standing  up 
so  elegantly  under  the  strain  as 
to  make  their  contribution  out¬ 
standing. 

In  an  article  published  last 
week,  titled  “Praise  for  News¬ 
papers”  and  carrying  the  sub¬ 
head  ‘"They  don’t  use  war  as  an 
excuse  for  shoddy  service,” 
Fisher  toots  the  horn  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  in  a  manner  that 
has  stimulated  considerable  fa¬ 
vorable  comment. 

“The  invasion  put  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  press — heavier 
perhaps  than  the  strains  most 
civilian  businesses  know,”  wrote 
Fisher.  “But  no  reader  foimd 
his  paper  a  sloppy,  uncraftsman¬ 
like  job  to  be  excused  under 
the  sullen,  swivel-jointed  query: 
‘Don’t  you  know  there’s  a  war 
on?’  ” 

Fisher,  the  author  of  a  recent 
book  that  has  attracted  wide  at¬ 
tention,  ‘“The  Columnists  —  A 
Surgical  Survey”  (E.  &  P.,  April 
8),  suggests  there  are  very  few 
enterprises  in  civilian  life  of 
which  as  much  can  be  said. 

Very  often,  he  says,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  away  from  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  great  many  firms 
and  organizations  may  be  taking 
advantage  of  this  situation  “by 
squeezing  the  war  situation  for 
just  a  shade  more  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  exigencies  of  the  times 
indicate.” 

Loyally  championing  the 
cause  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 
Fisher  says  the  press  of  America 
is  “maintaining  a  tone,  a  level 
of  quality,  which  isn’t  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  pre-war 
period.” 

He  describes  the  measures 
the  newspapers  have  taken  to 
meet  newsprint  and  manpower 
shortages. 

Continuing,  he  writes:  “And 
on  top  of  this  is  the  increased 
pressure  put  upon  a  newspa¬ 
per  by  the  war.  News  is  at  its 
greatest  volume  in  the  history 
of  the  press.  It  must  be  fielded 
swiftly  and  printed  accurately 
on  ordina^  days.  During  times 
like  invasion  week  the  pressure 
trebles. 

“But  the  papers  get  out — on 
time  and  with  their  customary 
magnificent  coverage  of  the 
whole  world  each  day.  The 
reader,  indeed,  receives  a  good 
deal  more  news  for  his  money 
than  ever  before.  His  paper 
does  not  appear  full  of  mumbled 
excuses.  And  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  for  any  one  associated  with 
the  job,  in  however  inconse¬ 
quential  a  way,  to  understand 
the  shoddy  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  offered  in  other  fields.” 

Fisher  observes  the  wheels 
going  round  from  close  up. 
Most  newspaper  columnists  re¬ 
treat  into  their  ivory  towers 


of  cloistered  cubicles  to  endure 
the  travail  of  coluiim-producing. 
Charlie  sits  right  out  in  the 
local  room  amid  all  the  report¬ 
ers,  only  a  yard  or  two  from  the 
city  desk,  and  declines  stead¬ 
fastly  all  offers  of  a  “haven  for 
quiet  thinking.  ” 

■ 

Pyle  Picture  Slated 
For  Big  Promotion 

In  a  statement  this  week  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Producer 
Lester  Cowan,  of  United  Artists 
Corp.,  announced  a  national 
newspaper  advertising  budget  of 
$200,000  for  his  prc^uction  of 
“G.  I.  Joe,”  based  on  the  Ernie 
Pyle  best-seller,  “Here  Is  Your 
War.” 

Cowan  stated  that  all  news¬ 
papers  in  key  cities  will  receive 
equal  space.  regardless  of 
whether  they  carry  the  Pyle 
column  or  not  He  pointed  out 
that  the  story  of  “G.  I.  Joe”  is  the 
story  of  the  war’s  top  ten  combat 
correspondents  as  well  as  that  of 
Pyle,  and  that  all  leading  syndi¬ 
cates  servicing  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  will  be  rep¬ 
resented. 

Nationally  known  combat  cot^ 
respondents  who  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  production  in 
prominent  roles  include  Hal 
Boyle,  Don  Whitehead,  Reiman 
Morin  and  Dan  De  Luce  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Chris  Cunningham 
and  Reynolds  Packard  of  United 
Press;  Clark  Lee,  Inez  Robb  and 
Michael  Chinigo,  International 
News  Service;  John  Lardner, 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance.  Others  include  Bill  Stone- 
man,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Jack 
Belden,  Life  and  Time;  Sgt.  Jack 
Foisie,  Stars  &  Stripes. 

'The  correspondents,  whenever 
possible,  will  play  themselves  in 
the  production,  otherwise  will  be 
enacted  by  professional  players. 

■ 

Dear  Lauds  Women 
In  Journalism 

Walter  M.  Dear,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Jersey  City  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  has  been  taking  a 
busman’s  holiday  by  visiting 
eastern  North  Carolina  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Dear,  past  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  visited 
publishers  in  Charlotte,  Con¬ 
cord,  Salisbury  and  Raleigh.  He 
was  the  guest  of  Josephus 
Daniels  and  John  A.  Park,  pub¬ 
lishers,  respectively,  of  the  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Times  at 
Raleigh. 

In  commenting  on  the  effect 
the  present  newsprint  shortage 
had  on  the  publication  of  news. 
Mr.  Dear  stated  that  more  news¬ 
papers  have  stopped  wasteful 
practices  and  are  operating 
more  efficiently.  He  feels  that 
the  newspapers,  though  hard  hit 
by  the  manpower  shortage,  are 
operating  very  well  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances. 

He  remarked  that  women  re¬ 
porters  do  a  “dam  good  job” 
and  in  many  cases  their  short¬ 
comings  in  regard  to  reporting 
result  from  poor  assignments 
from  the  city  editor.  “The  day 
has  passed,”  he  said,  “when  men 
had  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of 
news  writing.” 
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Campcdgns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

put  aboard  the  train  through  the 
window,  the  way  litter  cases 
must  be  handled  in  regular 
sleepers  or  room  cars.  The 
headline  reads:  “Bedroom  B  is 
taken — so  help  share  the  space 
that’s  left”  The  copy  reviews 
^e  transportation  problem  and 
includes  a  check*llrt  of  “Shara- 
the-railroad-rules.”  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  is  the  agency. 

W.  A.  Tatlob  &  Co.  is  begin¬ 
ning  an  advertising  campaign  on 
Valliant  California  Burgundy, 
from  the  Valliant  &  Son  Vine¬ 
yards.  A  series  of  large  space 
advertisements  in  four  colors, 
two  colors  and  black  and  white 
are  scheduled  to  appear  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  in  both  Sunday 
and  daily  newspapers  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  to  Washington,  and  west  to 
Buffalo.  The  basic  aim  of  the 
Valliant  plan  is  to  take  the  mys¬ 
tery  out  of  selling  and  serving 
table  wine.  Since  the  serving 
of  wine  is  largely  up  to  the 
housewife  the  advertisements 
are  directed  largely  at  women. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  ad¬ 
vertising  promoting  Valliant 
Burgundy  as  a  table  wine  a 
special  newspaper  campaign  is 
introducing  the  Valliant  “cooler,” 
summertime  refresher.  Besides 
stimulating  immediate  sales  the 
“cooler”  campaign  is  expected 
to  swing  more  people  into  the 
habit  of  serving  Valliant  Burg¬ 
undy  regularly  as  a  table  wine. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  is  the 
agency. 

Admirai.  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  already  opening  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  its  latest  re¬ 
frigeration  development — a  re¬ 
frigerator  with  a  built-in  freezer, 
to  be  available  after  ^e  war. 
Intensified  advertising  will  be 
placed  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  farm  papers  during  the  next 
six  months.  The  advertisements 
will  be  of  an  educational  nature 
“selling”  the  public  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  owning  the  new  type 
refrigerator. 

Kerkoff,  Ltd.,  maker  of  Djer- 
Kiss  perfume  and  toiletries,  and 
V.  VivAUDou,  maker  of  Mavis 
Talcum  and  Bath  accessories, 
have  appointed  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  as  their  advertising 
agency.  Subsidiaries  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Laboratories.  Inc.,  both 
companies  are  located  in  Long 
Island  City. 

Brugal  &  Co.,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  has  released  a  new 
advertising  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Brugal  Rum,  distributed  in 
the  U.  S.  through  Park  &  Tilford 
Import  Corp.  Charles  M.  Storm, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency.  The  ads, 
which  will  range  from  400  to  250 
lines,  are  scheduled  to  appear 
once  a  week  in  newspapers  in 
key  cities  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Under  the  rhythmical 
head  “The  Choice  of  Conois- 
seurs  for  over  50  years”  the  first 
ad  ran  this  week.  Stressing  the 
idea  that  “back  of  Brugal’s  qual¬ 
ity  is  a  family  heritage — a  West 
Indies  tradition  of  rum-making,” 
it  set  the  theme  for  all  subse¬ 
quent  ads.  Magazines  and  trade 
publications  will  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  campaign. 
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Hill  Blackett  &  Co.  has  been 
given  a  contract  to  handle  the 
advertising  of  G.  Barr  &  Co., 
cosmetics  and  pharmaceuticals. 

The  Chicago  Fashion  Indus¬ 
tries  have  appointed  the  Kalom 
Co.  to  handle  their  advertising. 
An  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned. 

Philharmonic  Cor’'  oration, 
owned  by  American  Type 
Founders,  presents  de-luxe  radio- 
phonograph  receivers  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  opening  July  30.  Charles 
Dallas  ^ach  Co.,  Newark,  is  the 
agency. 

Lawrence  G.  Gumbinner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  advertising 
for  Chap  Stick  Co.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Rollins  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.. 
Des  Moines,  has  appointed  Doug¬ 
las  D.  Simon,  Advertising,  as 
its  agency.  Kay  Glass  will  be 
accoimt  executive. 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad. 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  named  Albert 
Woodley  Co.  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Plummer,  Ltd.,  has  named 
Walter  W.  Wiley  Advertising. 
Inc.,  to  handle  its  account. 
Newspapers,  class  magazines  and 
trade  papers  are  being  used. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four- 
color  pages  on  Swift  &  Co.,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  June  25  issue  of 
Parade,  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion.  The  cover  of  Parade  this 
week  is  also  a  four-color  job. 

Peggy  Sage,  Stamford,  Conn., 
manufacturer  of  nail  enamel  and 
other  hand  preparations,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.. 
New  York,  as  its  advertising 
agent. 

Hillman  -  Shane  -  Breyer,  Los 
Angeles,  has  resigned  (July  1) 
the  Los  Angeles  Associated  Ap¬ 
parel  and  California  Apparel 
Creators’  account. 

Uneeda  Credit  clothing  stores 
has  appointed  Robert  Reinhart, 
Jr.,  Advertising,  to  handle  its 
account. 

A  new  series  of  advertisements 
for  “Presto”  cookers  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  National 
Pressure  Cooker  Co.,  to  stimu¬ 
late  post-war  demand  despite 
the  fact  that  none  of  the  uten- 
siles  may  now  be  purchased. 

’The  Michigan  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appropriated  $2,250 
to  advertise  in  newspapers,  and 
on  radio  programs  the  need  for 
cherry  pickers  to  harvest  the 
crop  in  northeastern  Michigan. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Number  57  in  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  being  run  by 
Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  New 
York,  presents  an  interesting  and 
seemingly  complete  list  of  the 
uses  of  alcohol  in  wartime.  It 
all  started  because  of  a  letter 
from  a  reader  asking  for  what 
besides  smokeless  powder  and 
synthetic  rubber,  alcohol  had 
gone  to  war.  Among  the  prod¬ 
ucts  depending  upon  alcohol 
mention^  here  are  those  useful 
to  the  Army,  aviation,  shipping 
and  hospitals,  such  as:  airplane 
dope  and  lacquer,  indicating 
liquid  for  spirit  levels,  compasses 
and  thermometers,  power  fuel 
for  torpedo  propulsion  and  even 
solvent  for  making  artificial  silk, 
or  vitamins. 


PHILIP  J.  KELLY,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Carstairs,  has  been 
named  a  director  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council.  Inc.  Mr. 
Kelly  has  been  directing  two  of 
the  council’s  programs  on  behalf 
of  the  Navy. 

Raymond  E.  Nelson  has  been 
elected  a  vice-president  of 
Charles  M.  Storm  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.  He  continues  as  director 
of  radio  and  television,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  been  producing 
and  directing  a  weekly  television 
show  for  the  agency.  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  came  to  Charles  M.  Storm 
Co.  last  year  from  WOR,  New 
York,  where  he  served  as  day¬ 
time  program  director  and  su¬ 
pervisor  of  television  activities. 

Fred  R.  ’Thornton  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  of 
the  Leo  Burnett  Co..  Inc..  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company. 

Edmund  R.  Richer  has  been 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
Hart.  Schaffner  &  Marx  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Thomas  Jefferson  Twenty- 
man,  who  resigned.  Richer  was 
advertising  director  of  the  firm 
from  1936  to  1942.  went  to  the 
Chicago  Sun  as  promotion  direc¬ 
tor,  and  has  been  on  special  as¬ 
signment  in  Washington  and 
New  York  for  the  Office  of  Stra¬ 
tegic  Services. 

Richard  C.  Carr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  institutional 
advertising  at  the  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago. 

James  M.  Nelson,  for  the  last 
two  years  associate  editor  of  the 
American  magazine,  is  returning 
to  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.  as 
vice-president  and  account  exec¬ 
utive  in  the  Cincinnati  office. 
Mr.  Nelson  was  manager  of  the 
Jones’  New  York  office  from 
1936  to  1940. 

Jane  Allison  has  joined  the 
radio  department  of  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington,  Inc. 

Fred  H.  Fidler,  formerly  with 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  has  resigned  and  will 
open  his  own  office  in  New  York 
shortly,  as  consultant  on  tele¬ 
vision,  motion  pictures,  radio 
and  related  fields. 

Irving  Genatt.  associate  editor 
of  Advertising  Age,  has  resigned 
to  become  managing  editor  of 
Confectionery-Ice  Cream  World. 

Gerald  O.  DaCosta,  associated 
for  the  past  15  years  with  Mar- 
chalk  &  Pratt  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  production  manager  of 
the  Duane  Jones  Co. 

Rudolph  Nauss  was  named  art 
director,  Glenn  Walker,  com¬ 
mercial  artist,  and  Don  Wook, 
commercial  photographer  of  the 
Howard  D.  Steere  agency,  with 
new  offices  in  the  Book  'Tower 
Building,  Detroit. 

Frank  H.  Kaufman  has  or¬ 
ganized  Frank  H.  Kaufman  & 
Co.,  advertising  agency,  with 
offices  in  the  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  public 
relations  of  S.  H.  Camp  &  Co., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

Miss  Maxime  Keith  has  joined 


Caples  Co.  as  radio  director. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Bau,  fort 
merly  a  copywriter  at  Pettjgfl] 
&  Fenton,  has  joined  the  cop; 
department  of  John  A.  Calmilt 
Co. 

Philip  E.  Jones,  formerly  with 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  has  bem  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  dt 
the  National  Drug  Co.,  PhUadel-  - 
phia. 

Frank  P.  Baldwin,  HAin! 
Barnhart,  Jr.,  and  ElizabbtbS.* 
Shaver  have  been  appointed  at-  - 
sociate  copy  editors  of  J. 
Mathes. 

Capt.  James  E.  Lillis  hui 
joined  the  creative  staff  off 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor* 
ranee.  New  York,  after  havini, 
served  overseas  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  Army  for  four  years. 

Louis  Krieger,  who  did  sodil 
work  for  the  Cattaraugus  C^- 
ty,  N.  Y.,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  has  joined  Kenyon  te 
Eckhardt.  Inc.,  as  home  econ¬ 
omist  and  consultant. 

Ben  Dean,  Grand  Rapids 
Mich,  advertising  executive,  was  .- 
elected  governor  of  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational  at  the  recent  annual  • 
convention  in  Chicago. 

H.  E.  Hinman  has  rejoined) 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  as  prodoc 
tion  manager.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  McCann-Erick-  • 
son  Production  Department,  and  I 
Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Inc.,  New* 
Jersey. 

Don  Couper,  former  advertiri 
ing  director  of  Loft  Candy  Corp..  i 
is  now  directing  a  new  advertke 
ing  business  known  as  Dob^ 
Couper,  at  441  Lexington  Ave.j 
New  York.  . 

Fred  G.  Jones  was  elected) 
president  of  the  Chicago  Indur; 
trial  Advertisers  at  the  annuel] 
meeting  of  that  organization  laetl 
week.  W.  A.  Marsteller,  Jobk) 
D.  Roberts,  and  Walter  Yogost! 
were  elected  vice-presidents,  and] 
Lewis  J.  Schanz  was  elected] 
secretary-treasurer. 

Reese  H.  Price,  assistant  di-] 
rector  of  advertising  of  the  U.  S.i 
Steel  Corp.,  has  been  named] 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ad-| 
vertising  Club.  He  succeedtl 
Paul  Rathert,  advertising  man-? 
ager  of  Donahoe’s,  Inc. 

J.  Burton  Stevens,  formerly? 
art  director  of  Pedlar  &  RyaD.it 
Inc.,  has  joined  Doherty,  Clifford] 
&  Shenfield  as  art  director.  ^ 

Harry  J,  Deines,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  elec-i 
tronics  division  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  has  joined  the  execut*"^ 
staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc 
Deines,  who  had  been  with  GI| 
since  1930,  will  make  his  head-f 
quarters  in  New  York.  ViNCiwt 
F.  Aiello,  formerly .  with  Grey* 
Advertising,  and  EtoROTHY  Kw* 
NEDY,  formerly  of  Gimbels,  havec 
join^  the  Kudner  copy  staff. 

William  H.  Beatty  has  beecj 
appointed  general  sales  manager  I 
of  the  direct  mail  advertisinfj 
division  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Ooi 
Beatty  has  been  manager  of  tbet 
Detroit  office  of  N.  W.  Ayer  *; 
Son  for  the  past  year,  handlini 
automotive  accounts. 

William  Bailey,  of  the  On- 
cago  office  of  the  Katz  AgenO' 
Inc.,  has  been  appointed  niF 
ager  of  the  Katz  Agency  oflBcelit 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Last  Thursday  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  in  New  York,  the  Ansco 
Co.  staged  a  demonstration  in 
color  film,  for  the  press  and 
leaders  in  the  field  of  illustration 
work.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
this  concern  has  specifically  un¬ 
veiled  to  the  press  its  develop¬ 
ments  in  a  color  film  that  will  be 
extensively  used  for  news  work. 

We  have,  on  several  occasions 
in  the  past,  reported  such  projg- 
ress  in  the  film  as  was  then  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  recent  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  broader  scope  of  the 
emulsion  was  described.  The 
film  is  not  new  but  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  processed  in  home 
laboratories  is  a  special  attrac¬ 
tion. 

The  demonstration  consisted  of 
the  making  of  exposures  of  a 
movie  actress  and  the  immediate 
processing  of  the  negatives. 
Lloyd  Vardon,  the  demonstrator, 
developed  the  films  in  the  first 
stage  and  then  brought  them  to 
the  platform  of  the  hall  where 
he  proceeded  to  put  them 
through  the  stages  of  processing 
resulting  in  the  color  rendition. 
The  model  and  facilities  were 
available  to  any  of  the  audience 
who  desired  to  make  their  own 
exposures  but  those  films  were 
not  processed  at  that  time. 

Perfected  by  Duerr 

Although  we  were  impressed 
by  the  show  we  were  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  man  who  was 
most  responsible  for  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  emulsions.  Dr. 
Herman  Duerr.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  outstanding  experts  in  the 
field  of  emulsion-making,  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  the 
world.  He  was  with  the  Agfa 
Co.  in  Germany  until  1931,  when 
he  came  to  America  to  serve 
with  the  then  local  laboratories 
at  Binghamton. 

When  the  early  experiments 
were  conducted  in  the  making  of 
the  Ansco  color  film,  he  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  its 
final  successful  stage.  As  an 
American  citizen  he  is  proud  of 
his  efforts  to  help  in  a  work  vital 
in  the  war  effort. 

While  the  demonstration  was 
in  progress  we  asked  Dr.  Duerr 
if  we  could  look  forward  to  fur¬ 
ther  improvements  of  the  film  in 
the  near  future.  The  reply  was 
rather  sudden.  “Of  course  the 
emulsion  will  be  steadily  im¬ 
proved,”  he  said,  “but  the  ulti¬ 
mate  results  of  our  present  ex¬ 
periments  now  being  conducted 
for  the  armed  forces,  must  wait 
for  civilian  use  until  the  war 


cize  the  product.  He  was  most 
anxious  to  impress  us  with  the 
fact  that  his  main  worry  when 
attending  such  demonstrations 
was  that  the  lecturers  might  be 
a  trifie  careless  in  presenting 
scientific  data.  Being  strictly  a 
num  of  science,  the  beauty  of 
the  show  was  to  him  secondary. 

40  Weaton  Speed 
In  discussing  the  possibilities 
of  increasing  the  speed  of  the 
color  film  emulsion.  Dr.  Duerr 
said  that  at  present  the  Armed 
Forces  are  using  a  special  emul¬ 
sion  of  the  same  principle  which 
is  four  times  faster  than  the  one 
now  being  presented  for  public 
consiunption.  This  would  mean 
that  the  emulsion  for  the  Armed 
Forces  has  a  speed  of  about  40 
Weston. 

He  advises  us  to  be  cautious 
about  expecting  too  much  speed 
in  the  color  film  for  the  very 
near  future.  According  to  him, 
the  color  values  change  when 
speed  is  added  but  he  expects 
that  this  film  may  soon  be  per¬ 
fected  with  the  Increased  speed. 

We  asked  why  the  film  was  so 
long  in  being  produced  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  were  told  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  proper  color 
formers,  the  final  stages  of  pro¬ 
duction  were  held  up.  Since  the 
work  was  undertaken  in  this 
country,  the  problems  of  color- 
formers,  proper  anilines  and  pig¬ 
ments  were  solved  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  American  concern  is  now 
producing  all  the  requisites  nec¬ 
essary  in  its  manufacture. 

200  Weston  Rating 

SPEAKING  of  fast  emulsions, 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  approximate 
speed  of  the  new  Sports  Special 
emulsion  is  200  daylight  and  160 
Tungsten  Weston  rating  and  320 
daylight,  250  Tungsten,  GE  rat¬ 
ing.  The  color  sensitivity  is 
given  as  Panchromatic,  Type  B. 

Tank  development  with  agita¬ 
tion  is  recommended  at  68  de¬ 
grees.  D-72,  one  part  water  one 
part  developer,  5V6  minutes; 
constant  agitation  in  tray,  same 
temperature,  four  minutes.  Other 
developers  are  suggested  on  the 
direction  slips  in  the  film  pack¬ 
ages.  A  scale  of  exposure  set¬ 
tings  will  also  be  on  the  slips. 

Supply  and  Demand 

ONLY  in  a  city  like  New  York 
will  one  find  so  many  strange 
situations  in  the  photographic 
business.  Last  week,  we  were 
wandering  about  the  shops  and 
in  one  store  on  57th  Street  we 
saw  a  sign  in  the  window  which 
read,  “We  have  all  sizes  of  films 
in  unlimited  quantities,”  while 
in  another  store  on  Park  Ave¬ 
nue  not  far  away  we  saw  another 
sign  which  read,  “No  films.” 
Take  your  choice. 

Shutter  With  Synchronizer 

CLARENCE  STEIGLITZ,  chief 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  photo  staff,  informs  us  that 
he  has  obtained  an  Ulex  shutter 
with  the  built-in  synchonizer. 


Chi- 1  ”  This  is  probably  the  first  type 

Vvena.l  hooking  very  seriously  upon  of  such  shutter  to  make  its  ap- 
<  Twari  demonstration.  Dr.  Duerr  pearance  in  the  profession.  Ac- 
ifflceioii  ^  I"  affairs  cording  to  Steiglitz,  the  shutter 

^  I  the  real  scientific  worth  is  played  is  performing  very  well  but  it  is 
I  down  in  order  to  properly  publi-  too  large.  Speeds  up  to  1/200 


1i  ID 
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of  a  second  may  be  obtained  and 
the  shutter  has  meclumisms 
which  permit  adjustments  for 
various  makes  of  flash-bulbs  and 
for  utilization  of  the  stroboscope 
lamps.  The  manufacture  of  this 
shutter  marks  another  step  in 
the  progress  of  modern  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus. 

Resurrection 

BACK  in  1032,  Harry  Grogan 
invented  a  speed  flash-syn¬ 
chronizer,  which  he  called  the 
Hi-Speed  Lamp.  At  that  time 
the  skeptics  were  a  bit  dubious 
about  its  performance.  Harry 


hoed  a  tough  row,  even  though 
he  had  turned  out  a  good  piece 
of  machinery.  As  tloM  passed, 
the  Hl-Speed  gun  faded  from  the 
scene  and  was  about  forgotten. 

Several  months  ago,  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  bought  the  pat¬ 
ents  of  the  Hi-Speed  lamp  from 
Grogan,  at  an  attractive  price, 
which  was  not  announced.  Harry, 
who  has  been  art  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  for  the  past  10 
years,  informs  us  that  he  is  now 
planning  a  course  of  action  for 
the  post-war  period.  He  may 
organize  a  world-wide  feature 
picture  business. 


Must  Be 
Published  How!' 

Dick  hallett,  author  of  “Rolling 
World”  and  other  lively  and  lusty 
literature,  speaking  of  books  on  the  War, 
said,  “They  must  be  published  now— some 
time  between  D-Day  and  V-Day.  After 
that  people  will  be  so  sick  of  the  subject 
that  a  decade  must  elapse  ere  it  is  time  to 
attempt  anything  more  of  the  kind  — at 
least  that  was  the  way  after  World  War  I,' 
and  human  nature  does  not  change.” 

Between  D-Day  and  V-Day,  and  ever- 
after,  we  will  content  ourselves  to  remind 
you  that  the  most  vital  news  from  any 
front  is  that  in  which  certain  names  appear 
that  will  wring  your  heart  or  gladden  it— 
The  LOCALNEWS  Front. 

It  is  always  localnews  that  counts 
and  the  localnews  dailies  the  place 
where  you  see  it  all ! 

By  Henry  C.  Andersen 

Yeoman  1st  Class,  USN 
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CLASSIFIED 


emphasized  in  section  8105,  en¬ 
titled  “C.  Preference  in  the  Use 


Maintenance 


Classified  Essential 
In  New  WMC  Plan 


By  Felix  S.  Towle 

WITH  THE  INCEPTION  of  the 

War  Manpower  Commission’s 
extended  manpower  program, 
the  Priority  Referrals  Plan, 
which  becomes  effective  through¬ 
out  the  nation  on  July  1,  there 
are  three  important  questions 
that  are  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  publishers,  the  employer- 
acivertiser  a«L  the  woi^ers:  ( 1) 
arc  newspapers  permitted,  un¬ 
der  the  plan,  to  acc^t  Male 
Help  Wanted  advertisements; 
( 2)  artt  employers  permitted  to 
advertise  for  needed  manpower; 
and  (3)  are  wozioars  permitted 
toi  apply  for  the  acNe^sed  job 
opportunities  directly  to  the  em- 
pl*yer-advertiser.  The  answer 
to)  all  three  questions  is  em¬ 
phatically  “yea” 

On  June  12,  1944,  WMC  Chair¬ 
man  Paul  V.  McNutt  directed 
letters  to  the  American  News- 
p^>er  Publisbers  Association 
and  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  requesting  and  en¬ 
dorsing  the  continuied  use  of 
newspaper  dassifted  advertising 
in  conjimction  with  the  Priority 
Referrals  Plan. 

Lauda  Cloasifiad 

Chairman  McNutt,  in  his  let- 
'ter  to  the  ANPA,  stated:  “Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  eff^ive  and 
powerful  media  we  have  in  re¬ 
cruiting  workers  for  war  and 
essential  civilian  industries.  The 
extended  manpower  program 
will  not  lessen  the  need  for  that 
important  medium.  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  now,  more  than  ever 
before,  classified  advertising  can 
be  an  invaluable  aid  in  hdping 
to  solve  our  present  crucial  man¬ 
power  problems." 

In  his  letter  to  the  ANCAM, 
he  stated:  “Newspapers,  again, 
through  the  splendid  cooperation 
which  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  have  extended  to  local 
WMC  officials  throughout  the 
country,  have  performed  a  great 
service  by  helping  to  direct  the 
right  worker  to  the  right  job  at 
the  right  time.  I  shall  welcome 
any  comments  or  suggestions  on 
changes  to  be  made  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  agreement  ( regarding  the 
use  of  classified  advertising) 
with  your  Association  which  you 
and  your  members  may  wish  to 
send  me  following  your  discus¬ 
sions.” 

ANCAM  President  R.  C. 
O’Donnell  accepted  Chairman 
McNutt’s  invitation  and  met  with 
representatives  of  the  WMC  at 
Washington  on  June  23  and  24 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
supplementary  provisions,  to  be 
included  in  sections  8100  to  8106 
of  the  United  States  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  Manual,  concern¬ 
ing  the  use  of  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  in  conjunction 
with  established  employment 
stabilization  programs.  The 
WMC  repreeentativea  explained 
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that  certain  minor  revisions 
were  necessary  to  bring  the 
manual  in  line  with  the  Priority 
Referrals  Plan. 

Under  date  of  June  28,  the  re¬ 
vised  manual  was  sent  to  all  re¬ 
gional,  state  and  area  managers, 
and  managers  of  the  local  USES 
offices.  This  manual  will  be  the 
sole  guide  for  all  WMC  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  effecting  cooperar 
tive  arrangements  with  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  continued  use  at 
classified  advertising.  It  super¬ 
sedes  all  previoua  instructions 
issued  by  the  WMC  to  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  states  spaeifically 
that  all  additional  requests  for 
cooperation,  not  herewith  in¬ 
cluded.  must  be  cleared  by  the 
deputy  executive  director  of  the 
WMC,  at  Washington. 

''Powerful  Bfedinm" 

Currently,  with  the  issuance  of 
the  revised  USES  Manual,  the 
Office  of  '  War  Information,  in 
behalf  of  the  WMC,  released  a 
news  story  urging  employer-ad¬ 
vertisers  "to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  (newspaper  classi- 
fi^  advertising)  most  powerful 
and  effective  medium.” 

This  particular  news  release 
was  issued  in  an  effort  to  cor¬ 
rect  erroneous  beliefs  that  exist 
in  the  opinions  of  both  employ¬ 
ers  and  employes  that  they  are 
no  longer  privileged  to  advertise 
for  workers  and  that  workers 
may  not  apply  directly  to  the 
employer  offering  employment. 

However,  uncontrolled  adver¬ 
tising  and  hiring  could  prove 
disruptive  to  the  nation’s  war 
effort  as  well  as  defeat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  priority  referrals 
plan.  Hence,  the  hiring  of  all 
male  workers,  and  in  some  areas 
female  workers,  must  be  made 
through  referral  of  the  local 
USES  offices.  Employer-adver¬ 
tisers  can  make  consent  arrange¬ 
ments  with  local  WMC  represen¬ 
tatives  wherein  hires  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  advertiser;  through 
designated  referral  agencies, 
such  as  union  hiring  halls,  per¬ 
sonnel  managers,  etc.;  or  even 
via  a  telephone  call. 

These  consent  arrangements 
will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
aiding  the  WMC,  by  reducing  to 
a  minimum  clearance  and  re¬ 
ferral  procedures,  and  in  many 
instances  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  personal  appearance  at  the 
USES  offices  for  the  necessary 
referral. 

Although  the  institution  of  the 
priority  referrals  plan  will  be 
nation^  in  scope  and  pattern,  re¬ 
quests  for  the  cooperative  use  of 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
will  vary  with  local  situations 
and  conditions.  Such  requests 
will  be  made  and  cooperation 
will  be  effected  at  the  local  lev¬ 
els,  by  representatives  of  the 
WMC  and  local  newspapers. 

In  the  WMC’s  request  for 
newspaper  cooperation,  it  was 


of  Want  Ad  Space,”  that  in  the 
event  a  newspaper  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  newsprint,  ad  space,  ra¬ 
tioning  program,  preferential 
treatment  be  accorded  advertise¬ 
ments  for  essential  and  locally 
needed  activities.  This  section 
further  instructs  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  WMC  and  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  local  USES  offices 
to  designate  officially  a  staff 
member  to  clear  advertisements 
which  the  newspapers  may  wish 
to  submit  for  recommendation. 

By  virtue  of  the  complete  en¬ 
dorsement  classified  advertising 
has  been  given  by  Chairman  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  the  responsibility  for  its 
continued  use  in  our  war  pro¬ 
grams  rests  with  the  individual 
publishers  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  managers. 

Newly  created  priority  com¬ 
mittees,  established  by  section 
907.5  of  the  WMC  Regulation  No. 
7  for  the  institution  of  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  programs,  in 
consultation  with  local  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  management  and 
labor,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Mari¬ 
time  Conunission,  will  develop  a 
local  program  for  the  use  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising. 
Again,  the  USES  Manual  in¬ 
structs  these  priority  committees, 
through  representatives  of  the 
WMC,  to  contact  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  for  their  assistance,  and 
further  instructs  such  represen¬ 
tatives  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  rendering  informa¬ 
tional  service  and  contact  with 
the  newspapers,  to  meet  with 
state  and  regional  publishers’ 
and  classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers’  groups. 

Under  the  priority  referrals 
plan,  classified  advertising  can 
and  should  be  utilized  to  its  full¬ 
est  extent.  ITie  effective  recruit¬ 
ment  and  mobilization  of  the 
nation’s  manpower,  as  needed 
and  urged  by  the  WMC,  can  be 
accomplished  through  no  other 
means,  comparable  to  newspaper 
classified  advertising. 

■ 

Post-War  Newspapers 
Seen  Delivered  by  Air 

Fixed  base  operators  have 
their  eyes  on  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  as  a  possible  large 
cargo  item  after  the  war.  Avia¬ 
tion  News,  a  McGraw-Hill  pub¬ 
lication,  discloses. 

“Some  feel  they  will  have  ad¬ 
vantages  over  scheduled  air  car¬ 
riers,”  says  the  magazine,  “in 
that  they  can  stand  by  and  teike 
off  the  minute  the  issue  is  ready. 

“They  figure  that,  starting  at 
midnight  or  around  1  a.m.  with 
morning  papers,  they  can  put 
them  in  the  hands  of  distributors 
in  time  for  their  usual  deliveries 
at  points  up  to  600  miles  distant, 
depending  on  the  price  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
speed. 

“The  effect  of  air  transporta¬ 
tion  on  newspapers  may  be  far- 
reaching.  Delivery  of  city  dailies 
at  a  long  radius  might  work  a 
severe  hardship  on  .smaller  local 
dailies.  It  is  conceivable  future 
low  -  cost  delivery  overnight 
might  enable  a  half-dozen  big 
dailies  with  superior  services  to 
reach  all  populous  centers  of 
the  nation.” 
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Ordered  for 
El  Paso  Papers 

The  El  Paso  ( Tex. )  Times  and 
the  El  Paso  Herald-Post  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  to  write 
a  standard  rxaintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  clause  and  an  eight-hour 
day,  40-hour  week  overtime  pay 
provision  into  their  contract 
with  the  El  Paso  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  latter  provision  requirei 
that  employes  who  are  covered 
by  the  contract  but  exempt  from 
the  overtime  ruling  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  shall  be 
compensated  for  overtime  by 
equal  time  off  or  equal  time  in  P 
pay,  and  time-off  compensation  ‘‘ 
shall  be  given  in  units  of  not  less 
than  eight  hours.  Employes 
covered  by  the  contract  but  who 
are  exempt  from  the  ruling  are 
to  receive  time  and  one-hall 
overtime  in  cash  for  time  beyond 
eight  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a 
week,  according  to  the  directive. 

Says  Order  Unjustified 

Dissenting  to  clauses  on  union 
-security  and  methods  of  overtime 
payment,  Frank  Ahlgren,  repre¬ 
senting  industry,  argued  that  the 
guild  could  not  justify  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership,  and  that 
the  publisher  wished  to  adhere 
to  the  standard  legal  provisions 
for  liquidation  of  overtime  rather 
than  to  accept  the  extra-legal  , 
methods  the  guild  demanded. 

Nearly  all  the  employes  in 
the  unit  had  indicated  a  desire 
for  a  contract  not  embracing  a  , 
maintenance  of  membership 
clause.  Mr.  Ahlgren  declared.  ; 
There  had  been  no  attempt  by 
the  employers  to  disturb  the 
guild’s  position  as  a  bargaining 
agent,  he  said,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  had  provided  security 
for  it  within  the  limits  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  right  to  select 
personnel,  and  maintain  har¬ 
monious  employe  relations. 

The  guild  demands  violated  all  < 
three  of  these  rights,  he  said.  i 

’The  guild  claimed  that  war  ( 
time  conditions  threaten  its  se-  ] 

curity  and  continued  existence  j 

because  new  and,  in  some  case*  f  1 
temporary,  workers  taking  the  |  ( 

place  of  the  regular  member  I  ( 
ship  which  has  gone  to  war,  I 
might  not  realize  what  the  guild  I  ] 
had  accomplished  for  them  be-  I  J 
fore  they  joined  the  staffs  and  P  J 
therefore  would  not  give  it  the  1 
same  loyalty  and  support.  It  I  t 
argued  “common  practice”  in  its  ;  \ 

claims  for  overtime  payment,  i  I 

F.  S.  Deibler  was  the  public  I 
member  of  the  board,  Kenneth  »  t 
Crouse  the  labor  member.  f  s 

Leaves  $1,125,092  ‘ 

The  estate  of  John  C.  Shaffer,  , 

former  publisher  of  the  old  Chi-  p 
capo  Evening  Post,  was  valued  at  ^ 
$1,125,092  in  an  inheritance  tax  j., 

return  filed  in  Chicago  June  20.  y 
With  the  exception  of  minor  be-  tl 
quests,  the  estate  was  left  to  a  ci 
son  and  seven  grandchildren.  Mr. 
Shaffer  died  at  his  home  ia  ft 
Evanston,  Ill.,  last  October,  at  b 

the  age  of  90.  tl 
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WP6  Oifidals 
Urge  Increased 
Paper  Salvage 

Efforts  to  recover  waste  paper 
and  to  recruit  farmers  for  off¬ 
season  labor  in  the  forests  must 
be  continued,  according  to  a 
statement  made  recently  by  Har¬ 
old  Boeschenstein  of  the  War 
Production  Board’s  forest  prod¬ 
ucts  division  to  the  Senate  War 
Investigating  Committee. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  WPB 
has  disavowed  any  plan  to  cur¬ 
tail  newsprint  consumption  fur¬ 
ther  this  year,  representatives 
of  the  WPB  have  indicated  that 
cuts  in  the  use  of  other  forms 
of  paper  may  be  ordered  soon 
which  shows  that  salvage  of 
waste  paper  must  be  stepped  up. 

According  to  H.  M.  Faust,  di¬ 
rector,  Salvage  Division,  WPB, 
"to  keep  paper  mills  running  at 
anything  like  capacity,  waste 
paper  must  flow  to  them  in  the 
order  of  more  than  600,000  tons 
each  month.  Certain  large  mills 
are  using  waste  paper  at  rates 
from  two  to  more  than  five 
thousand  tons  each  week.” 

Brown  Stock  Needed 

Similarly  J.  F.  Solon,  chair¬ 
man,  Packaging  Committee,  For¬ 
est  Products  Bureau,  asserted. 
"Currently,  paper  waste  stock  is 
being  collected  and  distributed 
to  the  mills  at  a  figure  within 
10%  of  their  requirement.” 

He  especially  stressed  the  need 
for  brown  paper  stock  which, 
for  salvage  purposes,  includes 
brown  kraft  paper  bags,  brown 
wrapping  paper  and  brown  cor¬ 
rugated  or  liber  boxes. 

“Over  the  radio,  through  the 
newspaper  and  by  other  means,” 
he  continued,  “the  Salvage  Divi¬ 
sion  is  telling  this  simple  story 
to  the  housewives  of  America. 
We  are  going  to  tell  them  that 
we  need  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  in  increasing  quantities  but 
above  all  else  we  need  brown 
stock.” 

Further  indicative  of  the  need 
for  increased  support  of  the 
salvage  activity  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  that  civilian  col¬ 
lections  have  so  failed  to  meet 
military  needs  that  the  Army 
has  started  to  salvage  large 
quantities  of  paper  containers  in 
combat  areas. 

At  the  same  time  the  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  Committee  of  the 
American  Nev^aper  Publishers 
Association  pointed  out  that  only 
7,000,000  tons  of  the  potentially 
recoverable  12,000,000  tons  of 
waste  paper  is  salvaged  yearly 
in  this  country. 

Consequently  in  New  York 
the  publishers’  conunittee  asked 
stores  to  make  available,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  the  old  tax  records 
and  sales  slips;  Mayor  LaGuardia, 
anticipating  a  federal  order  that 
will  require  a  25%  reduction  in 
paper  consumption,  ordered  all 
city  departments  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  their  use  30%  and  New 
York  school  children  through 
their  playgrounds  will  continue 
collections  through  the  summer. 

Awards,  trips  Uirough  defense 
factories  and  flying  fields,  will 
be  arranged  for  this  effort  by 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Pub¬ 


lishers  Association  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  summer 
vacation  youngsters  on  the  win¬ 
ning  team  in  each  borough  will 
be  taken  to  one  of  the  major 
league  baseball  games. 

In  Chicago  recently  over  50,000 
of  the  city’s  children  worked 
with  the  newspapers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  150  magazines  in  a 
special  drive.  The  papers  gave 
the  drive  written  promotion,  the 
children  covered  the  city  under 
a  plan  developed  by  the  Waste 
Paper  Salvage  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  magazine 
men  held  a  rally  to  plan  their 
cooperation  with  the  established 
salvage  committees. 

Aiming  to  increase  Iowa  con¬ 
tributions  to  an  average  of  not 
less  than  five  pounds  of  paper 
per  person,  24  national  magazine 
salesmen  have  joined  with 
county  chairmen  to  organize 
local  programs. 

Kansas  also  is  mobilizing  a 
county-by-county  campaign  to 
collect  waste  paper  for  its  two 
paper  mills.  Representatives  of 
various  publishing  companies 
met  recently  with  executives  of 
the  state’s  committee  and  since 
men  from  various  concerns  have 
been  assigned  to  work  in  indi¬ 
vidual  counties. 

’The  waste  paper  contests  (E.& 
P.,  June  17,  p.  15)  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Mirror 
and  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  have  been  extensively 
promoted  in  both  papers.  A  few 
days  before  the  June  26th  dead¬ 
line  for  entries,  the  Journal- 
American  essay  contest  for  sal¬ 
vage  ideas  had  produced  over 
1,000  suggestions.  ’The  Mirror 
poster  contest  on  the  importance 
of  waste  paper  in  the  war  effort 
will  not  conclude  until  July  30. 

■ 

Pulpwood  Supply 
Reported  Improved 

Mill  receipts  of  domestic  pulp- 
wood  last  month  continued  to  re¬ 
flect  substantial  improvement 
over  a  year  ago,  the  War  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  of  the  Pulp- 
wood  Consuming  Industries  re¬ 
ported  this  week,  but  they  were 
below  actual  wartime  needs  ex¬ 
panded  by  military  offensives  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific. 

May  receipts  of  domestically- 
produced  pulpwood  were  1,218,- 
477  cords.  Chadian  imports  of 
about  68,000  cords  brov^dit  the 
over-all  mill  deliveries  to  1,284,- 
000  cords. 

Domestic  receipts  were  31% 
better  than  a  year  ago  and  about 
2,000  cords  above  May,  1942. 
Over-all  receipts,  including  im¬ 
ports,  were  27%  above  1943  but 
7%  below  1942  for  the  same 
month. 

■ 

Joins  Addressograph 

Addressograph  -  Multigraph 
Corporation  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
announces  the  return  of  Henry 
M.  Pierce  to  active  duty  with 
the  company  after  18  months’ 
leave  for  war  work.  He  will 
again  act  as  national  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  publisher  field  and 
his  entire  effort  will  be  devoted 
to  discovering  publishers’  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  needs  to  guide  the 
engineering  and  methods  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  Cleveland  plant. 


Girl  Reporter 
"Attacks"  with 
Commandos 

By  Russell  E.  Smith 

Oklahoma  City,  June  26 — No 
greater  love  hath  any  woman 
than  that  she  lay  down  her  lip 
stick  for  her  paper.  This  is 
especially  noteworthy  since  the 
recent  diatribes  against  gals  on 
the  news  front. 

When  the  city  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
wanted  a  girl  to  go  along  with 
the  commandos  recently  in  the 
big  “Oklahoma  Attacks”  army 
show  here,  in  which  an  island 
set  up  at  ’Taft  Stadium  is  taken 
from  the  Japs,  the  colonel  in 
charge  pulled  at  his  lip,  as  all 
colonels  do  in  the  Army.  He 
thought  it  would  be  too  tough — 
barbed  wire,  exploding  mines, 
shot  and  shell  and  all  that  smoke 
and  dirt  and  noise.  No,  it 
wouldn’t  do. 

Won't  Take  ’’No"  • 

But  the  girl  Gene  Campbell, 
being  a  personable  young  woman, 
got  her  way.  She  had  to  doff 
her  finery  and  makeup;  put  on 
dungarees;  get  paint  all  over  her 
clothes,  camouflage-like  —  and 
over  her  face,  too.  But  she  took 
it — swarmed  over  the  island 
with  the  rest,  inhaled  smoke,  had 
her  ears  deafened  with  cannon 
and  machine  gun  fire,  stumbled 
and  fell  across  fences,  dugouts, 
in  and  out  of  foxholes  full  of 
very  dirty  water — and  in  general 
went  right  through  with  the 


waves  of  commandos  and  took 
what  they  took. 

Of  course  the  firing  wras  blank 
cartridge  stuff  but  the  noise  was 
real.  They  didn’t  tell  her  at 
the  start,  but  the  barbed  wire 
was  ileal,  too.  She  found  that 
out! 

Tired,  dirty  and  scared.  Gene 
finished  the  job,  helped  “take” 
the  island,  and  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  corking  story.  ’Then  she 
cleaned  up,  emerging  looking 
more  like  Hedy  Lamarr  than 
most  girls  who  think  they 
do,  do. 


Britton  to  Retire 

Mason  Britton,  a  director  of 
the  McGraw  -  Hill  Publishing 
Company  since  it  was  formed 
and  a  vice-president  since  1922, 
is  retiring  July  1,  James  H.  Mc¬ 
Graw,  Jr.,  president,  annoimced 
recently.  Mr.  Britton,  who  has 
served  the  company  and  its  pre¬ 
decessors  for  43  years,  has  been 
appointed  American  member  and 
chairman  of  the  Machine  Tool 
Committee  of  the  Combined 
Production  and  Resources  Board, 
and  a  consultant  for  the  Sur¬ 
plus  War  Property  Administra¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Mr.  Britton  entered  the 
publishing  business  at  the  age 
of  18.  His  entire  business  life 
was  spent  with  McGraw-Hill. 
He  is  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers’  Association, 
was  president  of  the  Associated 
Business  Papers,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  and  director 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 


SURE  THERE’S  A  WAR  ON 

The  printing  craft 
know  it,  by  probably  more  than 
their  share  of  headaclies.  The 
demand  is  up  .  .  .  papier  down 
in  quantity  and  quality.  But 
printers  are  doing  their  job  and 
doing  it  well — it's  an  old  habit 
with  them  just  as  with  Johnson 
Inks.  For  140  years  Johnson 
Inks  have  helped  their  printer 
friends  meet  the  challenge  of 
hard  days  and  happy  days  too. 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

Philadelphia  •  NawYerk  •  Chkapo  •  Boelaa  •  Sh  Lowia  •  Clavalaad 
Dahhit  •  BoHImera  •  Kansas  City  •  Pillsbwrgh  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas 
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Training  of  Salesmen 
An  Advertising  Source 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


After  the  war,  many  concerns 
will  shrivel  and  pass  out  because 
they  have  a  “lack  of  friendly 
customers.”  The  only  way  to 
change  the  attitude  of  new  sales¬ 
men,  now  found  in  many  stores, 
is  to  get  them  together  and  let 
them  hear  from  an  authority — 


BBD&O  Officer 
Sees  Great  Era 


For  Advertising 


(No.  89  in  a  series) 


is  at  hand.  People  will  enter  the  present-day  selling. 


BACK  IN  THE  “Bood  old  davs”  selling  field  as  a  career  and  Once  the  store  has  won  the  tools  of  marketing,  we  face  a 


of  schools  set  uo  for  a  corset  be  room  for  untrained  or  the  next  step  is  a  series  of  week-  by  manufacturers  but  by  retail- 


Off  hand,  this  might  not  seem 


Mvss^s,  Mild  aiaanaa^  iiux.  aul*..— .  iZ.  ^  ^ - 

like  a  very  serious  selling  prob-  Jbings  in  common :  a  construe 

% _  1 _ ^  •  -•r.  T1VA  ntriTIlHA*  o  lmrk««r1  yv 


lem;  but  when  we  conducted  a  attitude;  a  knowledge  of 


and  apart  from  the  regular  mer-  ne^ohs,  Inc. 
several  chandise  ads  now  running  in  The  group,  godfather  of  the 
tnstruc-  vour  naner  85  U.  S.  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

■  heard  him  explain  in  detail  why 

I  «  ^  “advertising  experts  will  be  sit- 

\Cl  iJllTOail  ting  at  more  top  council  tables 

_  business  in  the  future.” 

*^11 Q  A.1F— lAr  iclr  Reasons  for  Expansion 

'  Pent-up  desires,  more  persons 

klir^r^OCC  "^‘th  more  money  than  ever  be- 

siaWVirCOO  K^awl  2  fore,  development  of  new  prod- 

^  ^  ^  ,  ucts  and  services,  increases  In 

Consistent  use  of  newspaper  marriages  and  births  and  the 


consumer  survey  in  Chicago  and  their  store  and  gCKxis;  an  under- 
leamed  that  many  women  did  ®tMding  of  people;  an  effective 


aaaaaa^  wuiaacil  VllU  T l  « 

not  like  our  product,  and  refused  technique.  It  also  seems 

to  buy  a  second  garment,  we  de-  ^2*  they  adopt  the 


Ad  Bureau 
Tells  Air-Wick 
Success  Story 


cided  Wthe  troubirmight  ^  atUtude  of  helping  people  to  buy,  ^ 

in  our  fitting  rooms.  "o*  J“®t  selling  merchandise.  QiirriaQQ  ^torV 

Over  the  four-year  period  that  this  course  we  will  take  K/fcw*  j 

we  were  associated  with  the  HP  ^e  mechanics  of  selling,  that  rnnsistpnt  use  of  newsoaoei 
school,  more  than  2,000  women  >s,  the  approach,  the  presenta-  aHvertisirfir  has  naralleled  the*in 


I.  lit  ulc  V.™,  vj.  ct  £>oic;.  ffc  «-^oei«er  cii<^/*A6e  rtf  Air-Winic  9  i  •  iT -  ■%  m 

fitting,  merchandising  and  adver-  will  discuss  stock-keeping  and  larger  incomes  have  already 

tising  of  our  product.  This  in-  personality,  and  try  to  analyze  f °’K°79?|‘^°’^sleman  experiences  ^ 

tensive  instruction  work  paid  aU  the  tools  necessary  to  our  1“  acoordina  tTt^^  combine  to  give  impetus  to  ad- 


handsoroelv  job”  verusii 

nanasomeiy.  go^  “Advertising  Facts,  ..pg- 

Todarthf'S^'?’’  ,  “K  »£° 

^esmen  is  not  favored  by  most  •  j  i  u  reconv 

merchants  for  two  reasons:  first.  Advertising  Plan  year  s  period  sales  have  ai 

the  turnover  of  salesnponie  is  t  x*  y%  gone  to  an  annual  rate  of  over  adverti 

very  high-  and  second  manv  practically  every  market  in  $4,000,000,  during  which  time  an  -con 

meTchanta ’do  notTave  thT“^  advertising  program  90%  of  Chan  el 

sortment  smd  stocks  Manv  of  ®  could  be  which  was  concentrated  in  news-  finding 

them  teU  us  this:  “We  can  sell  mldiSlly  rweek WroJo^miS- 

almost  anything  we  can  buy.  Quick  Results  ing.  ( 

Our  pr^lem  is  to  get  more  stuff,  interested  in  SlKnd^poYt-  The  product,  not  only  new  adverti 

“iSg  mSs  “  itself  but  also .  a  new  type  of  ter  lob 

chandise.  __  .  ...  nrndiiot  for  which  a  new  house-  “6  a 


“It  also  seems  true  that  they  r^u^  Advertising  American  griping,  are  in  the  best  hnanew 
(salesmen)  adopt  the  attitude  of  S  ^ 


helping  people  to  buy.” 

Advertising  Plan 


Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


In  the  year  s  period  sales  have  gion,  and  for  big  investments  in 
gone  to  an  annual  rate  of  over  advertising  to  do  a  better  job.” 


The  product,  not  only  new  advertising  dollars  to  do  a  bet- 


A  year  from  now,  we  will 
probably  be  through  in  our  war 


Ke^  in  tw  th  tii  product  for  which  a  new  house-  He  also  pointed  out  th^  ad 

K^p  in  mind  that  the  outline  habit  had  to  be  created,  vertising  is  at  an  unprecedent- 

. . .  ‘  clicked  so  rapidly  that  Seeman  edly  high  level  of  prestige;  that 


of  the  advertising  plan  that  fol- 


with  Germany.  Thousands  of  lows  has  notoing  to  do  with  mer-  Brothers  made  its  first  excursion  advertisers,  themselves,  as  indi- 
manufacturers,  especially  the  chandise  offerings.  It  is  separate  into  the  national  field  and  within  cated  by  the  continuation  of 


smaller  ones,  will  be  back  mak-  ^nd  apart  from  the  regiUar  gi^  months  expanded  distribu-  promotion  during  the  war.  havt 


ing  civilian  goods.  Thousands  of  fch^ules  you  are  now  running,  ^ion  to  15  major  markets.  accepted  it  as  regular  business 

consumers  in  every  market  in  “  really  public  relations”  “Right  from  the  start,”  as-  equipment  and  that  all  have 


have  been  too  busy  to  give 
their  salespeople  simple  instruc- 


may  not  have  thought  they  need-  gold  in  62  primary  markets,  “it  for  men  and  women  comiig 


idea  that  the  store  is  trying  to  newspapers  in  introducing  Air 


One  store  in  Omaha.  Neb.,  render  a  helpful  service  during  Wick  to  housewives. 


Aquila,  Inc.,  a  specialty  store  ihese  hectic  days  when  assort-  “Visual  education  on  how 


selling  women’s  apparel,  coats,  nients,  sizes,  colors,  models  and  use  the  product  and  facsimile 


ir-  tion  calls  for  sales  and  sale* 
mean  advertising,”  he  stated  as 
to  another  reason  for  expansion, 
le  The  final  reason  he  gave  was 


Declaring  that  "we  are  on  the 


the  owner  himself,  or  one  of  his  edge  of  the  greatest  marketiof 
top  people — the  facts  about  era  in  history,  and  since  adver¬ 


tising  is  one  of  the  principal 


this  writer  conducted  a  series  ?  profession.  There  will  no  cooperation  of  its  salespeople,  great  era  of  advertising,  not  only 


manufacturer  a  five-day  course  people  who  fall  back  ly  advertisements  that  tell  about  ers,”  John  C.  Cornelius,  exeea- 

for  corset  buyers  and  their  as-  merely  as  a  stop-gap.  the  friendly,  intelligent  and  help-  tive  vice-president  and  western 

sistants.  Up  to  the  time  the  “  store  of  tomorrow  ful  sales  service  of  the  store,  manager.  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 

school  was  started  most  women  P*®.™  ^  ®  highly  start  just  one  store  on  this  pro-  stine  &  Osborn,  addressed  the 


had  for  three  centuries  bought  professional  salespeople  gram  and  the  others  will  follow.  30th  anniversary  meeting  of  the 

corsets  that  laced  in  the  back.  many  self-service  depart-  It’s  a  real  linage-getter,  separate  Better  Business  Bureau  of  Min- 

Our  product  laced  in  the  front  "*®o.,’  , 


fact  that  many  persons  with 


vertising,  he  explained. 

“Corporations,  despite  much 
griping,  are  in  the  best  financial 


their  vast  assets  liquid,  set  for 
reconversion  and  market  expan- 


$4,000,000,  during  wnicn  ume  an  “Competition  will  be  keener 
advertising  program,  90%  of  gygj.  before,  calling  for  fact  feJ 

which  was  concentrated  in  news-  finding,  and  the  use  of  facts  in  of 
paper  space,  did  the  entire  gob.  tested  and  improved  advertii-  th 
Quick  Results  ing.  Competition  requires  the 


i 


this  country  will  start  buying  ®pPy  cuts  two  ways:  first,  gerted  WUliam  H.  Weintraub  &  learn^  the  value  of  institutional  I  no 
more  freely,  and  many  of  them  "  enables  ^lesmen  to  help  cus-  cq.,  Inc.,  which  handles  adver-  adwrtising.  . ,  , 

will  pass  those  stores  that  may  tomers  to  buy  things  that  they  tising  for  Air-Wick  now  being  Determination  to  provide  j^  1^ 


ed  at  the  time  they  were  in  the  was  our  opinion  that  no  medium  back  { from  military  service)  Icoc 


tions  about  how  to  handle  cus-  ?tore;  and  second,  it  creates  the  could  match  the  advantages  of  means  more  production,  prodi^  Ithe 


sportswear,  hosiery,  corsets,  jew-  price  ranges  are  literally  shot  reproduction  of  the  package  in  a  tbe  Increas^  world  trade,  whid 


elry,  handbags,  etc.,  with  about  pieces, 


99  employes,  recently  set  up  a 
sales  school.  Twenty  of  its 


market-by-market  program  were  “indicates  that  foreign  advertir  I 


Louise  Malberg,  advertising  essential  for  success  and  these  ing  will  be  tremendo^.’’ 


manager  of  the  Aquila  store  said  were  physically  possible  only 


people  enrolled  in  the  weekly  in  her  letter  to  us:  “We  do  feel  through  newspapers.” 


To  fulfill  the  obligations  im¬ 
posed  by  these  prospects,  he 


cl^  that  were  conducted  by  that  those  who  are  taking  the  ^.Newspapers  were  us^  Jour  said  calls  for 


Miss  Mary  T.  Flynn,  the  sales  course  have  greatly  benefited  times  weekly  on  a  year-round  aboj  where  ^r  company  ste 
promotion  and  merchandising  from  it.  We  featured  our  school  basis  and  insertions  ranged  in  where  our  pr^uct  stends  sel^ 


manager  of  the  store.  in  our  window  w 

At  the  first  meeting.  Miss  ‘We’re  going  to 
Flynn  said:  “This  course  is  given  serve  you  better 
as  an  aid  to  selling,  not  as  a  Our  guess  is 
schooL  There  will  be  no  tests  won’t  have  to  wo: 
or  requirements.  post-war  selling. 


n  our  windorusingthte4^^^^^  size  from  introductory  copy  of  ing  a  theme  for  our  advertWmfch, 
■We’re  go^S  to  to  S  1,200  lines  to  regularly  scheduled  stoir.  and.  ha^ng  established  a  pn 

sei^e  voii  ^tw^*  ”  ^  ads  of  600  to  42  lines.  At  no  basis,  to  carefully  and  constantly  fwhi 


Our  Buess  is  that  this  store  time  were  any  deals,  free  goods,  m^ure  our  progress. 

ui^  gueM  IS  mat  tms  «ore  __  *_ots  conducted  This  in  turn.  Mr.  Corneliua 

on  t  have  to  worry  much  about  sampimg  or  lesis  conaucieo.  „„ninJneH  «,ni  riArACGifofA  Mfl 


won  t  nave  to  worry  much  about 
post-war  selling.  It  is  winning 


“We  are  not  presuming  to  tell  friends  every  day;  and  even  r'rrl  nrrilsr 

le  salespeople  how  to  sell,  though  it  does  not  alwavs  have  "“z**  lyuuy 


fine  salespeople  how  to  sell. 
This  course  is  merely  an  instru- 


though  it  does  not  always  have 
exactly  what  customers  want,  it 


^  explained,  will  necessitate  en¬ 

couraging  ideas  from  both  staf 
UVS  CaL  Dailv  customers:  giving  more  spr 

*  ,  ,  .  ,  .  /  eifle  and  helpful  information  ii 

Paul  Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  copy;  informing  and  selling  our 


ment  tobrlng  known  facts  before  is  building  a  good  will  relation-  El  Centro  (Cal.)  Imperial  Valley  own  ’  organizations;  making  a5 


The  need  for  this  is  im-  ship  that  will  pay  handsome  Press  and  the  £1  Centro  Post,  has  more  interesting  and  for  the  I 


portant  now,  as  sloppy  selling  dividends  when  we  are  back  to  purchased  the  Brawley  (Cal.)  present  continuing  to  support 


methods^  are  a  natural  outcome  something  like  normal  times.  News  from  Allan  W,  and  Mrs.  all  war  campaigns,  “for  the  suc-l 


of  today’s  rush  of  business.  This  For  years  Dim  and  Bradstreet  Etoel  Witter.  He  announced  that  cess  of  that  fundamental  missios 


will  not  always  be  true.  The  have  told  us  that  most  businesses  the  News  would  not  be  consoli-  is  the  only  basis  of  the  lutunl^ 


day  of  professional  salespeople 

SO 


fail  because  of  “lack  of  capital.” 


dated  with  the  El  Centro  papers,  we  are  planning  for.” 
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Doily  Reunites 
j  Grieving  Girl 
I  And  Her  Dog 

In  1938  Lorraine  Mara,  9,  of 
Hampton  Manor,  Rensselaer,  N. 
Y,  was  awarded  a  black  pedi* 
cocker  spaniel  by  the  Al- 
bony  (N.  Y.)  TimeS'Union  for 
a  composition  she  wrote  in  a 
contest  “Why  I’d  Like  to  Own  a 
Dog.”  The  dog  was  promptly 
named  “Topsey.” 

For  six  years  Topsey  has  been 
one  ot  the  Mara  family,  and  be¬ 
came  particularly  devoted  to 
Lorraine’s  littie  sister  Kathleen, 
3  years  old.  Though  there  has 
been  no  lessening  of  affection 
between  Topsey  and  Lorraine, 
now  a  young  lady  of  15,  the  dog 
and  Kathleen  have  been  insep¬ 
arable  companions. 

On  Memorial  Day  of  this  year 
the  Maras  were  at  their  camp  at 
Kinderhook  Lake,  and  when  one 
of  the  visiting  relatives  was  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  nearest  town  for 
supplies,  Topsey  and  Kathleen 
climbed  into  the  automobile.  But 
Kathleen  decided,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  not  to  go.  She  was  lifted 
from  the  car,  and  in  the  mild 
confusion  Topsey  remained  and 
was  driven  to  town.  When  the 
destination  was  reached  the  dog, 
a^ous  to  get  back  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  leaped  from  the  car.  Be¬ 
ing  strange  to  the  countryside 
he  became  lost. 

Child  Falla  U1 

Kathleen,  grieving  for  her  pet, 
fell  ill,  and  her  mother  fearful 
of  the  child's  condition,  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  Times-Union.  A 
general  description  of  Topsey 
was  published  together  with  full 
instructions  as  to  where  the  dog 
should  be  brought  if  found. 

Two  days  later  a  telephone 
call  from  a  nearby  village 
brought  word  that  Topsey  had 
been  found  and  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions,  he  had 
been  delivered  to  the  village  vet¬ 
erinarian.  But  Mrs.  Mara  had 
no  means  of  getting  to  Nassau 
to  bring  back  the  dog,  and  since, 
p^icularly,  it  was  Topsey’s 
birthday,  Kathleen  wanted  her 
cocker  spaniel  home  to  share 
the  birthday  cake  her  mother 
had  baked. 

A  Times-Union  photographer 
and  re^rter  sped  off  to  Nassau, 
determined  to  bring  Topsey 
home  at  all  costs.  The  veterin¬ 
arian  was  understanding  and 
helpful.  He  gave  Topsey  a  fast 
once-over  with  a  brush,  and  the 
newsmen  gathered  the  pup  in 
their  arms.  Half  an  hour  later 
Kathleen  and  the  dog  were  re¬ 
united  in  a  scene  that  made  the 
whole  effort  upon  the  part  of  the 
Times-Union  staff  well  worth¬ 
while. 

Throughout  the  episode,  the 
Times-Union  gave  considerable 
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PPace  and  picture  coverage  t< 
human  interest  story  am 
Iwught  a  tremendous  response 
^m  its  readers. 


Press  Contributes 

The  advertising  and  publishing 
professions,  including  the  news¬ 
papers,  trade  journals,  magazines 
jnd  radio,  jointly  contributed 
1133,886  to  New  York  City’s 
‘Greater  New  York  Fund”  dur¬ 


ing  the  1944  appeal,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Sherman  K.  Ellis, 
president  of  the  Sherman  K.  Ellis 
Advertising  Agency  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  professional  group  for 
the  campaign.  Newspapers  con¬ 
tributed  $21,919,  which  is  110% 
of  the  division’s  quota,  it  was 
reported  by  Chairman  William 
Robinson,  vice-president  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  JVew 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  their  employe 
groups  responded  with  $29,753 
in  subscriptions  to  the  fund,  it 
was  reported  by  Chairman  Larry 
Bennett,  vice-president  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc. 

■ 

Reporter  to  the  Rescue 
Oi  Impounded  Dogs 

Chicago  dog  lovers  rejoiced 
last  week  at  the  success  of  a 
Chicago  Her  aid- American  drive 
to  force  city  officials  to  sell  im¬ 
pounded  pets  instead  of  sum¬ 
marily  destroying  them. 

Investigating  reports  that  the 
city  pound  was  refusing  to  sell 
the  animals.  Reporter  Leroy 
Buddy  McHugh  attempted  to  buy 
a  dog  and  was  told,  according  to 
his  story  in  the  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  that  “We  don’t  sell  dogs.” 

“Oh,”  said  McHugh,  “you  give 
them  away?” 

“We  don’t  give  ’em  away 
either,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  do  you  do  with  them?” 

“Destroy  ’em,”  HcHugh  reports 
he  was  told. 

Acting  Poundmaster  Harry 
McCaverty  told  McHugh,  “We 
haven’t  sold  a  dog  in  a  long  time. 
I  can’t  remember  how  long  ago. 
We  only  sell  them  on  orders 
from  the  commissioner.”  Re¬ 
porter  McHugh  went  to  Police 
Commissioner  James  P.  Allman. 
“If  you  can  find  anything  in  the 
Municipal  Code  that  empowers 
me  to  order  the  sale  of  unclaimed 
dogs,  I  shall  be  happy  to  co¬ 
operate,”  Allman  told  him. 

McHugh  could  and  did  hnd 
something.  On  Page  1  of  the 
June  21  issue  the  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  carried  the  following  section 
from  Paragraph  32  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Municipal  Code: 

“That  the  commissioner  of 
police  is  empowered  to  order  the 
poundmaster  to  allow  any  person 
to  redeem  a  stray  dog  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  $3  license  fee,  a  50- 
cent  fee  for  operating  costs,  and 
25  cents  per  day  for  the  period 
the  dog  remained  in  the  pound.” 

And  that  was  that. 

■ 

Poster  Backs  Press 

■  In  its  current  subway-system 
poster  campaign  the  Boston  Post 
is  using  a  timely  theme  designed 
to  support  the  cause  of  all  news¬ 
papers.  Timed  and  tuned  to  hot 
news,  hot  weather  and  the  Fifth 
War  Loan,  the  poster  showing  a 
penguin  reading  a  copy  of  the 
“U.  S.  Free  Press”  bears  the  title 
line,  “Now  is  the  time  to  DO 
YOUR  SHARE  AND  KEEP 
COOL."  The  newspaper  carries 
the  headline  “Newspaper  News 
Is  Authentic”  and  the  copy  block 
urges  “Keep  POST-ed,  BUY  A 
BOND  AND  CARRY  ON!”  This 
campaign  follows  a  five-week 
one  on  WAC  recruiting,  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Post  to  the  War 
Advertising  Council. 
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PNPA  to  Accept 
Individuals  os  Members 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  25 — Key 
executives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  newspapers  may  enroll  as 
members  of  the  group,  the  PNPA 
executive  com^ttee,  meeting 
here  recently,  has  decided. 
Under  the  new  plan  each  mem¬ 
ber  newspaper  may  enroll  as 
many  executives  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  dues  being  the  same  as  for 
the  basic  membership.  Each  pa¬ 
per  will,  however,  be  restricted 
to  one  vote  in  determining  asso¬ 
ciation  policy. 

Recommended  by  a  special 
Dues  Revision  Committee,  this 
action  was  adopted  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Part  No.  1  which  in¬ 
cluded  the  increasing  of  associa¬ 
tion  dues,  made  effective  May  1. 
The  dues  revision  and  executive 
committees  agreed  that  it  is  well 
for  the  PNPA  to  build  up  an 
operating  reserve  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  a  possible  depression 
in  post-war  times. 

■Two  more  $1,000  Series  G 
War  Bonds  were  ordered  by  the 
executive  committee  through 
newspapers  which  have  had  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  sale  of  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps  by  their  newsboys. 
Tlie  association  has  purchased 
$10,500  worth  of  bonds  in  this 
way  through  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Easton  Express,  Allen¬ 
town  Call-Chronicle,  Indiana 
Evening  Gazette,  Lock  Haven 
Express,  Brownsville  Telegraph, 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  the 
Lancaster  newspapers. 

Representatives  of  25  daily  and 
weekly  publishers,  attending  the 
meeting,  expressed  the  sentiment 
that  Association  officials  should 
study  carefully  every  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  subscription 
rates  with  the  hope  of  maintain¬ 
ing  higher  charges,  thus  enabling 
the  newspapers  to  retain  their 
preeminent  position  in  the  news 
field. 

Publishers  present  agreed  that 
one  of  the  most  important  post¬ 
war  problems  facing  newspapers 
will  be  manpower.  A  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  Express,  reported  that  his 
group  is  negotiating  with  author¬ 
ities  to  train  rehabilitated  vet¬ 
erans  for  work  in  mechanical 
departments. 

Newspapers  cannot  stand  an¬ 
other  10%  cut  in  their  paper 
supply  if  they  are  to  continue 
their  war  service  as  well  as  they 
are  now  doing,  publishers  de¬ 
clared  at  the  meeting. 

■ 

Police  Reporters 
Settle  Differences 

Following  a  conference  last 
week  between  Cambridge.  Mass.. 
City  Manager  John  B.  Atkinson. 
Police  Chief  Timothy  J.  Leahy 
and  reporters  of  all  Boston  news¬ 
papers,  the  police  -  press  battle 
which  result^  recently  in  news¬ 
men  being  barred  from  the  press¬ 
room  was  amicably  settled. 

Besides  being  assigned  to  a 
new  and  larger  press  room  with¬ 
in  the  building,  reporters  gained 
as  a  result  of  the  parley  a  police 
radio  and  fire  ticker. 

At  the  meeting.  Chief  Leahy 
denied  having  rdused  to  allow 
reporters  to  Took  at  the  police 
blotter.  Absent  from  the  con¬ 
ference  was  Captain  Robert  J. 


Douglas,  Jr.,  named  by  reporters 
as  having  instigated  the  move  to 
oust  them  from  police  head¬ 
quarters. 

It  was  Douglas  who  ordered 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
21  nude  boy  bathers  several 
weeks  ago,  which  incident  the 
press  treated  humorously — and 
at  length— in  Boston  papers 
(E.P.,  June  10.  p  48). 

■ 

New  Ad  Technique — 
Classified  Runs  Serially 

An  advertising  version  of  the 
continued  story  has  reached  the 
classified  columns  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  as  a  result  of 
the  paper  shortage.  When  a 
local  real  estate  broker  found  it 
impossible  to  tell  about  a  $100,- 
000  property  in  the  two  inches 
permitt^  him  daily  by  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager  George 
Swaile,  he  ran  it  in  four  chap¬ 
ters. 

Despite  the  paper  shortage, 
however,  the  stunt  was  unusual 
enough  to  rate  a  short  news 
story  and  the  broker,  amused  by 
his  own  predicament,  used  some 
of  his  precious  space  for  a  few 
wisecracks. 

Typical:  “More  space  VER- 
BOTEN  on  week-days,  while 
Govt.  BUREAUCRATS  waste 
thousands  of  TONS  of  paper. 
See  2nd  V4  of  this  ad  tomorrow. 
Keep  this  and  subsequent  FRAC- 
■nONS  of  this  AD— in  4  days 
you’ll  get  it  all.” 


The  new  eyes 
of  Journalism 


The  originator  of  the  Gallup  Poll 
summarizes  the  principles  and  methods 
of  public  opinion  polls  and  answers  SO 
questions  that  press  and  public  have 
asked  about  them. 

Hew  well  do  public  opinion  polls  forecast 
an  election? 

Can  they  iuflueuce  tht  opisuon  polled? 

Are  they  at  accurate  in  reporting  opinion  on 
issues  as  on  candidates? 

Why  haien't  most  of  set  beet!  iseters  tewed? 

How  can  the  opinions  of  a  small  group  rep¬ 
resent  those  of  the  nation? 

Who  pays  for  the  polls? 

Will  democracy  suffer  it  our  leaders  are  re- 
sponsit  e  to  public  opinion  polls? 


A  GUIDE  TO 

Public 

Opinion 

Polls 


BY  GEORGE  GAUUP 
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SOME  REPORTERS  STILL  WAITING  TO  GET  TO  FRANCE 


Clarence  Hamm,  photograpka 
was  the  first  to  get  his  Saipii 
pictures,  taken  under  intcM 


»Rembert  James  who  is  just  br 

I  ginning  to  see  some  action. 

I  seems,  in  relation  to  the^otha 

jljl  how  a  German  lad  “surrendail 

)  ,i  by  rushing  up  and  shaking  hank 

I,;  with  all  of  us.”  He  and  Zeb 

llH  Cook  of  Newsweek  were  Irt 

j;!ll  alone  temporarily  with  the  d 

“As  correspondents  are  not 
[I  supposed  to  have  any  contiel 

I  with  prisoners,”  Roper  a- 

!  plained,  “we  ignored  him.  Bnt 

'  he  kept  following  us  around  h 

if  he  were  afraid  he’d  lose  us’ 
Not  previously  reported  m 
covering  the  Elba  action  is  Je 
seph  Dynan,  AP,  whowenttotko 
f  ill  W'P  '  island  from  Algiers  to  prodw 

iij  tiij  .  li'l  'ill  '  ill  I  some  eyewitness  stories.  Aa 

I  III  Cilljl.' '  other  AP  man,  George  Tuck« 

I  j!  who  was  for  some  time  confiaa 

p  I  |l;  to  a  hospital  in  southern  Itak, 

™  I  III  illlllllilj^tf^F^P’  currently  sending  dispatcha 

I^SiP  UPm  j  ''<•  "  I  1  lllffllff  I  injl  from  Rome  indicating  that  h 

i’ll,  .'''I  Gault  MacGowan,  Neva  Yeri 

‘III''"  I  liljj  Sun  correspondent,  is  now  i 

"  '  ‘"II  V  firm  believer  in  telepathy.  Rt 

A*  I  ''"11 ‘TllllltlllP^^'^*'*>i^  ^I’PWHwfr  V  cently  when  he  started  on  th 

channel  trip  to  the  Normaak 

CLAIRVOYANT  CARTOONIST  beaches,  he  selected  an  ^ 

Supreme  confidence  in  Allied  might  and  the  exercise  of  hit  sixth  ^ 

sense  enabled  the  creator  of  the  cartoon  above  to  anticipate  the  Later  he  discovered  that  sh 
news  out  of  Italy.  Drown  in  advance  for  Stars  and  Stripes  by  ^as  the  ship  about  which  Ss 
Bruce  Baunsfother,  an  English  cartoonist,  the  drawing,  entitled  Reporter  Joseph  Mackey  Is 
"The  Ghost  on  that  old  balcony!"  appeared  in  the  paper's  D-Day  written  a  series  of  articles  la 
issue,  which  also  carried  the  story  of  the  Brooklyn  boy  who  climbed  January  covering  her  trip  fra 
on  the  balcony  and  told  Rome  what  he  thought  of  II  Duce.  Pittsburgh. 

A  sizable  number  of  corn 
spondents  are  again  on  the  ran 
or  about  to  start.  Martin  Sheii 
dan,  Boston  Globe,  recently  i 
Greenland,  and  before  that  I 
North  Africa,  is  now  en  routs  I 
Pearl  Harbor  where  he  will  b 
come  the  first  New  Engla 
newspaperman  accredited  to  tt 
Pacific  war  theater. 

Harrison  Forman,  New  Ya 
Herald  Tribune,  has  reached  J 
Communist  -held  capital 
Yenan  in  China.  Howard  VW 
man.  New  York  News,  forma 
in  London,  is  now  in  Norman 
as  is  Frederick  Graham,  Jfl 
York  Times,  who  left  London 
cover  the  Ninth  Air  Force  bi 
on  the  Cherbourg  front. 

Dispatches  from  Internatioi 
News  Service  reporter  Hown 
Handleman,  reported  last  wa 
to  be  in  the  area  of  Saiji 
show  that  he  covered  the  act* 
from  a  flagship  off  its  col 
Frank  Kelley,  Herald  Triba 
last  at  Pearl  Harbor,  is  a 
sending  stories  from  Saipaa. 

By-line  stories  from  WilR 
Stewart,  Canadian  Press,  i 
H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  Chia 
Sun  and  Field  Publications,  1 
week  are  the  first  noted  sM 
ing  them  both  to  be  in  Francs 
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Americans  have  a  champion  all  three  were  menaced  by  run- 
in  Lord  Beaverbrook's  Daily  Ex-  away  horses. 
press,  however,  as  indicated  by  On  the  sea  side  of  Normandy 
one  of  its  editorials  whirti  said;  one  night  recently  reporters 
“Now,  why  not  have  a  few  aboard  a  troop  ship  were  routed 
more  American  newspaper  cor-  out  of  bed  when  the  alarm  bell 
respondents  accredited  to  the  indicated  that  German  bombers 
British  fighting  forces  in  France?  were  overhead.  While  others 
At  present  there  are  only  three,  were  preparing  to  enter  the 
These  few  bear  witness  faith-  water  if  necessary,  however. 


iLinotype  Co. 
QrGGts  C»  Rm 
loumalists 


publishers  whose  goods  they  dis¬ 
tribute,  Cowan  hais  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  figiure  in  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings.  During  the  Supreme  Court 


Bureau  Issues  New 
Collection  oi  War  Ads 

The  many  uses  of  newspaper 


hearings  of  the  case  he  went  to  advertising  by  national  and  re- 
Los  Angeles  and  entered  his  own  tail  advertisers  in  wartime  are 


lausis  side  of  the  argument. 

C!  iournalists  ^  three-year  contract  between 

nnmini-  local  newspaper  publishers  and 


shown  in  the  book,  "Advertising 
Goes  to  War,  Supplement  No.  8,” 
issued  recently  by  the  Bureau 


J:xrrnsta  Rica  Cuba  Domini-  “vwspapei  puunsucrs  aiiu  issuea  recently  oy  tne  Bureau 

TrShc.  Guatemala,  Nica-  the  newsboys  union  expired  not  of  Advertising,  American  News- 
and  Panama  who  have  4  special  meeting  paper  Publishers  Association. 

-  ^  vi^ting  the  United  States  ..Philadelphia  News-  in  a  preface  emphasizing  the 


In  a  preface  emphasizing  the 


of  the  National  Press  hald“lafJr’  ttff  i""easing  import^ce  of  news- 

"  and  the  Office  of  the  Co-  later  this  month  at  paper  advertising  in  wartime  the 

of  Inter- American  Af-  which  time  the  news  distributors  bureau  points  out:  “Everyday 
aSlSTwere  honored  by  the  LiS^-  new  significance  to 

Cn  at  a  recention  and  ,  ,  advertisings  wartime  role.  To- 

toer^at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  pr^Tde^t  a  three- 

-  Vnric  Tune  19  President,  Frank  E.  Elster,  vice-  fold  task:  (1)  to  counteract 

•toJoh  T  Mackey,  Linotype  president  John  Murr^;  record-  complacency  and  stimulate  con- 
greeted  the  eueste  secretary,  John  H.  Nisson;  tinned  cooperation  on  the  home- 

Har^  L  GMe  vice-S-  secretary-treasurer,  Joseph  Gul-  front;  (2)  to  give  the  public  the 
«i”?^S)ducS  *&gTnald*^  Or-  trustees  Jack  Miller,  Jack  information  it  needs  on  products 

Mervis  and  Maxwell  Gilgore.  and  services;  (3)  to  pre^nt  the 


Dd  Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-presi- 

h«i|u^’v£??e“id?nt^of  ol^^^  Gilgore.  and  services;  (3)  to  present  the 

^  .ho  serv^  as  toastmaster.  t,  ,  A-  i  post-war  problems  and  plans  of 

M  Among  the  speakers  were  H.  Hoiti  LoW  ProtectS  industry  and  busings. 

?  Mackintosh  director  of  the  i.*—  i  wi  Supplement  No.  8  is  the  latest 

IriS  overfeas  ^S  Service!  Ownership  of  NeWS  addition  to  the  bureau’s  conthiu- 
—  irith  offices  in  New  York  City;  A  new  law  protecting  the  ing  pi^re  of  newspaper  adver- 
Wriaht  Brown  president  property  rights  of  news  in  Haiti  tising  in  a  nation  at  war.  It  con- 
fanoR  I  pSbSr^  J  Nel-  has  be^n  adopted  by  the  Na-  tains  reproductions  of  48  of  the 
Kon  Banks  assistant  managing  tional  Assembly  and  has  been  more  significant  advertisements 
lircctor  of  Linotype  &  Machin-  signed  and  promulgated  by  that  have  appeared  in  news- 
I  r  Ltd  of  ffiand-  Julio  President  Lescot.  United  Press  Papers  throughout  the  country 


Haiti  Low  Protects 
Ownership  oi  News 


**  Wis  ^Lotcz”*  editOT**^n’d  "pub-  reports  from  Port-au-^nce.  since  Supplement  No.  7  was  is- 
iSS»Tl!f’clS‘lS«.SS.c£  of  TO.  1.W  U,  oon,M.r«!  a.  one  eued  lyt  January. 

^  'ienfuegos  Cuba  who  re-  ^he  most  progressive  and  addition  to  many  Tielp-the- 
^  nnnded  for  the  gurats  of  honor*  complete  measures  yet  taken  to  war-effort”  ads  and  institutional 
'f  Llberto  McGeachy,  editor  of  the  an  end  to  the  theft  of  news  me^ages,  J*e  supplement  in- 
**ftaf-Herald  and  Estrella  de  dispatches  and  to  protect  the  eludes  a  section  showing  recent 
•wamT  Panama  City,  who  property  rights  in  news.  The  examples  of  straight  product  ad- 


England; 


lelis  Lo^z,  editor  and  pub-  reports  from  Port-au-Prince, 
isher  of  La  Correspondencia  of  l®w  Is  considered  as  i 

tienfuegos,  Cuba,  who  re-  the  most  progre^ive  i 


wwanslat^  Senor  Lopez’s  talk  mcMure  is  being  hailed  as  one 
ito  English,  and  Henry  J.  Lu-  o*  the  most  forward  steps  ever 


examples  of  straight  product  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers. 


,  manager  of  Linotype’s 
seas  division. 


of  the  most  forward  steps  ever  ,  ■ 

taken  in  the  interest  of  honest  Chicago  Tlihuno  Plrmn 

journalism.  President  Lescot  is  mi  ««.  n  f. 


Jwieas  division.  x-icaiucjn 

Ihe  visiting  journalists,  in  ad-  being  praised  in  joumali^ic  and  AU-Oiai  OOHOut  vxaiHG 


m 


lition  to  Senores  Lopez  And  literary  circles  for  his  initiative. 


Despite  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  country’s  best  football  play¬ 
ers  are  in  uniform,  the  Chicago 


E Itchy,  ware:  Rodrigo  Facio  ^  .^®.  Preamble  of  the  new  the  country’s  best  football  play- 

nes),  manager  editor  of  established  that  all  ers  are  in  uniform,  the  Chicago 

0  de  Cotta  Rica,  San  Jose,  transmitted  by  any  form  Tribune  will  once  again  sponsor 

losti  Rica;  Ricardo  Peralta,  di*  telecommuiucaUoiis  consti*  its  annual  college  all*star  foot* 

Etor  of  £I  Liberal  Progreaista,  ®  ,  commerce  property  ball  game,  and  has  set  the  date 

itemala  City,  Guatemala;  J'*8bt  which  must  be  protected  for  Aug.  30. 


nan  Ramon  Aviles,  editor  and  ^  ,  Rated  as  one  of  the  top  sports 

nblisher  of  La  Noticia,  Mana-  different  ancles  spectacles  of  the  country,  the 

ua,  Nicaragua,  and  Dr.  Luis  *be  law,  it  m  provided  that  game  will  be  played  in  Dyche 
hrique  Franco,  editor  of  La  tiewspiyers  and  radio  stations  stadium  at  Evanston,  a  Chicago, 
i/ormaeion,  Semtiago,  Domini-  cite  me  name  of  the  news  suburb,  at  night.  It  will  bring 

in  Republic.  agency  whose  news  they  are  together  the  best  available  foot- 

The  Central  Americans,  in  nsing  a^  that  their  use  of  su^  bsdl  talent  from  collegiate  ranks 
ieir  tour,  already  have  visit^  ^ only  with  against  the  Chicago  Bears,  cham- 
Dumber  of  cities  in  the  South,  ‘be  formal  authorization  of  the  pions  of  the  National  Football 

ke  Middle  West,  and  the  East.  "ews  apney  which  transmits  League. 

1  and  is  the  owner  of  the  news.  Fmfit'c  nf  cynm..  loot 


Rated  as  one  of  the  top  sports 


■  «  oamer^oi  me  iwws.  Profits  of  the  game,  which  last 

I  „  j  ,  by  I^iti  is  the  s^  year  exceeded  $66,000,  will  be 

owan  Honored  by  O"®  .by  La«n-  divided  between  the  Army  Air 

hilrrrloInVii/T  r'nrriara  Ammcan  coimti^s  m  recent  porce  Aid  Society  and  the  Chi- 

miadelphia  Comers  months  to  establish  the  prmciple  cago  Service  Mens’ centers.  Sev- 

Philaoelpiiia,  June  25— Hailed  of  property  rights  in  news.  El-  eral  athletes  who  will  play  for 

^ _ !-•_ _ L.  • _  WolvroHrw*  T>ekecAs>l  o  oimslaa*  lover  ^  r. 


a  champion  for  his  part  in  Salvador  passed  a  similar  law 
a  legal  battle  resulting  in  the  December, 
ceat  decision  by  the  Supreme  " 

Angeles  to  the  Ferry  Leoves  OWI 


the  all-stars  are  now  in  imiform 
but  plan  to  take  their  furloughs 
at  game  time. 


XesV;L"S“aJ^rs^a^“d  not  K-Ration  of  Robert  R.  Ferry 
pendent  merchants,  Arthur  ?“1h:  S^ertic  Bra^K 


Resignation  of  Robert  R.  Ferry  Urges  Incentives  for 


owan  was  honored  wiffi  a 


imonial  dinner  at  Palumbo’s  ^he  ^ce  of  War  Information 


Advertising  Staffs 

The  bonus  system  is  useful  in 


th  nany  SSguish^  gu^ts  effective  July  2,  was  announced  maintaining  morale  among  news- 

^^ncludina  M^r  bS  recently  by  George  W.  Healy.  paper  advertising  staffs  even 
raroi,  inciucnng  mayor  oem  _  .it...........  Hir  u/h^n  n»wsT«rlnt  n»«trirtton.'« 


H  &^ueT  branch  director.  David  M. 

Ssponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Frederick,  chief  of  toe  Office  of 
kwsboys’  Union  No.  473,  toe  Program  Coordination,  will  as- 


when  newsprint  restrictions 
make  it  impossible  to  accept 


r  was  attended  by  more  than 
persons.  Sheriff  Austin 


Program  Coordination,  will  as-  much  of  the  space  they  normally 
sume  the  responsibilities  now  coidd  sell,  declared  H.  C.  Burk- 


discharged  by  Mr.  Ferry. 


heimer,  publisher  of  the  Glen- 


Aan  acted’as  toastmaster  and  Ferry  has  been  connected  with  dale  ((^)  New^Press.  Mme  a 
tnaaa  Goldberg  business  OWI  since  April,  1943,  and  for-  round-table  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
»t  of  toe  Newsboys’  Union,  merly  was  chief  of  the  Office  of  lornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
esented  to  the  guest  of  honor  Program  Coordination.  Mr.  Fred-  Manag^  Assn,  at  Los  Angeles 
gold  watch  as  tribute  to  his  erick  joined  OWI  in  January.  June  10. 

hi  endeavors.  1944.  Mr.  Ferry  entered  Govern-  Mr.  Burkheimer  suggested  that 

^■om  the  beeinning  of  the  ment  service  from  the  advertis-  bonuses  be  used  to  help  spread 
fiipaign  to  organize  the  dis-  ing  industry.  Mr.  Frederick  is  the  advertising  load  away  fropi 
users  of  newspapers  and  clari-  former  publisher  of  Tide  maga-  normal  pe^  days,  to  reduce  size 
their  status  in  relation  to  zine.  ol  advertisements  in  favor  of 
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greater  continuity,  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  new  advertisers 
with  an  eye  to  building  for  the 
future,  to  keep  down  losses  in 
comparisons  with  competing 
newspapers  and  to  maintain  full 
quotas  of  acceptable  advertising. 

He  emphasized  that  with  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  salesmen  be  given  in¬ 
centives  in  order  that  they  retain 
the  spirit  essential  to  good  sales¬ 
men. 

■ 

Bank  Officials  Urge 
War  Bond  Investment 

At  the  request  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee,  presidents 
and  other  high  officials  of  the 
fifteen  largest  commercial  banks 
in  New  York  City  have  been 
sponsoring  an  editorial  box  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  urging  War 
Bond  investment. 

Feeling  that  the  public  would 
place  great  emphasis  on  toe 
statements  of  ranking  bank  of¬ 
ficials  that  War  Bonds  were  a 
sound  investment,  the  commit¬ 
tee  asked  these  men  to  put  their 
names  to  the  promotionsd  boxes, 
which  are  captioned  “Invest  in 
Invasion”  and  have  been  ap¬ 
pearing  on  toe  financial  pages 
of  the  Tribune  since  toe  open¬ 
ing  of  the  drive. 

Each  official  is  toe  captain  of 
a  team  in  the  Banking  and  In¬ 
vestment  division  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee.  There  are 
17  captains  and  one  director. 
Signatures  of  10  of  the  captains 
have  accompanied  the  editorials 
to  date. 

■ 

Wells  Heads  Iowa 
Mechanical  Groi^) 

The  Iowa  Daily  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  held  in 
Des  Moines  last  week  elected 
as  presi^nt  Val  Wells,  assistant 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Des  Moinet  Register  and 
Tribune.  He  succeeds  Charles 
(Tod)  Bleuer.  composing  room 
'  foreman,  Davenport  Democrat. 
Other  officers  elected  were 
Art  Schmeichel,  composing  room 
foreman,  Muscatine  Journal, 
first  rice-president;  John  Hardi- 
man,  foreman,  Des  Moines  TYib- 
ime,  second  vice-president.  Paul 
F.  Kamler,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  Clinton  Herald, 
was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three 
J  mechanical  foremen  and  super- 
I  intendents  from  the  Midwest  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting. 

Ttoe  conference  decided 
against  consolidation  with  the 
Northwest  Mechanical  confer¬ 
ence. 

‘  U.P.  Girl  in  Ship  Crew 

I  Margaret  Truebridge,  23-year- 
>  old  radio  columnist  of  the  United 
t  Press,  traded  in  her  typewriter 
'  last  week  to  ship  aboard  a 

-  Swedish  merchant  vessel.  She 

-  is  to  be  the  only  womam  in  the 
1  crew,  and  possibly  the  only  wo- 

-  man  in  that  type  of  service 
;  since  it  is  not  generally  known 
3  that  women  can  obtain  jobs  on 

such  merchant  ships,  and  they 
t  are  not  acceptable,  as  yet,  on 
i  U.  S.  vessels.  Miss  Truebridge 
1  is  the  daughter  of  the  financial 
e  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
f  Tribune. 


(J^tiiiuarp 


JAMES  PIERCE  EAGAN,  51,  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  for  17 
years,  died  June  23  of  a  heart 
ailment.  He  had  been  in  news¬ 
paper  business  for  the  past  32 
years,  and  was  real  estate  editor 
of  the  old  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times. 

Miss  Viola  Rodgebs,  65,  a 
noted  New  York  and  Chicago 
newspaperwoman  before  World 
War  I,  died  Jan.  1  at  her  home 
near  Lardy,  south  of  Paris, 
France,  according  to  a  delayed 
report  reaching  the  State  De¬ 
partment  this  week.  A  heart 
ailment  was  the  cause. 

Delavan  W.  Gee,  84,  of  La 
Jara,  Colo.,  Colorado's  oldest 
newspaperman,  died  June  21  at 
the  Union  Printers’  Home  at 
Colorado  Springs.  Before  retir¬ 
ing  last  Feb.  12  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  he  had  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  for  69  years.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1875  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
he  put  out  an  amateur  news¬ 
paper,  and  came  to  Colorado  as 
secretary  to  James  Buford,  Colo¬ 
rado’s  first  Congressman,  in  1878. 
Gee  was  publisher  of  the  La  Jara 
Gazette  from  1926  until  he  re¬ 
tired  this  year,  and  was  one  of 
Colorado’s  most  widely  quoted 
editors. 

John  G.  Dunham,  69,  with  the 
Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman  tor  35 
years,  died  June  20  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  joined  the  paper  as 
a  reporter  in  1906  and  later  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager.  A 
native  of  Burlington,  la.,  he  had 
worked  for  the  Burlington 
Harvkeye,  the  Chicago  Record 
and  the  old  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Leader. 

Horace  Baxter  Peabody,  56, 
one-time  city  editor  and  Lansing, 
Mich,  correspondent  of  the  old 
Detroit  Journal,  died  in  Detroit 
June  14  after  a  brief  illness. 

Wellington  E.  Loeber,  48,  for 
the  past  14  years  a  photographer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Tele¬ 
graph,  died  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  early  in  the  morning  of 
June  23,  just  after  his  son,  W.  E. 
Loeber,  Jr.,  had  arrived  home 
from  the  South  Pacific.  He  had 
been  working  a  night  assignnaent 
and  was  stricken  ill  just  after 
turning  in  his  pictures. 

John  Clarke,  56,  veteran 
newspaperman  who  for  the  last 
year  had  been  a  rewrite  man  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News, 
died  following  a  heart  attack 
June  21  at  Orange,  Cal.  He 
had  been  city  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  from 
1921  to  1926,  later  working  for 
Seattle  papers,  the  Los  Angeles 
Evening  Herald  &  Express  and 
the  City  News  Service  of  Los 
Angeles  before  joining  the  Daily 
News. 

(Chester  W.  Bailey,'  43,  city 
editor  of  the  Benton  Harbor 
(Mich.)  News-Palladium  for  10 
years,  died  at  his  home  June  19. 
A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  he  joined  the 
News-Palladium  after  a  short 
time  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press. 


Papers  Back  Fat  Drive 

Support!!^  the  request  by 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  that  news¬ 
papers  continue  to  give  their 
support  to  the  fat  salvage  drive, 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  recently  sent 
daily  newspapers  a  bulletin  and 
chart  indicating  previous  results 
of  newspaper  promotion.  House¬ 
hold  collections  have  increased 
simultaneously  with  greater 
newspaper  support  from  6,815,- 
000  pounds  in  November,  1943, 
to  18,098,000  pounds  in  April, 
1944. 

■ 

W.  C.  Jonson  Named 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  June  7 — 
Walter  C.  Janson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marinette  Eagle-Star, 
was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association  of  Wisconsin  at 
its  annual  meeting  here.  He 
succeeds  B.  W.  Peyser,  of  the 
Manitowoc  Herald-Times.  Mar¬ 
vin  Podeweltz,  of  Stevens  Point 
Daily  Journal,  was  named  vice- 


chairman.  The  group  unanimous¬ 
ly  passed  a  resolution  urging 
revision  of  suggested  timing  of 
invasion  communiques  by  Allied 
Headquarters  in  London,  hold¬ 
ing  the  schedule  discriminates 
against  daily  newspapers.  An¬ 
other  resolution  passed  calls  for 
positive  guarantees  that  free  and 
direct  access  to  government 
news  in  every  country  will  be 
available  to  the  press  after  the 
war.  The  association  also  went 
on  record  expressing  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  AP’s  foreign  staff  for 
brilliant  coverage  of  the  war. 

■ 

London  Editor  Dies 

Ernest  Parke,  84,  veteran  Eng¬ 
lish  editor,  died  last  week  at 
Moorlands,  Warwickshire,  Eng. 
With  T.  P.  O’Connor,  the  Irish- 
born  writer  and  politician,  Mr. 
Parke  founded  the  London  Star 
in  1888.  He  followed  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor  as  its  editor  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Mr.  Parke  wrote 
little  himself  but  gathered  a 
group  of  brilliant  contributors 
for  his  paper. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — .50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  Una  par  iniartion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  Mma — .90  par  lina 
2  timai — .80  par  lina  par  intarfion 
4  timas— .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cost  of  any  clastifiad  ad- 
vartisamant,  count  fiva  avaraga  words 
to  tha  lina.  Minimum  spaca  accaptad 
for  publication  is  thraa  Unas.  Aavar- 
tisars  who  kay  thair  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  considar 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  addad  sarvica  to  advartlsars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  thair  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  tha  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magaiine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro- 
feMions.  Thare  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  edvertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42Rd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Photegrapkic  CellectioBt 


PHOTOOBAPHIC  OOLLfiOTIONS  or 
newspaper  picture  files  wanted  with 
and  without  negatives,  eoior  transpar¬ 
encies,  human  interest,  oid-time  and 
modern  U.  S.,  industrial,  geographic, 
foreign  pictures.  Description,  approx¬ 
imate  number  and  price.  Box  603, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Special  Notice 


HOUSE  OBQANS  put  out  on  a  cost 
plus  fee  basis  to  meet  any  budget.  Our 
service  also  includes  industrial  and 
general  merchandise  copywriting  and 
promotion  for  special  industrial  rela¬ 
tion  projects.  Territory  covers  metro¬ 
politan  areas  of  Phila.,  Washington 
and  New  York.  Box  588,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


NBWSPAFEBS  AND  PUBLIOATIOM 
Properties  bought  and  sold 
THE  CAMPBELL  OOMPANT 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles 

W.  H.  OLOVEB  00.,  VENTUBA,  UAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nowspapars  For  Solo 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  busy  job 
t-hop,  grossing  close  to  818,000,  low¬ 
ing  exceptional  net.  Long  established, 
steady  money-maker;  no  war  boom. 
Fully  equipped.  $7,700  cash,  balance 
long  mortgage.  Box  590,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Waated 


NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILY  wanted 
by  two  veteran  newsmen.  State  finan¬ 
cial  terms,  reason  for  selling,  and 
equipment.  Confidential.  Box  545,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

TO  MANAGE  on  salary  and  share 
profit  basis,  with  option  to  buy,  daily 
newspaper  by  young,  aggressive  pub¬ 
lisher  with  10  years  managerial  expe¬ 
rience  in  chain,  qualified  all  depart¬ 
ments,  fine  record  of  building  and  com¬ 
munity  service,  competent  to  handle 
any  proposition.  Box  502,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Mochaalcal  Eqalpataat  Waatod 


WANTED 

Oose  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deek  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Doss  Low  Constructed 
Press  of  4  or  more  units,  21%*  coL 
length.  Box  541,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  A 


NEWSPAPER  BUSINE88 
EXECUTIVE 

ACCOUNTING  AND  ADVERTIBU 
background,  25  years’  experienet,  but 
small  and  large  papers,  wants  to  bq 
substantial  interest  in  medium  dsil; 
with  business  managership,  or  agi 
daily  outright.  Southwest  prsfened. 
Now  employed.  Box  537,  Editw  b 
Publisher. 

Nswspapsr  Praia  Eagiaaart 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  movlq, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  IMeUi 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nafim 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS,  DR 

35  Rose  St.  New  Tad 

Machaaieal  Eqalpmaot  For  Sail 

OHALLENOE  PROOF  PRESS  Bed  IT 
x  35*  $35.  F.O.B.  0.  B.  Straysr,  lit 
N.  West  St..  Carlisle,  Pa. 

8-UNIT  DOSS,  sell  as  3  or  4  mb 
presses,  four  color  printing,  AO  diiw 
Also  have  two  Cutler-Hammer  tm 
veyors  87  feet  and  100  feet  long.  Ba 
1132,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  60  H.P.  2  MOTOB  M. 
press  motor  with  control  panel  iii 
push  button  controls.  George  0.  Bd 
felman,  406  W.  Pico,  Los  Angdsi  U 
Calif. 

GOSS  QUAD,  32  page  press,  AO  diiu 
complete  stereotype  eqnipmsnt  $t,M 
on  noor.  Box  1132,  Twin  Falls,  Idi^ 

FUBLI8BEBS:  We  offer  Goss  N 
page  press,  4  folders,  4  fudges,  11 V 
ent-off.  Goss  64  page  color  press,  3t|' 
cut-off.  Goss  5  unit,  80  psga  eels 
press,  23  9/16*  cut-off.  Goss  81  mi 
press,  22  %*  cut-off.  Goss  20  yai 

press,  22  %*  cut-off.  Goss  16  Hi 

press,  21  %*  ent-off.  Goss  11  Hi 

press,  21  %*  cut-off.  Goss  48  pH 

press,  22  %*  cut-off.  Hoe  48  HI 

press,  22  %*  cut-off.  Hoe  82  pm 

press,  22  %*  cut-off.  Hoe  11  eylisii 
hard  packing  color  press,  21%'  s* 
off.  Duplsx  angle  bar  press,  1  H, 
22  %*  cut-off.  Duplex  tubular  prai 
16  pages.  Scott  Offset  press,  SOxU*. 
Model  14  Linotype.  Model  8  Liatsni 
Stereotype  machinery.  Tell  us  JH 
specific  needs.  George  0.  Heffsioa 
406  W.  Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angelsi  U 
Calif. 

Halp  Waafad 
Adrertisiaf 

ADVERTISINa  SALESMAN,  ns 
■avouts  and  ideas,  capable  of  basai 
ing  manager.  A  faat  nrowing  saw 
oaner  with  8900  ABO  circnlstioii,  dt 
ILOOO.  Write,  giving  one  refmia 
draft  statns  and  salary  wanted.  W.l 
Stroud,  Tupelo  (Miss.)  JonmaL 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  exH< 
enced,  for  New  York  State  newspiH 
of  36,000  eirenUtion.  Oive  full  osM 
and  salary  expected.  Address  Bos  IR 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAOER  wanted  ) 
Southwest  Paper  in  100,000  tsvi 
Prefer  man  now  in  Classified  DsW 
ment  of  larger  paper  who  is  id 
ciently  trained  and  experienced  to  HI 
over  management  of  Department.  61 
complete  information,  references  a 
salary  expected  in  reply.  Oonfldeaili 
Box  595,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 

Halp  Waited 

Grcolatioa 

LARGEST  MORNINO  NBWSPAH 
in  an  eastern  state  has  permaneatli 
sitions  open  for  2  city  district  HS 
agers.  We  are  interested  in  men  d 
proven  ability  that  are  not  satidi 
with  the  advancement  they  have  shK 
in  their  present  position;  men  k 
are  quslined  to  handle  a  biggas  1| 
than  that  of  district  manager.  B 
such  men  we  offer  an  exceptional  4 
portnnity  for  advancement.  SdM 
production  bonus  and  car  allewsa 
Write  Box  561,  Editor  A  Pnbhdl 

CIRCULATION  MANAOER  —  v« 
coast  daily.  Metropolitan  competM 
Present  circulation  under  50,000.  0l 
plete  confidential  experience  Ttd 
and  references  requested.  Box  a 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  far  Jaly  1.  IP 
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Help  Wanted 

CircnletioB  (Coat’d) 

WiUtTEDi  CIBOULATION  MANA- 
OEB  for  St.  Albans,  Vermont  DAILY 
.MESSENGKK-  Ahernoon.  Lots  of 
i'ork  but  benutiful  country  and  life¬ 
time  Job  for  satisfactory  aecomplish- 
nent.  Box  582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 

Editorial 


OKATT  exempt  MAN;  capable, 
jober,  energetic.  Daily  News,  Boon- 
ifilli.  Wo. 

able  telegraph  editor  handle 

.tP  copy,  make  up  front  page,  write 
heidt,  reporter  with  at  least  years 
eiaerience.  Cub  r^orter  with  talent. 
W.  j.  Missett,  Suffolk  News  Herald, 

Saifolk,  Va. _ 

arenMEKCED  NEWS  EDITOR  for 
usall  daily;  $40  to  start.  Daily  Trib- 
ois.  South  Haven,  Michigan.  Box  579, 

Mitor  A  Publisher, _ 

ormNO  FOB  EXPERIENCED  RE- 
POBTEB  on  Statesman  Newspapers. 
Boise,  Idaho.  Wire  or  write  managing 

editor. _ 

rAKAOINO  editor  for  good  eve- 
giag  daily,  8.900  circulation.  Aggrea- 
■ire  man  who  con  develop  plenty  of 
local  news,  take  complete  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Permanent  job 
got  a  war  replacement.  College  town 
of  12,000.  Moderate  living  costs. 
Write  fully  giving  edneation,  experi- 
eice,  references,  personal  data,  salary 
retirement,  and  enclose  pictnre. 
Qiide  &  Tribune,  Fremont,  Neb. 

BIWSMAN  to  take  full  charge  of  da* 
psrtment  good  evening  daily  midwest 
(oUege  town  of  14,000.  Low  living 
estU.  A  good  permanent  job  for  man 
vke  can  produce  a  good  paper.  Write 
evtrything,  send  plz,  to  Box  558, 
Miter  b  Pnblisher. 

■BPOBTEB — Man  experienced  in  all- 
irennd  reporting  on  newspaper  with 
circulation  over  10,000.  State  age, 
experience,  draft  situation,  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Herold-Argns,  La  Porte, 
Indiana. 

SPORTS,  OENEBAIi  REPORTER. 
Draft  exempt.  Fine  chance  for  young 
nua  breaking  in.  Write  Evening 
Hironite,  Huron,  S.  D. 

WANTED— YOT7NO  BCAH  OR  WOM¬ 
AN  REPORTER  for  excellent  small 
town  daily.  Ideal  conditiona  and  com* 
mnnity.  Write  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Milton,  Pa.  Standard. 


H*lp  Waatad 

Prodoctioa 

CREATIVE  IA.TOUT  MAN  to  do  via- 
nals  and  finished  layouts  for  nesvspe* 
per  ads,  booklets,  posters,  etc.  Should 
knew  printing,  typography  and  en* 
rraving  requirements;  be  capable  of 
following  jobs  through  all  stages  of 
production.  Permanent  job  with  one  of 
largest  companies  in  the  Middle  West. 
Please  give  age.  draft  statna,  experi¬ 
ence,  present  salary.  Appliestione  will 
be  held  in  confidence  Box.  440,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ PaUic  Relstioas _ 

PVBIJOITT  MAN — National  advertis* 
iag  agency  wants  additional  man  in 
Public  Relations  Division.  Newspaper 
end  industrial  or  business  writing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Permanent  aa- 
coonts,  not  affected  by  war.  Poaition 
permanent.  Please  send  complete  back- 
(round,  photo,  draft  statna,  pay  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  457,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Help  Wanted 

_ _ Mechanical _ 

TOMPOSINO  BOOM  FOREMAN  for 
Mternoon  daily  in  upper  New  York 
State — 14  machine  plant.  Desire  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  man  who  is  seeking 
Pemaneney.  Write  Box  603,  Editor 
a  Publisher,  stating  age,  draft  statna, 

qualifleations  and  references, _ 

WOTTPE  OPERATOR  or  combina- 
non  man,  morning  daily,  town  11,000. 
Permanent,  congenial  working  eondi- 
nons.  At  least  galley  and  half  produe- 
non.  Draft  causes  vacancy.  Wire  eol- 
leet  salary  wanted,  when  available. 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal. 


Help  Wanted 

_ Mechanical  (Coat’d) _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  —  MAKE-UP 
FOREMAN,  experienced,  sober,  cap¬ 
able,  for  small  daily,  mid-west  univer¬ 
sity  town  by  July  24.  No  job  shop, 
permanent,  good  salary,  vacation  with 
pay.  Model  plant,  open  shop.  Write 
Box  576,  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 

details. _ _ 

WANTED  TWO  LINOTTPE  OPERA¬ 
TORS,  steady  situation,  union.  Morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Write  E.  R.  Flickinger, 

Lewiston.  Idaho. _ 

WANTED;  ALL  AROUND  JOB  LET¬ 
TER  PRESSMAN.  Well  equipped 
shop.  $1.20  an  hour.  40  hours. 
Plenty  overtime  if  desired.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Ideal  place 
to  live.  Box  585,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED— UHOTYPE  MACHINIST 
by  Eastern  afternoon  newspaper  in 
fair  sised  plant  that  has  been  well 
kept.  The  man  who  takes  this  job 
must  be  a  skilled  machinist.  Best  of 
working  conditions.  Five-day  week 
with  one  week  paid  vacation.  '  Union. 
Your  application  will  be  treated  con- 
dentially.  Write,  giving  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  references  to  Box  547, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hnlp  Wq«$ad— Prodaoti— 

WORKING  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  N.  R.  afternoon  daily  capable 
handling  press,  stereo  as  well  as  com- 

i losing  room  problems.  Box  601,  Editor 
s  Publisher. 

SlfMtIoag  Waatod 

Administrative 

ONE  OP  THE  SOUTH’S  MOST  wide¬ 
ly  known  newspaper  men  seeks  con¬ 
nection,  either  as  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing  or  Circulation  Manager.  Amaxlng 
record — innumerable  references.  Sal¬ 
ary  range  $7,500-810.000.  Box  586, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

YOUNG,  seasoned  news  executive  (80,- 
000  East  Paper)  seeks  management  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  alert  pubisher.  Col¬ 
lege,  married  Pre-War  Dad.  Former 
Ed.  A  Mgr.  weeklies,  small  dailies  with 
Retail-National  baek^round  in  med. 
field.  Want  contract,  aaiary,  bonus. 
No  soft  spot  or  duration  job  consid¬ 
ered.  Box  606,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatloH  Waotnd 

_ Grcnlation _ 

A  CIRCULATOR  with  a  quarter  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  in  every  phaae  of 
circulation  wants  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tion.  M^  record  for  building  a  loyal 
hard-hitting  organisation  can  stand 
any  scrutiny.  Have  been  with  present 
paper  18  years  and  have  helped  it 
more  than  double.  Have  complete 
knowledge  of  problems  on  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  deliveries  and 
can  whip  your  wartime  service  trou¬ 
bles.  Age  45.  Married.  Sober.  Avail¬ 
able  after  thirty  days  notice  to  present 
employer.  Box  566,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAW 
desires  position  with  small  or  medium 
sised  daily — 37 — draft  exempt.  T.  W. 
Moberg,  2827  S.  81st  St..  West  Allis 

14,  Wis. _ 

ICANAOER,  OR  ASSISTANT.  Age  89. 
Thirteen  years'  experience  included 
supervision  of  price  raises  on  three 
evening  dailies,  complete  revision  of 
records,  re-organisation  of  department 
resulting  in  substantial  savings.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  every  phase  of 
promotion  sad  mainAnanee.  Prefer 
city  25,000  to  75,000.  Location  imma¬ 
terial.  Salary  open.  Address  Box  546, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatiens  Wantnd 

Circulation  (Coat'd) 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
July  15th.  Thoroughly  experienced  (20 
years)  city  and  country  circulation 
manager  —  subscription  and  carrier 
promotion  experience — above  draft  age 
— moderate  salary  if  permanent.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  mail  room  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Box  453,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnatloas  Waatnd 
_  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  SAT.WS. 
MAN  25  yrs.  exp.  A1  layouts — can 
design  sig.  cuts  etc.  all  around  News¬ 
paper,  Nat.  Publication — Agency  retail 
store — large — small  city  experience. 
Located  New  Mexico  desires  location 
Oregon-Pac.  N.  W.  or  elsewhere.  Box 
609,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTI8INO  lEANAOER  -  SALES¬ 
MAN  seeks  position  on  small  daily. 
Outstanding  copy  and  layouts.  12 
years’  experience.  Age  30.  Married. 
Deferred.  Box  462,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  long  experience  on  all  types  of 
accounts,  layouts  and  copy-writing, 
small  and  large  cities,  desires  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Excellent  references. 
Box  579,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

FAMILY  MAN  84,  prove  exee.  ability, 
ud.  mgr.  or  other  poaition  on  daily  to 
40,000.  Post-war  future.  Box  514, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


NAT’L  ADY.  REP.  38.  college.  Now 
with  Met.  daily.  5  yrs.  loe.  display 
mgr.  25m  cir.  paper.  6  yrs.  industnal. 
Army  discharge.  Box  577,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitnatloas  Waatod 

Editorial 


ABLE  EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  writ¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  copy  editing,  surveys. 
Appraising  weeklies  for  better  busi¬ 
ness,  Msition  desired.  Box  548,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  retoucher  met¬ 
ropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt,  de¬ 
sires  change  permanent  future.  Box 
599.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— 15  years 
large  metropolitan  dailies — 10  years 
professional  artist  and  educator.  Box 
587,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  WOMAN 
REPORTER  seeks  position  preferably 
within  200  miles  of  N.  Y.  0.  Box 
500,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

FOR  PUBLISHER  who  is  willing  to 
pay  very  well,  news  editor,  who  has 
whipped  newsprint  shortage  on  paper 
of  50,000  so  that  neither  subscription 
nor  advertising  have  been  rationed  des¬ 
pite  25%  gain  in  circuiation,  would 
like  to  match  wits  against  L-240  on 
larger  scale.  Box  608,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

LITTLE  OLD  PROF.,  mellowed  by 
25  years  matrimonial  experience,  28 
years  teaching  journalism,  ready  to 
write  editorials.  Not  able  to  manage 
universe;  just  to  enunciate  gentle, 
constructive,  Christian  philosophy  of 
tolerance,  democracy,  liberalism,  edu¬ 
cation  and  peace — but  with  teeth  in  it 
here  and  there.  Box  524,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

MAGAZINE  EDITOR.  Young  (81) 
idea  man.  Former  picture  mag.  ed. ; 
magasine  and  book  writer;  now  Manag. 
Ed.  of  leading  natl.  mag.  Univ.  M.  A. 
(Phi  Beta  Kappa).  Avail,  now.  Box 
605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SIfaatieas  Waofod 

_ Editorial  (OtsR’d) _ 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE  from  U. 
of  Minnesota  desirea  position  with  pub¬ 
lication.  Has  reporting  experience. 
.4hdcle  Berg.  Alamo,  N.  Dak.  Box 

525,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

METROPOLITAN  PM’S,  do  you  have 
non-duration  copy  deak,  reportorial 
opening  1  Applicant  oity  editor  metro¬ 
politan  AM;  solid  local,  wire  desk  ex¬ 
perience;  colorful  reporter;  30,  draft- 
proof.  Box  429,  Editor  A  Pnblisher, 
NEWS  EDITOR,  paper  of  75,000, 
seeks  position  with  smaller  one  of  one 
or  two  editions.  Box  497,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  32,  college  graduate,  nine 
years’  experience  as  reporter  on  dai¬ 
lies,  one  as  deskman,  author  two  books, 
best  references,  8D.  Box  591,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

NEWSMAN — SoMm  connection  with 
first  class  newspaper,  press  association 
or  radio  network.  Work  commended 
by  William  Allen  White.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  reporter,  editorial  writer, 
editor,  etc.  Prefers  Boston  newspaper 
but  will  go  anywhere  for  press  asso¬ 
ciation  or  radio  network.  Background 
as  linguist  and  radio  news  commenta¬ 
tor.  31.  Present  earnings  $90  weekly. 
Available  in  four  weeks.  Box  ,591, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWSPAPERMAN  (coUege)  10  yrs.’ 
experience  metropolitan  jiress.  Seeks 
editorial  position.  Exempt.  Box  518. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  seeks  general  news  writ¬ 
ing  position.  Experience,  food  nows; 
college  graduate.  Box  598,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  seven  years’  newspaper 
experience  features,  captions,  publie- 
ity,  rewrite,  mat  service.  Box  449, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEASONED  EDITOR,  right  age,  rec¬ 
ognised  ability,  available  soon  as  edi¬ 
tor  or  associate  for  medium  or  large 
daily.  Prefer  South.  Will  be  pleasM 
to  negotiate  with  publisher  having 
worth-while  offer.  Box  526,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  DESK  MAN  desires  job  in¬ 
cluding  copyreading  in  N.  Y.,  N.  J.  or 
Conn.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
TOPNOTOH  NEWSMAN,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  Navy,  seeks  position  as 
managing  or  news  editor  or  equally 
responsible  post  on  progressive  daily. 
Age  35;  17  years’  experience;  best 
references.  Only  permanent  job  con¬ 
sidered.  Give  full  detaits  in  first  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  593,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waoiod 

Moclwi^ 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTEroEirr 
wishes  to  make  change.  14  years  on 
present  job.  Capable  handle  all  de¬ 
partments.  Understand  newspaper  prob¬ 
lems  thoroughly.  Cheerful  administra¬ 
tor.  Box  513,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SHaafloag  Wootod 

_ PnHic  Relatiens _ 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR,  business  writ¬ 
er  and  experienced  publicity  man 
wants  position  with  agency,  industry 
or  association.  Box  571,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  PROMO¬ 
TION  EXECUTIVE,  48,  ezperianeed 
personnel  management,  purchasing, 
surveys,  general  adminbtration ;  form¬ 
er  newspaper  reporter,  editor;  author 
many  technical  and  business  reports; 
excellent  terms  present  employer:  top 
references;  prefers  association  Phila¬ 
delphia,  vicinity;  part-time  or  fuU- 
time.  Box  417.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBUO  RELATIONS,  PURLIOITY: 
Executive,  full  or  part  time,  16  years 
Kuccessful  pianning,  conducting  pub¬ 
licity  promotions  and  public  relations 
campaigns  for  ad  agencies,  industry, 
business,  groups,  etc.  Excellent  con¬ 
tacts  New  Yorl^  Washington.  Holly¬ 
wood.  H.  A.  Riley,  National  News- 
Features,  507  Fifth  Avenueq  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. _ 

VIVID  WRITER,  stimulating  execu¬ 
tive,  with  New  York,  national.  Euro¬ 
pean  publicity  and  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  fail  opening.  Box  604, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Two  Sides  of  an  Important  Problem 


YOU  .  .  .  who  seek  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  fits  your  talents, 
your  salary,  your  ambi¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  proven  go-be¬ 
tween,  with  helpful  cour¬ 
tesy  to  command. 


YOU  .  .  .  finding  it  difficult 
to  locate  exactly  the  tal¬ 
ent  you  must  have  to  fit 
in  a  specific  niche  .  .  . 
here  is  an  open  forum  of 
higUy  selective  help.  This 
department’s  obligation  is 
to  bring  YOU  TWO 
TOGETHER. 


editor  k  PURLISHERfar  Jaly  1,  1944 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Willican  T.  Ellis 


A  Time  to 
Promote 
Americanism 


PROBABLY  most  new^apers 

will  conspicuously  print  an 
American  Flag  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Some  will 
do  no  more,  save 
for  a  patriotic 
editorial.  Yet  the 
possibilities  for 
the  stimulation  of 
national  feeling  are  almost  end¬ 
less. 

This  is  a  time  of  times  for  the 
real  propaganda  of  Americanism. 
Let  me  rehearse  a  few  of  the 
things  I  would  do  to  celebrate 
Independence  Day  were  I  a 
newspaper  editor: 

First,  I  would  sprinkle  on 
every  page,  bold-face,  as  “pep¬ 
pers,’*  the  great  utterances  upon 
patriotism  which  abound  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Bartlett  supplies  enough 
for  one  issue;  and  the  store  is 
rich  and  full,  from  the  ancients 
down  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Edith  Cavell.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  left  many  apothems  that  are 
timely.  The  Bible  abounds  In 
pertinent  passages. 

Indeed,  this  “peppering"  of 
one’s  pages  with  pabdotism  may 
well  be  continued  throughout 
the  war  period,  and  beyond. 
Portable  paragraphs  are  more 
eOective  than  long  editorials. 

One  of  the  immortal  pieces 
of  American  literature  that  could 
be  used  as  the  feature  of  the 
-Independence  Day  issue  is  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale's  short  story, 
“The  Man  Without  A  Country.’’ 
It  is  the  right  of  every  American 
youth  to  be  indoctrinated  with 
this  tale;  for  it  is  not  only  an 
inspiration,  but  it  is  also  a  warn¬ 
ing,  needed  in  this  day  of 
muddled  minds, 

Why  net  suggest— or.  better, 
provide — a  sample  family  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  dinner  table 
upon  the  general  topic  of  Amer¬ 
ican  heroes?  Who  were  our 
great  nation-makers?  In  many 
homes  it  will  be  a  surprise  to 
disctiss  the  names  the  children 
already  know.  This  little  game, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  would 
give  point  a^  purpose  to  the 
Fourth  of  July  dinner. 

It  would  a^  afford  Dad.  if 
he  is  as  alert  as  he  should  be, 
an  opportunity  for  a  few  force¬ 
ful  remarks  upon  the  recent 
tendency  of  the  “Intell^ntsia" 
to  disparage  our  count^.  Of 
late  years  there  has  been  a 
stream  of  books  and  articles 
belittling  America’s  past  and 
present  ’They  are  false  in  facts 
and  in  argument;  and  it  is  good 
service  of  our  country  to  create 
sentiment  against  them.  So- 
called  “liberals’’  have  given 
away  a  heritage  too  great  and 
precious  for  their  poor  minds  to 
comprriiend. 

A  competent  newspaper  can, 
on  this  day  of  memories,  link  our 
essential  war  aima  with  the  his¬ 
toric  standards  of  America.  We 
are  today  fighting  for  the  same 
ideals  for  which  we  have  fought 
in  the  past.  As  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  champions  of  liberty  and 
Justice  and  good  will,  we  are 
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strictly  within  our  national  tra¬ 
dition  when  we  do  battle  against 
Nazism  and  Nipponism. 

Our  soldiers  who  fall  are  full 
brothers  to  those  who  found 
patriot  graves  at  Concord  and 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  Let 
this  Independence  Day  lend  new 
sanctity  to  the  war. 

And  then  there  is  patriotic 
poetry.  Every  page  of  the  paper 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  should 
carry  at  least  one  of  the  many 
available  poems  of  patriotism. 
In  our  common  use  of  the  few, 
we  disregard  the  many,  some  of 
which  are  better.  The  great  na¬ 
tional  hymns  in  the  church 
hymn  books  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

This  is  a  timely  occasion  for 
the  reviewing  of  the  question  of 
our  National  Anthem.  “The  Star 
Spangled  Banner”  has  one  merit 
— it  is  a  spirited  band  time.  It 
has  no  other  merit.  It  is  un- 
singable,  and  it  commemorates 
a  comparatively  trivial  incident 
of  a  forgotten  war.  There  is  no 
moral  message  or  inspirational 
lift  in  it.  It  is  poor  poetry,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  banal  “O  say!’’ 
Thisre  is  nothing  in  it  to  carry 
the  great  message  of  a  nation 
in  the  making,  with  a  world 
mission. 

Moreover,  “The  Star  Spangled 
Baimer’’  is  not  an  American 
tune.  According  to  an  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  dispatch  from  Belfast, 
a  researcher  declares  that  the 
tune  was  written  about  1750, 
by  Bandsman  William  McKeag. 
of  the  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusi- 
liera,  and  adopted  as  the  regi¬ 
mental  air.  A  battalion  of  the 
regiment  migrated  in  a  body  to 
Boston,  where  the  lively  music 
was  wedded  to  a  patriotic  ballad 
by  Tom  Paine,  entitled,  “Adams 
and  Liberty.’’  Francis  Scott  Key 
adopted  the  music  in  1814. 

•  •  • 


OUR  “AMERICA”  was  also  a 
foreign  tune,  originating  in 
Germany,  and  borrowed  by  the 
British  tor  their 
“America,  national  anthem 
— which  is  a  song 
V  several  degrees 
oeounful  lower  on  the  po¬ 
etic  scale  than 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
It  craters  about  the  king — and 
several  British  monarehs  scarce¬ 
ly  come  up  to  specifica¬ 
tions.  It’s 


“Confound  their  politics. 
Frustrate  tiieir  knavish  tricks,” 


makes  every  lover  of  poetry 
cringe.  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominion  need  a  new  national 
anthem  as  truly  as  does  this 
country.  “America”  is  pure  New 
England,  and  inadequately  rep¬ 
resents  our  great  expanse  of  ter¬ 
ritory  and  our  national  experi¬ 
ences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  may 
find  a  new  and  common  anthem 
in  Katherine  Lee  Bates’  “Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Beautiful,”  which  has 


proved  itself  a  favorite  with  all 
walks  of  our  national  life.  Its 
music  is  more  singable  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  that  of  either  the 
British  or  American  anthem. 
By  the  change  of  one  word  it 
may  be  as  appropriately  used  by 
Canada  as  by  the  United  States. 
Where  the  present  chorus  runs, 

“America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood. 

From  sea  to  shining  sea.” 

there  needs  be  substituted  only 
“O  Canada!  O  Canada!”  The 
other  choruses  would  read, 

“O  Canada!  O  Canada! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self- 
control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law.” 

The  third  chorus  would  read : 

“O  Canada!  O  Canada! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine. 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness. 
And  every  gain  divine.” 

The  four  stanzas  of  the  hymn 
apply  as  closely  to  the  geography 
and  history  of  Canada  as  to  the 
United  States.  Let  me  quote  the 
whole  poem: 

“O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 
For  amber  waves  of  grain. 

For  purple  mountain  maj¬ 
esties 

Above  the  fruited  plain! 
America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

“O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 
Whose  stern,  impassioned 
stress 

A  thoroughfare  for  freedom 
beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self- 
control. 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 

“O  beautiful  for  glorious  tale 
Of  liberating  strife. 

When  valiantly  for  man’s 
avail 

Men  lavished  precious  life! 
America!  America! 

May  God  thy  gold  refine. 

Till  all  success  be  nobleness 
And  every  gain  divine! 

“O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 
That  sees  beyond  the  years. 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam. 
Undimmed  by  human  tears! 
America!  America! 


God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with 
brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shjning  sea!” 

We  talk  much  about  the  com¬ 
ity  that  exists  and  is  increasinf 
between  these  two  great  North 
American  nations.  What  a  pow¬ 
er  it  would  be  should  they  both 
be  set  to  singing  the  same  noble 
anthem,  with  its  historic  remind¬ 
ers  and  its  exalted  inspirations. 
The  songs  of  a  people  are  more 
powerful  than  the  enactments  ot 
its  statesmen. 

This  suggestion  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  Canadian  edi¬ 
tors,  whose  Dominion  Day  is  so 
close  to  our  Independence  Day. 
And  American  editorial  writers 
also  may  find  it  a  timely  topic. 

For  we  are  all  engaged  in  the 
heavy  task  of  helping  our  coun¬ 
try  to  be  its  best  self. 

■ 

Cleveland  Press 
Cleared  in  Libel 

Cleveland,  June  24 — A  jury 
in  Common  Pleas  Court  this 
week  dismissed  a  $25,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Cleveland  Prat 
and  its  editor,  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  io 
one  of  the  quickest  verdicts  ever 
returned  in  a  libel  suit  in  tM 
Cuyahoga  County  Courts. 

’I%e  suit,  brou^t  by  Municipal 
Judge  Lillian  Westropp,  wu 
thrown  out  by  the  jury  of  eight 
women  and  four  men  ^most  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  case  was 
finished.  The  jury  took  littk 
time  for  deliberation  and  acted 
immediately  after  it  had  elected 
a  foreman  and  taken  one  ballot 

The  verdict  was  the  same  at 
that  reached  by  another  jury 
several  months  ago  in  another 
suit  brought  against  the  Press 
and  Mr.  Seltzer  for  $50,000  by 
Judge  Westropp. 

Judge  Westropp  based  her  sec¬ 
ond  suit  on  an  editorial  which 
criticized  Municipal  Court 
judges,  including  her,  for  grant¬ 
ing  continuances  in  the  case  ot 
a  brothel  keeper  who  during  the 
freedom  thus  obtained  com¬ 
mitted  a  double  murder.  One 
of  his  victims  was  a  policemsa 

The  Press  editorial,  captioned 
“Blood  on  Our  Judges,”  was  pub¬ 
lished,  Mr.  Seltzer  testified,  to 
arouse  public  opinion  against  lax 
enforcement  of  law  and  criminal 
justice. 

Judge  Westropp’s  first  suit  was 
based  on  a  cartoon  which  she 
said  libeled  her.  The  cartoon 
was  printed  following  the  judge’s 
decision  in  a  liquor  law  violation 
trial. 


Liberty  of  THOUGHT,  American-style,  makes 
for  an  insatiate  hunger  for  facts,  information, 
all  the  answers.  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  fills  this  need,  with 
access  to  reliable  data,  however  impossible  it 
may  seem  to  secure.  Editors  feel  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  authenticity. 


Tbe  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  (19,339  E).hat 
renewed  for  The  Hashin  Service  for  a  year 
from  May  15th. 
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HAVE  YOU  A 


TRUE  PICTURE 


or  TOUR  ELECTRIC  BILL? 


A^any  folks  don’t.  They’re  as  far  from 
the  real  facts  as  this  photo  in  an  amuse¬ 
ment  park  mirror! 

Proof.’  In  a  nation-wide  survey,  A2% 
of  the  people  sharply  overestimated  the 
amount  of  their  last  electric  bill.  59^ 
didn’t  realize  that  rates  had  been  re¬ 
duced  in  the  last  fifteen  years — and  99^ 
didn’t  realize  how  much! 

Actually,  the  average  American  family 
gets  about  twice  as  much  electricity  today 
as  it  did  fifteen  years  ago  for  the  same 
money. 

"For  the  same  money.”  That’s  the 
clue.  You  don’t  realize  that  rates  are 
down,  because  your  bill  may  be  as 
much  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago — or 
perhaps  even  more.  But  you  have  more 
electric  appliances  now.  You’re  using 
more  electricity — and  you  get  about 
twice  as  much  for  what  you  pay. 

Keeping  electric  production  up  and 
electric  prices  dotvn  is  not  easy  in  war¬ 
time — when  other  costs  and  taxes  are 
soaring.  But  your  electric  company  has 
done  it — by  careful  planning,  hard  work 
and  sound  business  management. 

Dca’twiftiilwWoHyJimbCM— ■h’lclwoiadiwrtrrtndl 

154  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


sfLF-surpoRTiNe,  rax-pariNG  •vsiNCssts 

^  Smmm$  on  from  this  mmgmaimm. 
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1  YEARLY  POSTWAR 
I  INCOME  HERE  SET 
AT  $800,000,0001 

BY  HARRY  MAYO 

This  region’s  income  for  the  first  five  postwar  years 
should  be  “upward  of  $800,000,000  annually,”  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  a  national  research  organization 
for  a  large  Cincinnati  retail  establishment. 

Cincinnati  will  continue  to  be  - - - 

an  important  trading  center  with  “which  are  very  large  ” 
diversified  industries,  and  with  the  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  it 
i  prospect  of  a  steady  increase  in  predicted  a  sharp  decline  'at  the 
I  population  and  continued  growth  g^d  of  the  war.  to  be  followed  by 
jn  wealth,  the  report  said.  a  steady  increase  in  industrial  pro-; 

The  city  s  income  will  ^  greater  duction.  Even  at  the  low' point 
postwar  years  than  in  any  of  qj  ^j^g  postwar  reaction,  it  said, 
the  pre-war  year^  it  added.  ^j^g  production  index  should  be  “at 

Sections  Revealed  least  on  a  level  with  1941." 

Parts  of  the  report  were  made  , 

public  this  week  aftej  the  retail  , 

concern  submitted  it  to  the  Cincin-  “From  that  level,”  it  continued, 
nati  Committee  for  Economic  De-  “it  would  rise  gradually  and  by 
vclopment  in  the  interest  of  post-  1960  would  equal  the  unusually 
war  planning.  Copies  have  been  large  output  of  1943.” 
distributed  to  more  than  1000  The  Cincinnati  figures  were 
Cincinnati  concerns  participating  based  on  an  estimated  national  in- 
in  the  CED  program.  come  of  more  than  $120,000,000,- 

The  research  organization  point-  000  in  1947. 
ed  out  that  the  larger  annual  in-  The  CED  cited  the  reports  was 
come 'for  this  section  will’ not  in-  an  “outstanding  exampje  of  post- 
clude  present  accumulated  savings  war  planning  in  action.” _ 
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